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HE standing of this bank in the public mind 
has not come suddenly. It is the result of 
constant fidelity for more than a half century 
to the highest principles of banking practice. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and 
The Corn Exchange ‘National Bank 


HLA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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for Economical Transportation 
_| er) 
P CHEVROLET | 





Establishing Savings Accounts 
to Buy Automobiles 


Under the Chevrolet Purchase Certificate Plan 
anyone can save toward the purchase of a 
Chevrolet in small weekly or monthly sums as 
low as $5. The Chevrolet dealer deposits this 
money in a special trust fund at his bank. 


When the buyer’s savings, plus accumulated 
interest, equal the amount necessary for actual 
delivery of the car, he secures the Chevrolet 
of his choice and pays the balance of the pur- 
chase price on the usual monthly installmentplan. 


This plan benefits everyone; the buyer, the dealer 
and the banker. The buyer acquires a new 
Chevrolet—and the many advantages the motor 
car brings today—at a saving and without undue 
strain on his pocket. 


The dealer closes a sale which he might other- 
s1. Wise not get immediately, if at all. 


The banker gains a new savings account. 


The Chevrolet Purchase Certificate Plan is 
another element that will bring to thousands of 
people a practical knowledge of the benefits of 
systematic saving. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








Quality at Low Cost 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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DONSTEEL 
is the only metal 
known to man that 
rape geen ok ion 
against these three 
best known and 
simple methods 


of arious 
attack 


Sold exclusively by 


THE MOSLER SAFE CoO. 


DEPT. B HAMILTON, OHIO 


Branches in all principal cfties 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE ‘BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Everything 
the Name Implies 


“FIRST” 


-in Capital and Surplus 


NATIONAL -* >= 


3 ANK ~in Resources 


~in Service 


ThereAre Many Things St.Louis’ 
Largest Bank Can Do For You 
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CR ITTALL 


Steel Casements 


Main Banking Hall—Bank of California. Seattle 
John Graham, Architect 


Where a purely classic treatment is fol- 
lowed in bank architecture, the use of 
Crittall Steel Casements and Windows 
adds measurably tothe beauty of interiors. 
Their narrow steel members blend har- 
moniously with pillars and panelled walls, 
lending height and dignity to the room. 
Versatile in their application to varied 
designs, Crittall Casements 
are also intensely practical 
from the standpoint of light, 
ventilation, weather - tightness 
and convenience. 





All Crittall Casements and Windows are made of Crittalloy—the Copper-Bearing Steel 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY, Manufacturers 
. 10967 Hearn Ave., DETROIT 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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It’s New, It’s Different 


Improvements 


1. Takes any coin up 
to a quarter. 


2. Holds nearly $10.00 


in silver. 


3. Lightest device of 
its kind. 


4. Gilt-finish safe, by 
| American Hard- 
ware Corporation. 


Bankers Service Corporation 
19-21 Warren Street, New York 


GENTLEMEN: 


| Please send me for inspection one of your Im- 
proved Savings Bank Wallets with plans for 

| distribution. I will return this wallet within 
ten days or remit $1.00 to cover its cost. 


I iviisdcpetinnewgetins cats 


' 
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and It’s Better 


bees picture shows our Improved 

Savings Bank Wallet for use in 
getting good savings depositors and 
keeping them active. 


The Improved Savings Bank Wallet is 
neither patented nor patentable. It sells 
on its merits as a high-grade piece of 
merchandise and something that will 
serve the depositor as honestly as will 
the bank that hands it to him. , 


BANKERS SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


19 and 21 Warren Street, New York 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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CHICAGO AND NEW YORK, MAY, 1925 
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GETTING 100% MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE BANK SAVINGS CLUB 


& MONTHLY © 


The Magazine of Better Banking 


No. 5 


RERERERE Sake nade wane 


The personnel of a Michigan bank is stimu- 
lated by a staff savings association which invests 
its own funds and pays ten per cent dividends 


ses» many of your employes save 
in a logical and_ systematic 
manner ?” 

Can you answer that question as it 
relates to your own institution? A 
httle over two years ago, I could not 
have done so for ours. Still it is a 
pettinent question to ask any banker, 
for all bankers are continually advertis- 
ing “Save—Save Systematically—Save 
part of your salary.” 

Like most banks, our institution had 
talked saving to employes and em- 
ployers. The co-operation of the em- 
ployer to encourage thrift and saving 
among his employes because he “owed 
it to his men” had earnestly been sought. 
“Shop Banking” had been started in 
various plants, payroll envelopes with 
good ads had been used by the thousands, 
yet the thing that other employers were 
hesought, implored and urged to do by 
us, we ourselves were not doing. We 
were not in any way practicing what we 
preached. True, many of our employes 
had savings accounts but when actual 
inventory was taken, only two of our 
entire group were conscienciously follow- 
ing a well-planned, systematic savings 
policy. Not very good for an institu- 
tion that perpetually taught and urged 
thrift and saving, was it? 

This condition in our own “back yard” 
was not because we talked over the 
fence all the time either, for our own 
employes were “preached” at and en- 
couraged to talk with depositors and 
Prospective depositors about savings 
secounts and the value of making 
periodic deposits. 

Upon coming to a full realization of 
conditions as they were, steps were taken 
to correct the situation. This has re- 
sulted }in more concise and concrete 
evidence of progress. It demonstrated 


By JAMES M. SHACKLETON 


Cashier, Kalamazoo National Bank, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


in our own organization what can be 
done, after talking and advertising 
fails, through a well developed plan. 

Our employes organized the “Kala- 
mazoo National Savings Association,” 
the purpose of which was to pool their 
savings for the mutual benefit of all its 
members. The entire management of 
funds and the administration of affairs 
has been and is carried on by the 
employes. Many ways of helping the 
members have been added to the 
original purpose. Co-operative buying 
of household necessities in connection 
with the bank’s lunch room has proved 
a boon to some of the employes. Besides 
obtaining food stuffs at a reduced price, 
a small profit has been added for the 
benefit of the members of the associa- 
tion. 

To satisfy the sweet tooth of some 
as well as to boost earnings and profits, 
a candy counter has been established, 
operating on the self-serve style, the 
eost of the purchases being dropped in 
a little cash box provided for the pur- 
pose. Fruits are sold in season. This 
branch of the association netted over 
$100 last year. It is clearly understood 
that any purchaser is not to eat his 
purchases where customers may see him. 

Perhaps one of the most used privileges 
of the association is that of allowing its 
members to borrow money. As in many 
organizations, some of the less thought- 
ful employes run short of funds just 
before pay day. Since employe over- 
drafts or advances on pay are not per- 
mitted and personal loans are sometimes 
difficult to negotiate, some of our mem- 
bers are saved financial embarrassment 


.9 


by making small loans until pay day. 
The association has helped some of its 
members to own bank stock by loaning 
the necessary money to finance it. The 
association has paid .a ten per cent 
dividend each year since its organization. 
One member borrowed all the money a 
member could borrow, paying the usual 
seven per cent rate of interest on 
members’ loans, and it later developed 
that the entire amount was used to 
purchase stock in the association which 
would pay him ten per cent—marks of 
a true financier. 

The first two years of operation were 
carried on under an organization consist- 
ing of a board of directors of three mem- 
bers. Not more than one bank officer 
eould be on this board, in order that the 
employes might not feel it was not their 
own organization. This‘board chose a 
financial secretary who took care of all 
detail work. All loans over $25 had to 


be approved by the board, thus limiting « 


the secretary’s powers. The investments 
consisted of short time and small loans 
which the bank would not ordinarily 
consider, but which proved profitable 
to the association, inasmuch as it could 
not loan large amounts and yet could 
take advantage of a minimum fee for 
interest. Absolutely every loan was 
secured. Even loans to employes were 
secured by a pledge of their association 
stock or a salary assignment. 

Each quarter an auditing committee 
was appointed and a statement of condi- 
tion and of earnings was posted on the 
bank bulletin board. This was an aid 
to keeping up enthusiasm. Anything 
which was not clear or could be ques- 
tioned had to be satisfactorily explained 
by the board. After the first board 
was selected, all members realized they 
must pick from their fellow-workers the 
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ones best qualified to handle their funds 
and manage their business. 

As the association was either an in- 
vestment or savings association, the 
organization was similar to a building 
and loan association—mutually beneficial 
and with either paid-up shares or sub- 
scriptions to being accepted. 
The same dividends were declared on 
both classes of stock—figuring on the 
monthly basis for the exact time the 
association had the use of the money. 
Thus large or small investors would be 
treated alike, neither having the ad- 
vantage over the other. 


shares 


subseriber 
class, the stock or shares were divided 
into $12.00 par so that a payment of 
50 cents per day (bi-monthly) would 
mature one share at the end of a year. 
On all subscriptions the association had 
the use of the money two weeks out 
of each month for which it did not 
have to pay a dividend, for all dividends 
were figured like savings aecount in- 
terest, only full months being econ- 
sidered. This of course aided the earn- 
ings and was a partial cause for the 
high dividend rate. 


For convenience to the 


If an employe should leave the bank, 
he had the right to leave his savings in 
the association till the end of the fiscal 
vear, though he could not ecomp!'ete 
his subseriptions if he were buying his 
stock on time. Thus all that he had 
paid in while emploved by the bank 
would net him the same return as that 
of the remaining bank employes, but 
further benefits ceased. If employes 
tried to do too much or circumstances 
arose which caused them to need their 
money, they could cancel part or all of 
their stock or subscriptions to stock but 
would be given straight interest at three 
or four per cent as the board might 
decide and would not be entitled to the 
full amount of dividend as were those 
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who stuck the full vear out. Only four 
cases of withdrawals were experienced 
during the first two years except where 
the member left the employ of the bank. 
Most employes leaving the bank elected 
to stay in the association till the end 
of the fiscal year. 

Since dividends depend upon. efficient 
management, expenses have been 
watched by the board with an eagle 
eye. Most of the equipment used is 
discarded bank equipment to save the 
cost of new. Earnings are closely 
scrutinized and all earnings are not paid 
out in dividends, for a reserve or surplus 
has been set aside. There have been 
no losses, however, because of the care 
and close supervision given each transac- 
tion. 

In the first vear the paid-in stock 
amounted to about $3,000, and the sub- 
scriptions to stock about $2,400 more. 
After much persuasion all but one of 
the employes signed up for one or the 
other if not both of these classes of 
stock. The second year over $8,000 
was fully paid in, many leaving their 
accumulations of the first year intact 
and adding to them as the success of the 
association seemed assured. Subscrip- 
tions amounted to about $4,000 addi- 
tional, showing the increased confidence 
and interest of the employes and proving 
the worth of the plan. All but two of 
the employes were members the second 
year, but before the third annual meeting 
every employe had signed up, for they 
did not want the others to know they 
were not in on it. They desired also 
to attend the annual meeting. Since the 


first vear the officers of the bank have 
acted merely in an advisory capacity— 
not even asking new employes to join. 
The employes are thoroughly sold on 
the plan and they themselves sell all 
newcomers before they have been with 
the bank a month. 


HOW BANKS EXHIBITED AT WOMEN’S FAIR 
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Bank exhibit booths at the Women’s World Fair held in Chicago, April 18 to 25. From left to right the booths are those of the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company, the Continental and Commercial Banks, and the Union 


The total number of loans the firs 
year was 169, of which 41 were to em. 
ployes. The second year 196 loans were 
made, of which 75 were to employes, 
The third year is showing still greater 
growth in every respect and more 
especially in interest and enthusiasm 
than the first two years. 

This, the third year, is seeing a re. 
organization of the association. Inas- 
much as the entire administration js 
handled by the employes some of whom 
in a few years should be handling the 
affairs of the bank—it seemed wise to 
draft new articles of association and 
by-laws patterned exactly after the ar. 
ticles of association and by-laws of the 
bank. This is being worked out, re 
sulting in more interest and showing all 
members just how the bank’s affairs are 
handled. It promises to surpass in 
benefits the good showing of the original 
organization, and the training in man- 
agement which the members receive 
should be valuable for the bank’s future, 

We now have a board, on the sliding 
seale plan, as does the bank. This board 
is elected in exactly the same manner 
as the bank’s board—the board members 
must take an oath of offiee—must or- 
ganize and elect a president, vice pres- 
ident and eashier. There is a discount 
committee to pass on all loans. There 
is a board examining committee. In 
place of quarterly reports, a report is 
now placed on the bulletin board each 
time the comptroller’s office issues a 
eall for report from the bank. 

The Kalamazoo National Bank feels 
that it has made a “birdie” by getting 
100 per cent of its employes to save 
systematically of their own accord, and 
at the same time giving its employes 
an opportunity to learn the operations 
of bank administration. We now feel 
better qualified and still more enthu- 
siastic in advocating employe saving. 





rust Company of Chicago. 
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N considering the 
of any paper at the Federal Reserve 
Bank, two distinct qualities must be 


rediscountability 


possessed by the offerings. First, it 
must be eligible paper, that is, paper 
the proceeds of which have been used 
for the purpose indicated in the Federal 
Reserve Act, paper whose maturities 
comply with the provisions of the act, 
and paper which is unquestionably nego- 
tiable in form. The Federal Reserve 
Aet itself says nothing about solvent 
eredits, and therefore, if the law only 
were to be followed, Federal Reserve 
Banks would be privileged to discount 
paper of insolvent concerns or those 
having no possibility or intention of 
repayment, provided the funds were 
used for eligible purposes. The counsel 
for the Federal Reserve Board, how- 
ever, has ruled that “Federal Reserve 
Banks are under no obligation to dis- 
count paper even though it may be 
eligible, but may accept it or refuse 
it in the exercise of diseretionary 
power.” It is the duty of Federal 
reserve bank directors to use the or- 
dinary caution of directors of other 
banks in accepting paper for rediseount. 
Therefore, besides the matter of eligi- 
bility, paper rediscounted must pass 
the Federal Reserve Bank test for 
solvent credits, and likewise have an 
assurance of liquidation at maturity 
acceptable to the Federal Reserve Bank 
and proper as a pledge to currency 
issues. These latter requirements have 
created the term “acceptability ;” hence 
paper, to be rediscountable, must pass 
the test of eligibility and acceptability. 


Farmers’ paper, to be eligible, must 
have been used for the production or 
harvesting of crops, or the carrying of 
agricultural products after harvest 
until marketed. It must not have been 
used for permanent or fixed investments 
of any kind, such as land, building, 
machinery or other capital purpose, or 
it must not have been borrowed for 
the purpose of loaning to others, and 
the name of a party using the proceeds 
for actual agricultural purpose must 
appear upon it as maker, drawer, ac- 
ceptor or endorser. As _ previously 
stated, it must be negotiable in form. 


Agricultural paper, to be acceptable, 
must be accompanied by a financial 
statement showing one of the parties 
Whose names appear on the note to have 
sufficient financial worth to guarantee 
the payment of the note. It must also 


MAKING FARM AND CATTLE PAPER 
ELIGIBLE FOR REDISCOUNT 


Liquidity and use for current operations 
are essential in agricultural paper which 
is to pass muster at the Federal Reserve 


By C.J. SHEPHERD 


Managing Director; Los Angeles Branch, Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco 


be accompanied by crop report or other 
information exhibiting a reasonable cer- 
tainty of the maker’s ability to liquidate 
the note at maturity from the proceeds 
of the sale of crops. 

Renters’ paper, unless the renter has 
other assefs than growing crops and 


i. er requirements for re- 
discounting agricultural 
paper at the Reserve banks, 
agricultural credit corpora- 
tions, and intermediate credit 
banks are described in the 
accompanying article by a 
Federal Reserve officer in 
close touch with recent de- 


velopments. 

“The present position of 
the agricultural and livestock 
industries,” he says, “is the 
natural result of conditions 


unable to avoid, and the 
numerous credit facilities 
available to them should have 
large influence in their recov- 
eryand continued prosperity.” 





farming equipment, cannot measure up 
to the standard of quality or assured 
liquidity required, and consequently 
should be endorsed by the landlord or 
other persons possessing sufficient worth 
to guarantee its payment in the event 
of erop failure. 

The paper of co-operating market- 
ing associations is acceptable for redis- 
count on financial statements which, 
taken by themselves, would not carry 
the paper across the goal. The paper 
of co-operative associations, when such 
association are borrowing to advance 
to their members for crop production 
purposes or for the purpose of buying 
packing material, fertilizer, fumigation 
expense or other crop producing ex- 
penses or packing expenses, is acceptable 
when the current liabilities are not in 
excess of the accounts receivable for 
such advances, including the value of 
packing material, ete. This is upon the 
basis that as to net worth packing co- 
operative associations, through their 
by-laws and crop agreements, have the 
combined guarantee and worth of their 
membership behind their borrowings to 
insure the quality of the paper, and 
the only question, therefore, is to deier- 
mine that the paper has not been used for 
permanent investment, thereby making 


it ineligible, and that the liquidity 
therof is assured. If the current lia- 
bilities do not exceed the quick assets, 
consisting of items aforementioned, there 
is ample evidence of eligibility, and if 
the crop agreements and by-laws provide 
that the packing charges and other 
advances may be deducted before the 
grower receives his money, the assur- 
ance of liquidity is likewise sufficient. 
The record of losses to banks in loaning 
to co-operative marketing associations 
in California has been so infinitesimal 
as to give to that paper a very high 
rating, and the only criticism ever 
found with it has been in some in- 
stances the inclination and practice of 
borrowing on short time notes for per- 
manent investment in plant buildings, 
ete. Capital loans have ‘not, until the 
last few years, received proper segrega- 
tion from eurrent Jiabilities. 

In determining the acceptability of 
livestock paper the matter of liquidity 
is quite different from that of agricult- 

ral paper. A majority of agricultural 

paper, exclusive of that secured by 
mortgages on land, is entirely . liquid- 
ated, or at least very greatly reduced, 
at the close of the season’s operations. 
With eattle and dairy paper this is not 
so. In faet, it is a very serious ques- 
tion whether or not a large proportion 
of cattle and dairy paper should not 
be classified as loans for an investment 
purpose, and therefore be ineligible for 
rediscount. Congress must have ree- 
ognized the lack of liquidity in cattle 
and dairy paper or they would. not . 
have made such elaborate provision for 
its financing in the Agricultural Credits 
Act. The interpretation could well be 
made that the Federal Reserve Banks 
should not rediscount cattle paper 
beyond that which is represented by 
cattle being fattened for market, or 
upon breeding cattle only to the extent 
that the calf crop would liquidate, or 
if upon dairy eattle, only to the extent 
that the net receipts from dairy 
products would liquidate within the nine 
month’s maturity. No such restrictions 
have yet been made, but they are 
apparently justified. 


Let us see how the Agricultural Credits 
Act provides for making direct secured 
loans for agricultural or livestock pur- 
poses. Secured loans may be made by 
agricultural credit corporations for 


periods not exceeding nine months on 
(Continued on page 45) 
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WHAT NEXT—GILT EDGED CHECKS 
WITH RADIUM INK? 


The fancy check book “evil” and 
its }drain on bank profits—How can 
bankers act to curb this growing abuse? 


By GEORGE WOODRUFF 


Vice-Chairman, National Bank of Republic, Chicago 


HE time of this story is 1930. The 

place is the lobby of a bank. The 
girl is standing at the “new account” 
desk. 

Says the girl: “I would like to open 
a checking account in this bank.” 

Says the bank officer, smiling: “Yes, 
madam, we shall be delighted to have 
you.” 

Says the girl: “But before I do so, 
I would like to know what kind of a 
check book you will give me.” 

Says the bank officer: “Well, 
madam, we have a wide assortment 
from which you may make a selection. 
Here is one we eall our ‘ensemble 
special.’ It consists, as you will ob- 
serve, of the finest Japanese silk paper 
fastened together with platinum staples 
and earefully bound in white seal 
leather. It has in addition, of course, 
a jacket made of the very finest ermine.” 

Says the girl: “It is very pretty, 
but I would like to see some others. A 
friend of mine has a beautiful one she 
secured at the bank across the street. 
It has a mirror inside the back cover, 
a powder puff in a dear little pocket 
inside the front cover, and a lip-stick 
fastened to it with a little gold chain.” 

Says the bank officer: “Oh, yes, you 
mean the ‘Vanity Check-Compact.’ 
Here is one of them. You will note 
that ours not only has the accessories 
you mention, but that each check has 
been daintily scented with an individual 
perfume of its own. In this way each 
check is self-identifying. In case you 
should wish to stop payment on a cer- 
tain check, you merely phone the teller 
and ask him to keep his nose open for 
a lavender or rose scented check, as the 
ease may be. We have these Check- 
Compacts in all shades and colors, so 
that our lady customers may carry a 
bank-outfit in harmony with the gown 
they wish to wear. Our evening check 
books, I might add, have the customer’s 
name printed in radium ink, so that 
they are luminous at night.” 

Says the girl: “I believe I will take 
one of the plum colored check books 
to start with. May I exchange it to- 
morrow if I find it doesn’t match my 
new slippers?” 

Says the bank officer: “Oh, yes, in- 
deed, you may change it at any time. 
Do you wish to take it with you or shall 
we deliver it?” 

Says the girl: “Why, the very idea! 
Deliver it, of course. Yes—just charge 
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it, please.” 

Of course the foregoing conversation 
has not yet taken place. But, at the 
rate the banks of the country are travel- 
ing at present, it may easily occur in 
the not far distant future. 

It is because of this tendency to give 
faney check books that I found upon in- 
vestigation, that 90 per cent of the bank- 
ers I have interviewed on the subject of 
“banking abuses” regard this problem 
as among the most important confront- 
ing the bank of America today. 

And it is a problem. If you doubt 
it, figure up how much you make on 
your average checking account and then 
decide for yourself whether or not your 
bank ean afford to give away expensive 
check books just for the sake of secur- 
ing this kind of business. 

There was a time when a bank was 
considered pretty liberal if it furnished 
its depositors with ordinary check books 
free of charge. But that time has long 
since passed. Today the publie expects 
to be given not only ordinary check 
books, but fancy, richly embellished 
check books. Many of these are bound 
in the finest leather and the checks are 
printed on the most expensive kind of 
paper. Yet, because of the intense 
competition now existing in the field 
of banking, they are given away and 
left, with little thought of the expense 
involved. ‘ 


“T"“DUCATE your customer to 
come to your bank be- 
cause he wants to come, not 
because of some special 
stunt,” wrote Edw. J. Goff of 
the Citizens National Bank 
and Trust Company of Cin- 
cinnati in commenting on Mr. 
Woodruff’s article last month 
on the tendency among certain 
bankers to “buy” new busi- 
ness. And headded,“don’t for- 
get that if your stunt brought 
the customer into your bank, 
the other fellow’s stunt will 
take him out of your bank. 
Let’s be reasonable.” 
Letters from all sections of 
the country reveal unusual 
interest. in Mr. Woodruff’s 
series on certain banking 
abuses. Be sure to read 
’ these from month to month. 


In some communities—but not many 
—an effort has been made to do away 
with this practice. In New Orleans, 
for example, the banks have attacked 
this problem in earnest. At one time 
the banks in that city had check books 
lithographed for their customers, but 
this proved so burdensome that an 
agreement was entered into whereby 
the banks would not furnish special 
check books but would limit themselves 
to checks of the ordinary kind. In case 
a customer wishes a special check book, 
his bank simply allows him the amount 
which it would have to pay if the checks 
were on the standard form, the cus- 
tomer paying the difference in cost him- 
self. The result of this move has been 
that the de luxe check book evil has 
practically disappeared in New Orleans. 

Closely akin to the giving of ex- 
pensive check books is the almost 
equally costly practice of imprinting 
the names of customers on the checks 
themselves. In a great majority of 
eases this is done without any charge 
whatever, while in others a small but 
wholly inadequate fee is asked for this 
service. 

Some banks have a rule whereby they 
collect the cost of check book printing 
from all depositors, especially those 
whose balances average less than $1,000 
on non-interest bearing accounts and 
$2,500 on interest bearing accounts. 
These cases, however, are rare and do 
not meet the problem in the right way, 
as many enemies are created when dis- 
criminatory charges of this kind are 
made by individual banks. 

The argument against the giving away 
of expensive check books and the imprint- 
ing of names on checks has been stated 
logically by a Baltimore banker, who, 
in diseussing the situation with me, had 
this to say: “Personally, I do not see 
any more reason for a bank buying 
checks for its customers than for 4 
bank to supply them with ledgers or 
perhaps with their pens, pencils and 
ink.” 

Of course the furnishing of ordinary 
checks free of charge is so well estab- 
lished that it would be difficult, if in- 
deed desirable, to do away with this 
practice. But on the contrary, it would 
seem to be the height of good sense for 
the banks of the country to get together 
and diseourage—through some sort of 
collective agreement—the growing and 
dangerous practice of giving away e 
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pensive, de luxe check books and the al- 
most equally as costly habit of imprint- 
ing customers’ names on checks free of 
cost. 

No reasonable person should expect 
his or her bank to go to the expense of 
furnishing check books or checks of this 
description to people maintaining small 
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or average accounts and few people 
would expect it if they were not en- 
couraged by the eagerness of the banks 
themselves to secure business through 
such methods. 

Just how the problem should be met 


is for the banks to decide. But the fact 
that New Orleans and certain other 
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cities have been able to solve the issue 
satisfactorily through Clearing House 
agreements would seem to point the 
way for similar action in other com- 
munities. For, after all, it is by means 
of local agreements that most of the 
banking abuses of today can best be 
attacked and eliminated. 


ANALYZING THE WORK OF THE 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


How a woman banker in Connecticut has stud- 
ied the needs of the people and renders per- 
sonal service in helping to solve home problems 


HE service director or manager of 
the women’s department, at her 
desk in or near the lobby of the bank, 
adds much to the atmosphere of the 
institution. 

The specific ways in which women 
may serve their bank with a view to 
inereased usefulness, depends largely 
upon the community. Careful study 
must be made by the service director to 
ascertain the needs of the people and 
she must thoroughly understand the use 
of the facilities at her disposal. 

She should be well informed on home 
economies as there is in every com- 
munity great need for advice of this 
nature. To be successful, the home 
must be run on a business basis. Budg- 
etting and careful accounting are as 
essential in a well managed home as in 
a successful business. The average 
home maker needs intelligent assistance, 
to keep her problems from becoming 
burdensome. The budget and expense 
books made merely to sell should be 
avoided. They are perplexing to the 
average housekeeper. The home prob- 
lems should be carefully studied by the 
service director with reference to in- 
dividual needs. The books and forms 
used should be prepared by her. No 
woman should undertake this work 
without special preparation. 

Through our service department we 
prepare budgets, advise on all manner 
of domestic problems, conduct school 
savings, industrial savings, train chil- 
dren to do their own banking in the 
children’s department, co-operate with 
a2 insurance company in life insurance, 
have charge of mailing lists, work with 
tity mission and other charitable and 
educational organizations, co-operate 


with employment agencies and real 
estate companies and promote Ameri- 
tanization work among our people of 
foreign birth and extraction. 

The school savings and children’s de- 
partment are important problems and 
will mean much to the future genera- 


By E. LILLIAN WHITE 





tion. Through the children we reach 
their families and many times their 
friends and even their teachers. The 
savings plan for children should be ac- 
companied by a plan of accounting and 
budgeting for the older pupils, teaching 
them to plan their earnings or allow- 
ances and thereby learn to spend wisely 
as well as to save wisely. 


The service director needs to visit 


the schools and take the message of 
There may be 


banking to the pupils. 


Personal Service Director, Savings Bank of New London, New London, Conn. 


the operation of the various machines; 
taking the children’s finger prints; dis- 
tributing pencils or blotters or pos 
eards of the bank, ete. ; 

Our bank is so situated that we con- 
duct in the summer, on our lawn in the 
rear of our bank, entertainments for 
the children of the mission district. 
Our treasurer often addresses these 
groups, interesting programs are ar- 
ranged and refreshments served. This 
is a part of our Americanization plan. 





Miss E. Lillian White at her desk in the Savings Bank of New London, New London, Conn., ex- 


plaining budgeting and 


accounting to a group 


boy scouts—just one of the many 


duties she has as manager of personal service. 


contests to encourage regularity of de- 
posits, poster contests in which the 
children may picture their own ideas of 
thrift, visits to the bank elasses ac- 
companied by the teachers, to learn the 
methods of handling depositors’ money; 
showing how it is invested; explaining 








The superintendent of the city mission, 
the captain of the Salvation Army and 
the social service department of Con- 
necticut College assist with this work. 
The service director may do much for 
her institution and the community by 
addressing parent-teachers’ meetings, 
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Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. elubs, 
Boy Seout and Girl Seout groups, ar- 
ranging speaking dates for her officials 
at important gatherings and _ special 
meetings where the bank should be 
represented by its leading official. She 
should be associated with civic, educa- 
tional and philanthropic organizations, 
using her bank to assist with financial 
drives and membership campaigns, 
where the counting and coin machines 


are accessible. She should make her- 
self useful in all worthy community 
projects. 

Booths at fairs and “Home Town 
Products” shows have proved of value 
to us, as well as window displays in the 
community house of the Electrie Light 
and Power Company. 

The service director should address 
people in their own language; that is, 
she should speak to the children in the 


language they understand, to adults jn 
their language and to foreigners jp 
simple terms that will be intelligible to 
them. She must be untiring in her 
efforts to serve; she must be sympa- 
thetic, unselfish and patient. The value 
of this service cannot be estimated jn 
dollars and cents. It is too far reach- 
ing for such valuation which would be 
inadequate from any viewpomt and 
unfair to the department. 


THE BANK OF FRANCE AND THE 
“CURRENCY CRISIS” 


The crux of the French financial problem is 
how to persuade the people that they must 
make up the deficit out of their own pockets 


By RUDOLF CLEMEN 


Economist, Illinois Merchants Trust Company, Chicago 


HE Bank of France is the center 

and mainstay of the French credit 
system. Few other banks have been so 
closely associated with the political af- 
fairs of a nation, for founded by 
Napoleon in 1800, it is the sole bank of 
issue. Its most important function is 
to make and regulate the fiduciary cur- 
rency and maintain the specie reserve. 
It acts as banker for the French gov- 
ernment. As such it receives revenues, 
makes disbursements, discounts govern- 
ment paper, floats loans and manages 
the public debt. It also carries on 
regular commercial banking functions 
with other banks and corporations and 
individuals. 

The bank’s capital stock of 182,500,000 
franes is owned by its 33,781 stock- 
holders: The government owns no 
stock. Some 10 per cent of the stock is 
held by those owning 2 shares or less, 
and 20 per cent by those having 5 
shares or less. 

Government Control 

Although the French government 
does not hold title to any share of stock 
of the Bank of France, nevertheless, 
it exercises control over the institution 
through the oppointment of the Gov- 
ernor and two deputy-governors who 
are removable from office at the will of 
the minister of finance. The governing 
body of the bank is a general council 
of 15 regents and 3 inspectors or 
auditors. Members of this council are 
elected by the stockholders, but 3 of the 
regents must be chosen from the French 
Treasury disbursing agents, and 3 in- 
spectors and 5 regents must be selected 
from the business men among the stock- 
holders. The only shareholders entitled 
to participate in the annual meetings 
held in January are the 200 who hold 
the largest amount of stock. From the 
preceding classification of stockholders 
it would appear that at the present time 


each one who possesses voting rights must 
be among those who own 51 or more 
shares of stock. 

The reserves against notes or de- 
posits are not fixed by law. Before 
1914 the ratio of gold and silver to 
notes was 72.8 per cent; for every four 
franes of notes there was a gold and 


S a result of excessive 
costs of the war and 
reconstruction of the devas- 
tated areas with which 
France has been burdened, 
together with failure of 
Germany to make adequate 
reparations payments, the 
Bank of France is confronting 
a serious currency crisis. 
An increased ‘circulation has 
been authorized of approxi- 
mately four billion francs in 
notes beyond the former legal 
maximum of 41 billion francs. 


The accompanying article 
was prepared by Mr. Clemen 
in response to a number of 
inquiries regarding the organ- 
ization and functions of the 
Bank of France, the question 
of note circulation, the possi- 
bility of inflation, and the 
proposed capital levy. The 
article should be of interest 
to all bankers. 


silver cover of three frances. Since 1914 
the gold holdings have increased but 
the gain has not been anywhere near 
the increase in notes. The ratio in 1921 
was 15 per cent at which figure it re- 
mained until recently. 

In return for its note issuing privi- 
lege the bank pays the government a 


progressive tax on its circulation, in 
addition to stamp taxes and an impost 
on its dividends. It also has had an 
arrangement with the government by 
which the bank was to advance credits 
in ease of public emergency. 


Advances to Government 


With the coming of war the state, 
which in peace is forbidden to borrow 
from the bank, becomes the chief bor- 
rower. The note issues instead of ex- 
panding and contracting with the needs 
of business, expanded as rapidly as the 
state required funds. The only check 
against unlimited expansion was the 
good judgement of the Minister of 
Finance in not foreing the bank to issue 
notes beyond an amount which would 
destroy their value. 

To meet the needs of government the 
legal maximum limits of note issue of 
the Bank of France were increased as 
follows: 


Dec. 29, 1911, raised to 6,800,000,000 francs 
Aug. 5, 1914, raised to 12,000,000,000 franes 
May 11, 1915, raised to 15,000,000,000 frances 
Mar. 15, 1916, raised to 18,000,000,000 frances 
Feb. 15, 1917, raised to 21,000,000,000 francs 
Sept. 10, 1917, raised to 24,000,000,000 frances 
Feb. 7, 1918, raised to 27,000,000,000 francs 
May 3, 1918, raised to 30,000,000,000 francs 
. 8, 1918, raised to 33,000,000,000 francs 
. 25, 1919, raised to 36,000,000,000 franes 
y 17, 1919, raised to 40,000,000,000 frances 
y 31, 1920 raised to 43,000,000,000 francs 
. 28, 1920, reduced to 41,000,000,000 franes 
April 15, 1925, raised to 45,000,000,000 frances 


This resulted in inflation of both eur- 
rency and credit. Since the use of 
checks has never been developed in 
France as in the United States, the in- 
creases in note circulation were an il- 
portant part of the inflation in Franee, 
the notes being issued largely against 
government obligations. The note cit- 
culation increased after the war until 
in 1920 it was nearly 40,000,000,000 
franes. The government then, profiting 
from other nations’ experiences, made 
great efforts in the latter part of 1920 
to check the increased circulation. In 
September, 1920, the maximum limit 00 
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the note issue was reduced by decree 
from 43,000,000,000 franes to 41,000,- 
000,000 franes. 

State Reduces Borrowings 

In December, 1920, a convention be- 
tween the government and the Bank of 
France was signed by which it was 
agreed that the advances from the bank 
to the government should be reduced 
from 27,000,000,000 franes to 25,000- 
000,000 franes at the end of 1921, and 
that thereafter they should be reduced 
2,000,000,000 franes each year. 

At the end of 1921 the government 
fulfilled its obligation in this respect, 
but at the end of 19232 it was able to 
pay back only 1,000,000,000 franes. 
Aceordingly, the bank released the gov- 
ernment from the required payment, 
and by agreement of December, 1922, 
the maximum advances for 1923 were 
fixed at 24,000,000,000 franes. Again, 
at the end of 1923 the government was 
able to repay only 800,000,000 franes 
and the bank released the government 
from the required payment of 2,000,- 
000,000 franes. The maximum for 1924 
was retained at 24,000,000,000 franes. 

At the end of 1924 the government 
repaid 1,200,000,000 frances, part of the 
money coming from the loan floated in 
the United States in November, 1924. 
The maximum advances for 1925 were 
reduced to 22,000,000,000 franes. 

In the first part of 1924 the note cir- 
culation rose rapidly to new high 
points, and during the year on several 
oceasions was close to the legal maxi- 
mum of 41,000,000,000 franes. Funds 
received by the government from the 
$100,000,000 loan floated in the United 
States in November, 1924, and from in- 
tenal loans (about 4,000,000,000 
franes) strengthened the position of the 
government so that the note circulation 
was held within the legal limit 


The new purchasing power which was 
brought into existence through inflation 
in France during the war was artificially 
created purchasing power, created not 
beeause of a need for increased media of 
exchange, but to provide the govern- 
ment with additional revenue. There 
was not a corresponding increase in 
commodities tended to raise prices and 
depreciate exchange rates. 

One characteristic of the Bank of 
Franee has been its attempt to keep to 
an even rate of discount with as few 
changes as possible. In this it pur- 
sued a more even policy than other 
central banks. But with increase in 
note circulation the bank had to raise 
its rate for advances last September 
from seven to eight per cent, and for 
discounts ‘from six to seven per cent on 
Deember 11, 1924, the highest diseount 
rate since 1873. 


Effect on Investments 
The demand of the government on 
the bank for funds has had an effect 
on the investment situation in France. 
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To quote the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
for April, 1925: 

“The fundamental reason for the 
shortage of long-term funds in France 
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is the continuous large demand by the 
Government, first, to finance the war 
and later to finance reconstruction. 
This demand upon the savings of the 
nation, moreover, accompanied or fol- 
lowed the direct destruction of property 
by the war, the complete or almost com- 
plete loss of a large volume of foreign 
investments, and the suspension of pro- 
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“Tt should be borne in mind, further- 
more, that under conditions of unsteady 
exchange rates and rising commodity 
prices, investors are inclined to sell 
bonds and buy stocks in the hope of 
conserving intact the real value of their 
capital and of maintaining or inereas- 
ing their income through the larger 
dividends anticipated from the increased 
monetary profits of industrial corp- 
orations. This results in a diversion of 
funds from fixed-rate to dividend-earn- 
ing securities, with a consequent short- 
tage of funds available for investment 
in bonds, and extremely high rates of 
returns even on _ gilt edged 
obligations. 

“In the short-term market the princi- 
pal influence has been the expansion of 
the commercial demand for credit aris- 
ing out of the growth of industrial and 
trade activity. This demand has been 
reflected at the Bank of France in the 
growth of note cireulation, which prior 
to 1920 was due largely to borrowing by 
the Treasury, but sinee that time has 
been mainly in response to the needs of 
commerce and industry. War borrow- 
ings by the government have declined 
gradually since 1920, while discounts 
and advances by the Bank of France 
have increased considerably.” 

Is There Inflation or Not? 

At the present time there are con- 
flicting views about French currency. 
Is it, or is it not inflated? Every one 
in France, however, agrees that infla- 
tion should be resisted, but whether in 


long-term 











Keystone Photo 


The Bank of France on the Rue de la Banque, Paris, the storm center of France during the past 


month and around which much of the interest in the cabinet crisis had its starting point. 
the recent currency crisis it was paving government officials in prom 
the poli 


Caillaux, once an exile, now directs 


ductive activity of the major industrial 
area during the period of military 
operations, which was only gradually 
resumed after the cessation of hostili- 
ties. The supplies of investment funds 
were further reduced by an indetermin- 
able volume of capital transferred 
abroad, which was, however, offset by 
considerable foreign borrowings, notably 
in recent months. 


During 
notes. Joseph 


issory 
cy of the bank in his capacity of Minister of Finance. 


a broad or a strict way is the question. 
Since the spring of 1924 the note 
cireulation has remained close to 40 
billions, while up to 1922 it did not 
exceed 37 billions. This recent increase 
was not due to increased advances to 
government, for the latter have been 
reduced. The increase in note cireula- 
tion has been due to needs of trade and 
(Continued on page 93) 











HAT do you propose doing with 
your show window to get the June 
Bride nicely started along the savings 
route? Will you help her make the 
grade after the honeymoon has passed 
and the business side of matrimony is 
before the house? 

A good many young married couples 
do not realize the amount of service 
that savings banks render these days. 
Especially is this true of drawing up 
a budget, which is a frequent cause of 
friction between husband and wife. 

We will assume that the bank has 
window display facilities of some kind 
or other, or is planning to install them. 

“What kind of a bridal trim should 
we stage?” is the question that flashes 
through the mind of the bank advertiser. 

Most of the display managers whose 
ideas are presented in this article know 
little about banking methods, but they 
do know a lot about the June Bride— 
that charming young woman who com- 


WHAT ABOUT THE JUNE BRIDE IN 
YOUR SAVINGS APPEAL? 


Window displays can be used effectively 
to emphasize the business side of mat- 
rimony and the value of regular saving 


By ERNEST A. DENCH 


mands the cream of the show windows 
from Maine to California. But the 
banking field will not be entirely ne- 
glected. 

For the past three years, Miss Alice 
Moshier has been in charge of the dis- 
play work for the Merchants National 
Bank of Fargo, North Dakota. How 
she proceeds to interest the June Bride 
in the services this bank has to offer, is 
told in her own words: 

“The picturing of a bride and groom 
in wedding attire is a feature that has 
been overdone. While I have never 
used such a display, I believe their first 
breakfast could be pictured, by secur- 
ing from local motion picture theatres, 
lithographed cut-outs or photographs 
of the right proportion and appearance. 
The completed trim could show the 
couple seated at a daintily arranged 
breakfast table, backed up by a ecard 
worded in this vein: 

After their first breakfast, they re- 
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FFICERS, members of a committee 

and members of the board of con- 
trol of the Stone Mountain Memorial 
Association and Federal bank officials 
grouped about sacks containing 250,000 
new half dollars issued to aid in the 
collection of funds for the completion 
of the Stone Mountain Civil War 
group. The Stone Mountain half dollar 
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International Newsreel Photo 


was specially coined by authorization of 
the Treasury Department, and bears a 
likeness of Generals Lee and Jackson 
on horseback—the first equestrian fig- 
ures ever to be placed on American 
coins. Banks throughout the country will 
_buy the half dollars from the Memorial 
Association and distribute them at a 
profit which goes to the association. 



















solve to start a savings account, that 

their happiness may be assured, in 

the years to come. 

“One idea I used with a little differ. 
ent tieup, was a desert scene, with sand, 
toy camels here and there, pyramids, 
and even the Sphinx. The latter | 
formed by modeling clay and a doll’s 
head, all painted a tan color and 
sprinkled with sand. An oasis, too, ean 
be conveyed by a mirror for a lake, 
surrounded by tiny trees. The main 
attraction of the window should be a 
pair of dolls, or cut-outs of figures from 
the movie houses, for these figures are 
much more animated in their facial ex- 
pression. 

The thrills of honeymoon are only 

increased by definite plans to start a 

savings account when HOME is a 

reality 
is the window card appeal I would 
suggest. 

A year ago, in advertising our trust 
department, cut-out figures were se 
eured from a local picture theatre 
(after the owner had finished with 
them), showing a bride and groom kneel- 
ing on a white satin pillow, with a 
dainty pink arch over their heads, in 
addition to a wedding bell. I had a 
eard in the following vein: 

*TIL DEATH DO US PART is not 
long enough nowadays. 

The thoughtful husband provides for 
the happiness of his loved ones by ar- 
ranging for our trust department to 
assume his responsibilities, in case of 
his death. 

For a savings bank appeal, the same 
setting could be employed, but with the 
showeard changed to read: 

*TIL DEATH DO US PART is not 
long enough nowadays, but the truly 
thoughtful husband insures the happt- 
ness of his bride by starting a savings 
account in her name, so that she may 
be provided for all time. ; 
In Boston, Massachusetts, is a high 

grade retail grocery house,—the S. 8 

Pierce Company—whose product dis 
plays are among the most convineilg 
in New England. D. A. Morey is the 
display manager who has raised grocery 
display standards to an unusually high 
level. He states: ' 

“The June Bride savings bank dis 

play is one that has been neglected # 

the past. It is a type of display ths 
can be made much more interesting that 
ordinary merchandise windows. Banks, 
insurance companies and other bus 
nesses of a similar nature have a dis 
tinet service which can be sold throug 
the window. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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PUTTING EXECUTIVE POWER INTO 


YOUR BANK’S ADVERTISING 


When the “men higher up” in the bank take 
an active interest, financial advertising becomes 


HERE was once a bank, not over 
a thousand miles from where I 
sit, whose advertisements were as harm- 
les as skimmed milk—and almost as 
stimulating. 

They were as regular and uniform 
as the announcements of a cuckoo-clock. 

Every one of them was so interesting 
that every word of it would have been 
read by a shipwrecked reporter alone 
on a raft with just one newspaper. 
They were convincing on just one point, 
to wit: that the bank which paid for 
them believed in advertising. 

The bank in question had kept a con- 
sistent- level of deposits since its then 
chief executive took office ten years 
before. It had never failed to pay 
dividends. It had fully three dollars of 
deposit liabilities to one of capital lia- 


bilities. Its president was perfectly 
satisfied with its publicity. Why 
shouldn’t I be? 


Because once upon a time that pres- 
ident was showing a visitor over his 
bank and because the visitor told me 
what happened. Thus: 

They were crossing a rear mezzanine 
between the general bookkeepers and 
the transit department when they 
passed a tiny flat-topped desk at the 
head of a back stairway, in a window- 
less corner, by an open closet where the 
sweepers kept their mops. 

The president had been directing at- 
tention to good working conditions in 
the bookkeeping department. So he 
may have felt that a word of explana- 
tio was needed as they passed this 
Cinderella corner, in which a colorless 
young man was clipping newspapers. 

“This,” said the president, “er—this 
happens to be our advertising man.” 

Now I’m not asking you to waste pity 
on the advertising man. If he was a poor 
enough advertising man or a poor 
enough spirit to work under those con- 
ditions, he probably deserved even less 
than he was getting. But consider—— 

That bank “happened to be spending” 
around thirty thousand dollars a year 
m advertising space. Add the salary 
they “happened to be paying” their ad- 
vertising man, and they must have been 
spending. thirty-one thousand—maybe 
thirty-two thousand. 

Suppose the president had had a vice 
President drawing that much money— 
or half that much. Wouldn’t he have 
looked him over occasionally for signs of 
life? Wouldn’t he have checked him up 





just as effective as merchandise publicity 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


First Vice-President, Bankers Service Corp., New York 


from time to time for comparative re- 
sults? Wouldn’t he have fired him 
after, at most, a year of innocuous 
desuetude? Or if he decided to give 
him one more chance, wouldn’t he have 
speeded him up, checked him up and 
backed him up? 

Of course all this happened in the 
days before advertising became a rec- 
ognized banking activity. in the 
days when banks spent money on it 
but only charlatans made money out of 
it. 

That bank today has changed its 
tactics entirely where advertising is 
concerned, and, as in other banks the 
country over, the change has come about 
through executive recognition of ad- 
vertising as an investment, executive co- 
operation with advertising and execu- 
tive backing of the man or men re- 
sponsible for it. 


Executives of banks have found that 
the advertising department needs four 
kinds of backing, as follows: 


The Russell National Bank of Lewistown, Pa. is sending personal 
representatives to see its friends about their banking needa These 
gentlemen are members of our employes organization 

Our service has always been avaiable to a!! people---cld and 
young. nch and poor---but mow we are going {0 the people with per- 

mh eee gatine sernnices and a persona! welcome to 
‘every one who needs them 


We bespeak your courtesies for our representative when he calls 


on you and beheve you will find the time you give him 1 not onty weil 
spent but well invested. These solicstors are trained business getters. 
Nevertheless, ths Bank would not tolerate any discourtesies or misrep- 








the advertising department in its plans 
for finding or creating and then an- 
nouncing distinctive features of service, 
and he sees that every man and woman 
in the bank keeps step with this policy. 

Fourth, the executive stands behind 
the advertising department in an un- 
biased analysis of the results of adver- 
tising plans after they are carried out. 
Due eredit for successful plans and due 
discredit for unsuccessful plans come of 
full information and full co-operation 
in assembling data given to the adver- 
tising department, and given peneny, 
by operating units. 

As strong an example as I have seen 
of executive power in advertising copy 
is furnished by Robert F. Maddox, 
chairman of the board of the Atlanta- 
Lowry National Bank of: Atlanta, Ga. 
Any one who has watched him at work 
and who knows of his multifarious pub- 
lie activities, can testify that Mr. Mad- 
dox is not overburdened with time. He 
uses an advertising agency which takes 


STRONGEST 


This bank uses a half e of ne space to advertise its solicitors and to break down some 
pag a ay me dl 


First, the executive stands behind the 
advertising department by giving it di- 
rect inspirations on what to publish. 

Second, the executive stands behind 
the advertising department in its con- 
tinuous survey of the business of the 
bank and sees that it gets requisite data 
on business the bank has, new business 
it is getting, old business it is losing, 
and the reason why in each particular 
case. 

Third, 


the executive stands behind 


es resistance confronting them. 


care of details of copy and copy-dress- 
ing for him, but he personally supplies 
themes for many of his advertisements 
and personally breathes the spirit of 
the bank and its public relations into 
every one of them. 

As a matter of fact, executive power 
in advertising does not necessarily de- 
pend on high priced executive time in 
any wasteful quantities, if the proper 
relations are set up between executive 
and advertising man. Ten minutes of 
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positive inspiration on the part of the 
bank president—applied before a word 
is written—will do more to make his 
advertisements pay than three hours of 
criticism applied to manuscript or 
proof. 

Of course this inspiration will fall on 
stony ground unless the man directly 
responsible for advertising production 
has made a thorough survey of the bank, 
of its background, its aims and ideals, 
its personnel and its composite person- 
ality. But a man can spend ten years 
in a bank, punching the time clock at 
8:30 every morning and 5 every evening 
without getting such an understanding, 
unless the chief executive helps him. 
He cannot personally dig his facts out 
of the minds of stockholders, directors 
and officers without the help of the chief 
executive, nor can he get the mass of 
data on customer-relations which he 
must digest and analyze, unless the 
clerical force of the bank does a certain 
amount of continuous work in_ his 
behalf. 

Putting it concretely, here are some 
points on which the advertising man- 
ager should have complete information, 
and on which he cannot get complete 
information unless clerical operatives 
and customer-contact officers supply it 
to him. 

(1) Growth of each department ot 
the bank from year to year with com- 
parative figures on growth of similar 
departments in other banks and reasons 
why. 

(2) Day-to-day figures on new re- 

_lations opened, old relations closed, ex- 


Loan Departments as 
Sources of New 
Business 
a. impartiality and 

close co-operative rela- 
tions with borrowing custom- 
ers are opening up fertile 
fields for new business effort 
by bank executives. 

In the June issue of THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY Mr. 
Knapp will discuss the meth- 
ods by which borrowers can 
be made to see that their 
relations with the bank are in 
reality mutual accommoda- 
tions. He will show also how 
executives are using their 
loan departments to develop 
good will among hundreds of 
people who never actually 
borrow. 

Watch for this interesting 
article next month—the 
eighth in Mr. Knapp’s series 
on “Bank Executives as New 
Business Getters.” 


isting relations materially extended or 
decreased, and new customers intro- 
duced by old customers, with reason 
why in each individual ease. 

(3) Customer commendations on 
service, either verbal or written; also 
customer kicks, if any. 

(4) Objectives and contacts of of- 
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Two distinctive types of executive appeals are seen in these advertisements. The Continental 

and Commercial Banks’ advertisement at the left reflects executive policy. A typical piece of 

advertising of the Mercantile Trust Co. of St. Louis is shown at the right carrying the personal 
signature of Festus J. Wade, president. 


ficers who call on prospective custom. 
ers, in as much detail as possible, 

(8) Federal and state laws, city or. 
dinances, clearing house regulations ang 
bankers’ association proceedings which 
will affect policies of the bank. 

(6) Personnel readjustments in vari- 
ous departments with their executive 
background. 

(7) Contemplated physical  read- 
justments of the bank’s building or 
buildings. Other data on physical ens. 
tomer conveniences. 

Of course, these are highly confiden. 
tial matters and only a trusted and 
trustworthy man can be kept informed 
about them, but only a trusted and 
trustworthy man should be allowed to 
handle investments of the bank’s funds, 
for advertising or any other purpose. 

Distinction in bank advertising is al- 
most impossible without executive back- 
ing. The executive who takes the blue- 
pencil attitude toward his advertising 
¢an always find things to cut out of 
it. Such and such an_ expression 
is too “slangy.” Such and such a one 
is “too sweeping.” Such and such an- 
other is “misleading” or “ambiguous” 
or “not strictly accurate.” When all 
else fails, the copy is either “too short 
to be understood” or “too long to be 
read through.” 

No copy on earth can stand this sort 
of negative criticism. The morning 
after the Gettysburg address was de- 
livered a prominent newspaper said 
that President Lincoln “delivered a few 
short and gawky remarks.” 

The trouble is that unless the bank 
supplies distinctive subject matter for 
advertisements the only thing about 
them you can talk about is their ver- 
biage. The executive whose bank is 
doing things—doing them in novel ways, 
doing them better and doing them first 
—¢can give positive, constructive, help- 
ful criticism that will gladden the heart 
of any advertising man. Of course, 
there are bound to be times and seasons 
even in the most aggressive and pro- 
gressive of banks when distinctive and 
novel things are not being done. Then 
it is the job of the advertising man to 
find and “play up” features of differ- 
ence between his bank and others, for 
all they are worth. Bank advertising 
ealls for more of this kind of ingenuity 
than any other advertising, but the 
executive who frowns on it will soon 
kill it, and the resultfulness of his ad- 
vertising outlay will lie down and die 
beside it. 

The best way I know to make adver- 
tising valueless is to insist on its being 
submitted to four vice presidents, 4 
department head, the bank’s lawyer and 
an officers’ meeting before its final 0. K 
by the chief. None of these censor 
feels at all responsible for strengthen- 
ing the advertising, none by any pos 
sible chance ever adds anything, while 


(Continued on page 39) 
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DEVELOPING A SOUND POLICY 


FOR BANK INVESTMENTS 


Failure to differentiate between the objectives of 
investment and speculation often leads bankers 






NYONE who is at all familiar with 
the manner in which the great 
majority of bank bond accounts have 
been handled in the past, and in which 
a great number are now handled, must 
agree that a maximum of sales pressure 
has been exercised, whereas the need 
has been for an investment policy that 
will be of greater service to the bank. 

Too often, the banker has been told 
that the bonds he needed for his bank 
aceount were the particular securities 
that the salesman was trying to dispose 
of at that time. The bond so suggested 
may be quite safe and entirely satis- 
factory for some purposes. The prob- 
abilities, however, are that, without an 
exact and specific understanding and 
appropriation of the bank’s position, 
the nature of its local demands, and a 
thorough analysis of the bonds already 
earried in its account, such recommen- 
dations are as valuable as the medical 
advice a banker would receive if he 
telephoned his physician merely saying 
that he was sick and asked for medicine 
to be sent to him by messenger. 

There are bonds to suit every need 
and when they are sold as they should 
be sold, a thorough analysis and an 
intelligent understanding on the part 
of the investment house is just as im- 
portant as is the physician’s examina- 
tion. Nevertheless, there are a great 
many bond salesmen who seemingly fail 
to comprehend the mechanism of bank- 
ing requirements and who make recom- 
mendations for the bond account before 
they have taken sufficient time or 
trouble to ascertain the bank’s require- 
ments. While it is impossible in an 
article of this kind to discuss specific 
recommendations that would be appli- 
cable to varied banking requirements, it 
is possible to discuss those general con- 
siderations which should obtain in 
selecting the investments for any and 
all banking institutions. 

The first essential is to appreciate 
just what sound investment is—an es- 
sential that is just as applicable to 
banks as it is to individuals. Sound 
ivestment reduced to its simplest terms 
is merely lending surplus funds at a 
fixed rate with sufficient security to 
msure prompt payment of interest and 
the principal. This contrasts with spec- 
wation, which is not so much concerned 
with either security or rate of income 
a it is with the chance of a turnover 
at a profit. 


into unwise practices in purchasing securities 


By €. W. SILLS - 
Vice President, Halsey, Stuart & Co. 





Investment and speculation, in short, 
are two entirely different undertakings. 
They cannot ordinarily be mixed suc- 
cessfully in a single transaction, though 
bond buyers, including bank officials 
purchasing for the bond account, fre- 
quently attempt to do so. It is because 
of this unwise—and dangerous—prac- 
tice that I wish to diseuss briefly the 
essentials of a sound investment policy 
in contrast to what might be called a 
speculative investment policy. 

In the first place, the failure to dif- 
ferentiate between the objectives of in- 
vestment and speculation sometimes 
leads the buyer for the bank’s bond ac- 
count to withhold the investment of 
surplus funds in expectation of a more 
favorable market in which to buy. This 
is speculation in itself. This tendency 
is most apparent in a weak or declining 
market, when, notwithstanding admit- 
tedly low price levels, such buyers hold 
off, hoping to buy at the extreme low 
level of prices. 

Insurance companies, constant buyers 
of securities for strictly investment 
purposes, are recognized as among the 
most discriminating of investors. The 
bond buyer for one of the largest in- 
surance companies in the United States 
recently told me that, in general, it was 
the poliey of his organization—and his 


al yee apparently exists a 
great deal of confusion in 
the minds of many bankers,” 
says Mr. Sills, “who fail to 
distinguish between second- 
ary reserve and quick reserve 
requirements which naturally 
follow in importance the 
primary or legal reserve re- 
quirements that every banker 
is obliged by lawto maintain.” 


So, in an effort to make 
these points entirely clear, 
consideration will be given 
in his article next month to 
the question of what types of 
securities really are suited to 
secondary reserve purposes. 

This will be the third in 


Mr. Sills’ series of articles on 
the bank’s bond account. 











own personal practice as well—to invest 
surplus funds as they came in, regard- 
less of prevailing price levels. Further 
investigation has demonstrated that 
this policy is quite general with insur- 
ance companies. The reason for this 
is that over short periods, fluctuations 
in bond prices are not large, and the 
possibility of the slight gain that might 
result from withholding investments for 
such an interval is ordinarily offset by 
sacrifice in interest and by the possi- 
bility of having to pay a higher, rather 
than a lower figure for the bonds ulti- 
mately purchased. . 

Our own extended experience in deal- 
ing in bonds has demonstrated to us eon- 
clusively that the bond buyer who in- 
vests as his funds are received, accom- 
modating his selection of bond invest- 
ments to conditions in the market— 
short term under certain conditions, 
long term under others—attempting 
only to obtain a fair interest return 
based on conditions existing at the time 
of receipt of his funds, is, in the end, 
a more successful and satisfied investor 
than the one who defers his investments 
in an attempt always to buy “at the 
bottom” of the market. 

Secondly, inasmuch as sound invest- 
ment contemplates only security of 
principal and interest, with a fair re- 
turn on the capital invested, any profit 
that results from the undertaking is an 
incidental rather than: a paramount 
item. A number of  cireumstances, 
however, have contrived to reverse this 
order in the minds of many bond_ 
buyers, their chief concern often being 
to make a profit through a quick turn- 
over—security and income becoming 
secondary considerations. 

This practice has no place in the 
administration of a bank’s bond ac- 
count. A policy of this kind is not only 
unwise, but frequently disastrous, for 
it leads, sooner or later, into securities 
of doubtful merit, since it is in that 
class that fluctuations are widest and 
the possibility of profit seemingly the 
greatest. Instances have come to my 
notice where a buyer for the bank’s 
bond account at the outset of his ex- 
perience had a nominal appreciation in 
his bonds, rightly selected for their 
security and income. He then was 
tempted to take his profit and reinvest 
in another security of inferior grade, 
offering what appeared to be a larger 
(Continued on page 82) 
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WHAT THE A. B. A. IS DOING TO 
IMPROVE FARM METHODS 


Helping the farmers to help themselves is the key- 
note of agricultural commission’s activities—The 
Banker-Farmer-Educator tripod and how it functions 


RS. O’LEARY’S cow has been in- 

delibly printed on the pages of 
history for tipping over the lantern 
which started the Chicago fire of the 
early seventies; a cow by the name of 
Sylvia has been almost immortalized for 
her connection with the discovery of 
the- Babeock test of milk. Along with 
these cows should be listed the two cows 
that attended a bankers’ convention and 
put new life in the Agricultural Com- 
mission of the American Bankers As- 
sociation—the division that ties up 
banking and farming. To get banks 
and bankers interested more deeply in 
the farmer than just to get his money 
is the big task of the Commission. 


Only within the last few decades have 
bankers, farmers, and people in general 
begun to sit up and take notice of the 
fact that the greatest single business 
opportunity of the nation lies in the 
improvement of our farm methods and 
resourees. No longer does one question 
the value of better methods on the farm. 
The Commission, now a vital force 
with a member in each federal reserve 


By V. S. ELVER 


possibly one hundred fifty-one. The 
town of North Lake, Wisconsin, just 
this size, on the invitation of Burton 
M. Smith, president of the Bank of 
North Lake, was the host to the Wis- 
consin Bankers Association in annual 
meeting five years ago. Mr. Smith told 
the bankers he would give them some- 
thing worth while and different in the 
way of entertainment and education. 
True to form he didn’t fall down on his 
undertaking. 


The convention hall was a_ large 
chautauqua tent; another big tent 
served as headquarters for the com- 
munity’s best dairy cattle! The conven- 
tion was literally held in the country; 
therefore, farming features were the 
things that were brought to the bankers’ 
attention. Forty-one dairy cows, calves, 
nice looking animals all of them—but 
and bulls lived in the tent for three days-- 
in the deceptive nice appearance of 
some of them lies one of the lessons 
which they taught, for they attended 
the convention to drive home some 
lessons on investments. Among these 
animals were two cows with striking 
cow testing records, only the striking 

was done in opposite direc- 
tions. One of them after 
paying for feed and labor 


The right and the wrong way to raise hogs was just one of the things that 40 bankers learned 
about agriculture when they enrolled in a short course in the subject offered for their especial 
benefit by Purdue University in Indiana. 


district, is keeping in motion and pro- 
moting new activites on the part of the 
30,000 banks in the United States and 
their farmer constituents. Bankers 
everywhere are now doing their utmost 
to help the farmers to help themselves. 
Dairy Cows Attend Convention 
But to go back to the cows. Picture a 
town of one hundred fifty inhabitants, 
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made six per cent interest on her in- 
vestment; the other under similar con- 
ditions made 102 per cent! 


J. H. Puelicher of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, was so astonished and impressed 
by these living examples of success and 
failure in farming that he spoke right 
up in the meeting and told all the bank- 
ers to be sure to visit the tent. 


Agricultural Commission Revived 


This banker-farmer enthusiast in 192 
was made president of the American 
Bankers Association. One of his first 
acts was to stir up the Agricultural 
Commission by placing Burton M. 
Smith, another live-wire banker-farmer, 
as chairman of the Commission. 
then things have been humming. 


With the appointment of Mr. Smith 
the scope of the Commission was en- 
larged. The office was moved from 
Champaign, Illinois, to Madison, Wis- 
consin, and D. H. Otis was employed 
as director of the Commission. Then 
a banker representative was appointed 
to head the work in each federal reserve 
district—twelve in all. The Commission 
for this year consists of: 

First District—J. H. Soliday, pres- 
ident, Franklin Savings Bank, Boston, 
Mass. 

Second District—S. G. H. Turner, 
president, Second National Bank, El- 
mira, N. Y. 

Third District—F. A. Zimmerman, 
vice president Chambersburg Trust 
Company, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Fourth District—R. D. Sneath, pres- 
ident, Commercial National Bank 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

Fifth District—J. Elwood Cox, pres- 
ident, Commercial National Bank, 
High Point, N. C. ’ 

Sixth District—Charles B. Lewis, 
president, Fourth National Bank, Ma- 
eon, Ga. 

Seventh District—Burton M. Smith, 
president, Bank of North Lake, North 
Lake, Wis. i 

Eighth District—F. C. Dorsey, vice 
president, Liberty Insurance Bank, 
Louisville, Ky. ; 

Ninth District—Fred A. Irish, vice 
president, First National Bank, Fargo, 
| 

Tenth District—Frank J. Wikoff, 
president, Tradesmen ’s National Bank, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Eleventh District—P. B. Doty, pres- 
ident, First National Bank, Beau- 
mont, Texas. 

Twelfth District—C. D. Rorer, pres 
ident, Bank of Commerce, Eugene, 
Ore. 


Banker-Farmer-Educator Tripod 


To connect up with the “source of 
supplies’—the agricultural colleges— 
from which come the facts on improved 
farming methods, an advisory eounel 
to the Commission represents education. 
In the North is Dean H. L. Russell of 
the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 
chairman of the Council; the South 
has Dean W. R. Dodson of the Lows 
ana College of Agriculture; and the 
central states have President F. D. 
Farrell of the Kansas College, who 
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succeeds in this capacity the new See- 
retary of Agriculture, W. M. Jardine. 

One might almost say that the agri- 
cultural colleges are the hub around 
which the spokes of the Commission’s 
program revolve. With the colleges in- 
duded, not only a banker-farmer com- 
bination was formed, but a _banker- 
farmer-educator tripod. The stint set 
by the Commission for last year was 
to hold a conference of bankers at each 
state agricultural college to acquaint 
them with the pressing farming prob- 
lems and have them adopt a program 
which they could follow in their efforts 
to better co-operation between farmers 
and bankers. 


Banker More Than Money Changer 


When farming prospers, business 
prospers ; therefore, when farming 


prospers, banks prosper. Bankers have 
no intention of telling the farmers how 
to farm their land. They wouldn’t 
know how. But they can counsel with 
their rural patrons on the business end 
of their business, and can secure advice 
from the college on the latest and best 
farm methods. The idea behind the 
whole movement is to let the farmers 
feel that the bankers are their sincere 
friends and helpers. 

“The individual banker should be 
much more than a mere lender of money 
or a mere collector of interest,” declares 
Walter W. Head, president of the 
Omaha National Bank. Last vear he 
was the Association’s “granger’” pres- 
ident, acquiring the title not only as 
a result of the fact that he owns farms 
himself, but because of his sympathetic 
attitude toward the merging of the 
rural and urban interests. “More than 
any man in his community,” he con- 
tinues, “the banker has the opportunity 
by virtue of his peculiar position to 
guide the farmer along lines of safe 
progress and toward substantial achieve- 
ment. The banker in an agricultural 
distriet must know something of agri- 
culture if he is to loan money to farmers 
and upon agricultural security; and in 
addition, the banker is in touch with 
the activities of the business world. 
The banker has the opportunity to be 
the point of contact between the farmer 
and the many business activities on 
which the farmer’s business is depend- 
ent and which, in turn, are dependent 
upon him.” 

With the close of the fiscal year 
1923-24 (in October), 47 meetings had 
been held with bankers and men from 
the agricultural colleges, almost all of 
them on the college campus. The forty- 
eighth state- has sinee been added to 
the list. Influential bankers, college 
staff members, and a representative or 
two of the Agricultural Commission 
adopted a banker-farmer program in 
each state, or in other words, named 


pertinent farm activities which the 


would push aggressively in their 
own territory. 
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out on his ranches. 
and proves to be just as muc 
the saddle as in the banker’s chair. t 
year when he occupied the highest position 
in the American Bankers Ameodlt 































Farmers, in entering the Dairy Exchange Bank at Neillsville, Wisconsin, must pass the desk of 


the cashier-farmer, G. C. Yourmmans, seen at the desk. 


Rare is the opportunity he passes up to 


ask about the crops, the herd or the orchard. He formerly was a farmer in the same vicinity 
and was placed in his present position because of his knowledge of local agricultural conditions. 
H. M. Root, president of the bank, is sitting at the right. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 


In 37 out of the 48 states boys’ and 
girls’ club work is a drawing ecard. 
Club work not only instills ,a love for 
the farm, but it awakens responsibility, 
teaches the value of money, and builds 
good citizens. The farmers of to-mor- 
row are the children of today. 

Orderly marketing, improved _live- 
stock, diversification of farm enter- 
prises, dairying, and farm accounting 
are other phases of farming which rate 
high in the list of projects which need 
attention in the various states. 

Counties and Communities 
Have Projects 


Tt doesn’t do any good to meet, 





lead, president of the Omaha 
National Bank, dons cowboy ge”. when he gets 


Heisar «pert horseman 


at home in 


tion, he was 
known as its “‘granger’’ president. 


resolute, and then not act. At the timé 
the programs are worked out, plans are 
immediately made to make the work 
state-wide. Every bankers’ association 
in the Union has an agricultural com- 
mittee, and an active one. In any num- 
ber of states the officers of the state 
associations are naming a banker in 
each county to represent this committee. 
He will work with the county agent in 
visiting every bank in the county to 
spread the gospel. These “enthusiasm 
generators” are going to get filled with 
enthusiasm and good things themselves 
first by taking an intensive two or 
three-day course at the Agricultural 
College. Indiana (Purdue University) 
and Alabama have already broken the 
ice. Forty-odd bankers spent two days 
the latter part of January at Purdue 
learning all about the farm problems of 
Indiana in a Bankers’ Short Course in 
Agriculture. In each of the 67 counties 
in Alabama a key man definitely ac- 
cepted his appointment and then the 
group of bankers spent a day at the 
State College. 

Half of the states, through the Agri- 
cultural Commission, have already sent 
project blanks to all of their banks on 
which are listed the points in the state 
banker-farmer program. A _ request 
goes forward that the blank be returned 
with a statement of which activities the 
respective banks are interested in or 
would like to start. 

Still another plan is to eall county 
meetings of bankers to outline the pro- 
gram to them. In North Dakota, for 
instance, where “alfalfa on every farm” 
and boys and girls club work are the 
bankers’ farm interests, one county 
meeting has been following another to 
explain the agricultural program to the 
county units. 

Last fall, town and country in Penn- 

(Continued on page 76) 


President, Bruner and Simmons, Inc., Office Layout Specialists 


N a moderate sized city a few years 

ago, a bank was built that is an 
architectural gem. It is a distinet addi- 
tion to the scenery of that city. Natives 
take pride in exhibiting it to visitors. 
In its interior decoration, also, it is a 
thing of beauty. Altogether, the build- 
ing has given the bank a large amount 
of favorable publicity. 

But those who have worked in this 
bank for the last few years see an en- 
tirely different side of the picture. In 
those columns that delight the eye with 
their graceful proportions, in those 
wide arched windows, and in a number 
of other structural features, all archi- 
tecturally perfect, they see the too wide 
aisles, the too large private offices, and 
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PLANNING THE NEW BUILDING 
TO FIT YOUR BUSINESS 


Because of inadequate arrangement many banks 
are confronted with serious handicaps to opera- 
tion that greatly increase the cost of overhead 


By WARREN D. BRUNER 


the space wasted here and there because 
of those same features. They see the 
cramped working arrangement, and the 
mezzanine that will have to be built 
across one end where it was never in- 
tended a mezzanine should be. In the 
artistic lighting fixtures, the employes 
see the cause of many a headache at the 
end of the day. 

In short, in a few years this bank is 
going to be “up against it.” Other 
banks in that city will erect buildings 
just as artistic and presumably with- 
out the handicaps to operation that so 
greatly increase the overhead expense 
of this one. 

The experience of this bank is not an 
unusual one nor is the reason for it 
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Fig. 1. The ‘chess game’”’ of laying out an efficient office arrangement can be played with card- 
board pieces similar to the symbols shown above, which designate the various articles of furniture 
tures. 
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far to seek. When a bank is built 
certain features are incorporated in the 
design by the architect who is thoroughly 
familiar with the questions of propor. 
tions, periods of art, stresses, floor loads, 
and everything pertaining to the strue- 
ture proper. Other features of the 
design are contributed by the bank 
officials who are well versed in the history 
of that particular bank, in the pe 
culiarities of their own personnel and 
of their customers, and in the intricacies 
of banking in general and in their own 
establishment. 

Still a third ingredient is necessary if 
the experience described is to be avoided, 
And that ingredient is a knowledge of 
modern office practice and standards as 
regards ventilation, lighting, noise re- 
duction, equipment, use of labor saving 
machines, arrangement, intercommunica- 
tion, drinking facilities, floors and floor 
zoverings, clerical methods and the 
countless other items that enter into the 
economical and efficient operation of an 
office. Neither the banker nor the ar- 
chitect can be expected to possess this 
knowledge. 

A few banks are fortunate enough to 
have on their staff an individual who, 
because of previous experience, is 
familiar with these essentials and because 
of present interest in the subject has 
kept abreast of the latest developments. 
But probably 99 per cent of the banks 
do not have such an individual avail 
able and this essential ingredient is 
lacking. When the lack is recognized 
and steps taken to obtain the necessary 
information the building is usually sati 
factory. When the lack is not recog- 
nized, a number of important considera 
tions are frequently overlooked with 
expensive if not disastrous results. 

It is the purpose of this and succeed- 
ing articles to point out some of the 
considerations least understood or most 
likely to be overlooked and to tell how 
provision may best be made for them t 
the end that any bank contemplating the 
erection of a new building may have 
them in mind and avoid serious ms 
takes. ; 

Of most importance is the adoptio 
of the point of view that the bank builé 
ing should be designed primarily ™ 
fit the operations of the bank and only 
secondarily the size of the lot, size of the 
pocket book or any other condition. 0 
matter how beautiful the material, m0 
how artistic the model, nor how skill 
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the workmanship, a suit of clothes made 
without careful measurement of the 
person for whom it is intended is not 
likely to give complete satisfaction. 
The same holds true of a bank building, 
put because of the amount of money 
involved the consequences of ignoring 
this fact are much more serious than 
in the case of the suit of clothes. Yet 
examples like the one cited are evidences 
that this fact has been ignored all too 
often. 

Granted then that the building should 
be designed to fit the requirements of 
the business, how shall those require- 
ments be determined? What measure- 
ments must be taken? * 

The basic item to measure is naturally 
the volume of business. But a number 
of different elements enter into or are 
affected by the volume of business. And 
each element must be measured indiv- 
idually and then the measurements com- 
bined to get the complete picture. 

The first element is the number of 
eustomers that must be accommodated in 
the bank at one time. With this goes 
the distribution of those customers. This 
affects the size of doors, lobby, public 
space, racks, and the size and location 
of eages and windows. In a bank now 
located in old quarters, twice a week the 
regular routine is seriously interferred 
with by a line of customers that doubles 
back and forth in the bank and then 
extends out into the street. Needless 
to remark the plans for their new build- 
ing are going to prevent any such con- 
dition arising again. 

Another element is that of the per- 
sonnel of the bank needed to care for 
normal and maximum business. If peaks 
of business are infrequent, it is not 
necessary to provide permanent space 
and equipment that will be idle most of 
the time if some temporary measure 
can be worked out. 


A third element affecting the storage 
and work space, size of equipment, aisle 
space and so forth is that of the records 
kept, considered as to quantity, sizes 
and methods of use and storage. 

Volume of transactions including in- 
coming and out going mail, money, notes, 
bonds, and so forth, handled, and entries 
made, constitutes a fourth element or 
group of elements to be measured. 

Of considerable importance also, is 
the elements of contacts, internal and 
with the public. As regards the public, 
their frequency and nature have a vital 
bearing on the location of individuals 
and departments. As regards the in- 
ternal contacts, frequency, nature, 
volume, time and other considerations 
affect locations of individuals and de- 
partments, location and size of aisles, 
systems of communication and so forth. 

The method of purchasing, storing and 
Wing supplies must also be studied as 
Well as all other methods that are likely 
to affect or be affected by the change or 

(Continued on page 52) 
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FLIGHT THAT SAVED DAY 
IN BANK CLEARINGS 





© International Newsreel 


The first New Orleans-to-Chicago bank mail airplane which made the delivery in eight hours, 
saving a day on clearings. Lieut. V. J. Meloy, in the cockpit, piloted the plane from Birmingham 


accompanied Capt. 


lerbert Fox (at the right) of the reserve air corps and assistant cashier of 
the American National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


onner of the Illinois Merchants Trust 


Company (at the left) was one of the bankers who greeted the plane in Chicago. 


HREE million dollars in bank clear- 

ings reached Chicago via airplane 
from the South for the first time on 
April 17, demonstrating to the post 
office department and bankers interested 
in the test flight that one whole day 
can be saved in operation between New 
Orleans and Chicago. 

The plane, a 420-horsepower De 
Haviland army machine, “hopped. off” 
at New Orleans at 5:30 o’clock Friday 
morning piloted by Lieut. R. B. Knapp 
and earrying a bag containing the $3,- 
000,000 woyth of registered mail. Stops 
were made at Mobile, Montgomery and 
Birmingham, Ala., Nashville, Tenn., 
Louisville, Ky., and Indianapolis, Ind. 
At Nashville, Lieut. V. J. Meloy re- 
placed Lieut. Knapp, and Capt. Herbert 
Fox of the reserve flying corps, who is 
assistant cashier of the American Na- 





tional Bank, Nashville, accompanied 
Meloy to Chicago as passenger. They 
made their landing at the government 
field at Maywood, Chicago, at 4:15 
Friday afternoon, the flight of more than 
800 miles having been accomplished in 
eight hours and 15 minutes. The plane 
was greeted in Chicago by F. Dwight 
Conner and Edward N. Lee of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company and 
a group of newspaper reporters and 
photographers. 

The flight was authorized by Assistant 
Postmaster General Paul Henderson ané 
sponsored by the chambers of commerce 
of New Orleans, Nashville, Montgomery, 
Birmingham and Louisville, which elaim 
that if the goverment would add the 
southern route to its transcontinental 
air mail service that $50,000 be saved 
daily in bank clearing. 


HOW TO SPOT DANGER SIGNALS 
IN BORROWERS’ BUSINESS 


Warnings may come from many sources and 
credit department must be constantly alert 
to see that loans are properly handled 


By C. A. RUDE 


Asst. Vice President, Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 


STUDY of business failures and 

tendencies indicating a stationary 
condition or downward trend of a busi- 
ness reveals that failures due to the 
fault of those failing constitute 80 per 
cent of the total, while only 20 per cent 
are due to outside causes. 

It is obvious that there must be certain 
indications of danger preceding these 
failures, many of which could be re- 
cognized in time to prevent some of the 
losses. 

The bases of credit are classified 
broadly in determining risk as to char- 
acter, capacity and capital, but there 
are likewise other factors to be con- 
sidered. Type of business, kind of 
goods or services, recognition of national 
and international economic conditions, 
position of a particular industry in the 
general economic cycle and the position 
of the particular business in the local 
economic cycle are important. Failures 
because of changes in these conditions 
might be foreseen, but they constitute 
only a small per cent of the whole. 
This article will concern itself chiefly 
with the cause of failure mentioned first, 
those due to some fault of the person or 
persons failing, and the banker’s 
problem is to determine the danger 
signals which point to a stationary con- 
dition or downward trend of the busi- 
ness. 

It can be assumed that when a loan 
is made it represents a satisfactory 
eredit risk. The work of the credit 
department commences, rather than 
ends, at the time a borrower comes on 
the books, for it must be constantly on 
the alert to see that the loan is being 
properly taken care of. The warning 
that all is not well will come from many 
sources all of which may be roughly 
grouped either as sources exclusive of 
the borrower's financial statement, or 
the borrower’s statement itself. Let us 
consider these separately, first the 
sources exclusive of the borrower’s state- 
ment. The danger signals here are as 
follows: 

1. Balances running below regular 
requirements and a tendency to overdraw 
the account frequently. This may be 
due to incompetence, lack of capital, 
slow collections, or poor credit policy. 
It indicates a lack of good business 
methods. 

2. Notes and trade acceptances given 
in payment of bills, and frequent inquiry 
from outside sources regarding the 
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credit standing of the concern, thus in- 
dicating that bills formerly paid by 
check are now being paid by notes. 
This implies a weak condition in the 
concern and may point to incompetence, 
lack of capital or its deliberate misuse. 
Commitments for merchandise or serv- 
ices should not be entered into without 
a definite plan of payment. 


3. Trade record changing from “dis- 
count and prompt” to “slow pay.” 
This is similar to the first two signals 
in that it shows lack of capital, possible 
overstocking and a weak collection 
policy. 

4. Suits or attachments. These in- 
dicate poor policy as to payment of 
bills, or other weaknesses such as in- 
ferior goods, ete. They are due to the 
same causes as above. 

5. Assignments of lease or chattel 
mortgage should cause a suspicion of 
fraudulent disposition of property, and, 
even when done in good faith, is 


Read These Helpful 
Departments 


THOROUGH study of 
THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY is not complete 
until you have read the sug- 
gestions to be found in the 
regular departments. 

“Securities and  Invest- 
ments’, for example, includes 
pertinent articles and news 
relating to bank investments. 
“Overseas Finance” is 
another department that 
keeps you abreast of the times 
in important financial devel- 
opments throughout the 
world. And there are others 
—all of them regular features 
each month. ' 

Turn to the departments 
on the following pages: 
Around the Directors’ 

Table 
Safeguarding Your 


Buildings and Improve- 


The Banker-Farmer....72 
Securities and Invest- 


In the Banking World. . 
Ove 


evidence of poor management as ts 
costs, financing and method of payment, 

6. Personal habits of officers, not in 
keeping with the position occupied of 
the responsibility involved; for e& 
ample, extravagance, social position, ete, 
Rumor, newspaper clippings, ete, 
furnish this information. Possible 
neglect of business is sometimes indie 
ated. It means an ill-advised, if not 
actually illegal, diversion of funds to 
the personal accounts of officers, and an 
insufficient amount of money put back 
into the business. 


7. Incorporating under the laws of 
a different state. Except in a few 
special cases where a change in state 
laws might make this advisable, it can 
be taken as evidence of a desire to 
escape legal responsibility or lower 
the standards, both undesirable. 

8. Straying away from good bus- 
ness practice evidenced either as price 
cutting or unfair competition. Proof is 
often rather difficult of accomplishment, 
and evidence is usually indirect, but 
when found should be considered 4 
good warning signal, for the man who 
does not play square with associates 
will not play square with creditors if 
he sees a chance to make a gain by ue 
scrupulous methods. 


9. Purchase of real estate for spee 
ulative purposes, especially in case 
where the land is not required by th 
business. In those eases where the red 
estate is actually purchased for the we 
of the business the cost and location 
are important. Can the company afford 
to tie up large amounts in fixed prop 
erties? This tendency to real estalé 
speculation, diverting to such a purpom 
funds needed for running the concer 
may be the only weak point in 
armor, but if it exists it should be# 
warning to give the affairs of the com 
pany the closest scrutiny. Occasiontl 
good luck may bring things through # 
fine shape, but in the majority of 
it presages a shortage of working ¢a 
tal, increased need of loans, slow pah 
ment, ete. # 

10. Refusal to submit informatiol 
to mercantile agencies. The danger # 
this is obvious, for a good concern 
strong position has no desire to com 
ceal its condition. It ean be taken # 
an indication of weakness or as a wal 
ing of impending fraud of some typ 

(Continued on page 50) 








NEW YORK 


An Extraordinary, Year-round 


Local Advertising Service 
—For You! 


ANKS that make use of the business- 

building force of Super-Safety Bank 
Checks, this year, will also have use of a 
service such as has never been offered to 
banks before! 

These checks with their exclusive fea- 
tures of protection against check fraud are 
the merchandise—the tangible, actual mer- 
chandise for your bank to sell. Yet they 
cost no more than any checks of even com- 
parable quality. 

Back of them we have put the great 
power of a national adver- 
tising campaign that 
reaches 20,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who are real “pros- 
pective” depositors. 

In addition, we have re- 
tained the services of some 
of the most successful ad- 
vertising brains in America 
to give you a complete 
year’s service of sound, 


ovP ER-SAF ETy 


hard-hitting merchandising and advertis- 
ing. It is a service of extraordinarily 
effective local advertising, covering the 
complete year—a service the like of which 
is simply not available to any bank—except 
on this basis. 


The small checking 
accounts problem 


For one thing, an important step toward 
solving the small checking account prob- 
lem has been taken —as 
one part of this service. 
You need to know about 
that just as a matter of 
information. 

You need to have all this 
information in detail — 
need to see the service that 
is going to revolutionize 
bank merchandising. 

Write for it—Today. 


BANK CHECY 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, 


THE TODD COMPANY 
5947 So. State: Street, Chicago 


Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 


CHICAGO 


ROCHESTER 


Division 


DENVER 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect depositors against check fraud. 
They are made of the safest check paper supplied by any bank. 
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SIMPLIFYING THE HANDLING OF 


YOUR CREDIT DATA 









ITHIN recent years the credit de- 
partments of banks have under- 
gone a remarkable growth, and today, 
with the credit department in many 
eases one of the most active in the bank, 
the extension of credit has been placed 
upon what is closely approximate to a 
scientific basis. 

And with the development of the 
credit department, there has been a cor- 
responding systematising of the methods 
of gathering and recording credit in- 
formation, as represented in the credit 
file. -Indeed, a system for keeping 
eredit records accurate, up-to-date, and 
in order, is one of the first essentials 
in successful bank operation. The 
credit file is the backbone of any credit 
department because it contains the ac- 
emulated credit knowledge of the bank 
from all sources. 


The credit system which has been 
worked out in the National Bank of 
the Republic of Chicago is designed to 
give the officers at a glance all the 
pertinent facts relating to any partic- 
war subject, and at the same time to 
simplify as far as possible the routine 
connected with filing of the data and 
getting it into action when needed. 

All eredit information on any par- 
ticular name is concentrated in a single 
plaee—the credit folder. Folders on all 
names, except bank files, are arranged 
alphabetically. Folders on various 
banks are arranged geographically by 
citie’. Each folder is stamped in the 
upper right hand corner with an index 
letter which classifies it according to 
the type of subject. Customer folders 
are designated by “C,” commercial paper 
by “P,” and miscellaneous names by 
“M,” other miscellaneous information 
fled in green folders marked “MG,” 
indicating “miscellaneous green.” 

The credit folders are controlled by 
a master card index arranged alphabetiec- 
ally, and any information can be located 
by looking up the card. When a new 
account comes into the credit depart- 
ment a card is made out on it and 
placed in the master file and a tab 
placed on the card to show that no 
folder has been prepared. When a 
folder is completed the tab is removed. 
Likewise, no folder is stamped with the 
index letter until a card has been filled 
out, giving a check on the completeness 
of the system. In addition to the master 
index there is also a geographical index 
om customers as well as commercial 





By DAVID M. SWEET 


Asst. Manager, Credit Dept., National Bank of the Republic, Chicago 


paper names, which enables represent- 
atives of the bank to get a line on pros- 
pective business in different cities. A 
file containing names of signers of 
accounts is also used for reference. 

Let us see how the data is filed in 
the individual folder in order to make 
it of maximum usefulness. 

First, all the vital and essential facts 
are shown in a nutshell on two “top 
cards” which are clipped together in 
the front of the credit folder in such 
a way that they can be removed readily 
for examination. When credit is applied 
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perience in this line and he looks 


Third National Bk. ,Chicago. Peb.1,1920. 


BS April 24,1925 


Besiness was originally esta ished by John J, Jones in 1901, and he operated it individeally 
ander the style actomodile Banking Co, axtil 1907, when Illinois charter was taken out and name 
Changed to astosobile Bamking Corporation, Originally established with Capital of $100,000, bat 
amount increased from tise to tine and present oct standing capitalisation is 22..500,000, Company 
fineness the sale of aedies priced actamodiles as well as household eppliapces and sanagenen 
@eoned capable, Jobn J. Jones, the Pres, has been identified with dos iness since its inception, 
and he is regarded as exceptionally capable bj acthorities Consulted, 4.6. Smith, V.P,, was for 
erly with others engaged in « sinilar line ami he is directly in charge of the Legal and col- 
Secy 


ly employed ty @ local badkiug house and he is the finmecing man im the organi sation, Asooants 
are carried with four banks, where aggregate credit available is 4900,000 and loans are cased in 
an entirely proper way, The concer has good caunections for the @isposing of 
on bad debts and the business is entitled te such confidence as it sight seek 


We share this account with you and extend « line of credit of $75% on collateral trust notes. Loans 
are not steady; we know the principale well and deal with the organisation with complete confidence 


Hed « pleasent talk wit’ r.Jones and he agreed to give this bank some business from is other 
connections. 


How the system used in a Chicago bank 
concentrates all information for quick 
delivery when called for by the officers 


analysis worked out from this. Then 
the information is boiled down and in- 
serted on the card, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, where there is 
space for a condensed statement of the 
company for a period of 18 years. 
Items presented on the firm’s financial 
condition include total assets, total 
liabilities, net worth, quick assets, 
current liabilities, excess quick assets, 
ratio, other assets, capital, surplus, 
funded debt, contingent liability, sales, 
profits, dividends or withdrawals, line 
(direct), and line (F.X.D.). The 


moto Fin«ncine 


it is 


has only & nominal interest, dat he has had considerable ex- 
after the detalles in the office, 4.6, srom,Treas, was former- 


Mattels taxman is 


These two “‘top cards,”” which are clipped gether in the front of the credit folder, show the 


officer at a glance all the essential facts. 


e upper card provides space for a condensed finan- 


cial statement, average balances, maximum and minimum loans, and other “‘statistica!’’ data, 
while the card below contains more general information secured from agency reports, etc. The 
cards may be detached from the folder. 


for it is easy for the officer to compare 
the data on the cards and arrive at a 
decision. A card for “statistical” in- 
formation and another for more general 
data are provided, 


One side of the first card is chiefly 
used for presenting the company’s 
financial statement in a brief summary. 
Before the facts are entered on the 
eard, however, the complete figures are 
placed on comparison sheets, and an 





average balance and maximum and 
minimum loans for the year are placed 
at the top of the statement, while on 
the reverse side of the same card the 
officer has a detailed report on the 
average balances and maximum and 
minimum loans by months over a period 
of years. If a line has a guaranty or 
endorsement this is shown at the bottom 
of the card where the officer can see 


(Continued on page 51) 
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The “‘jungle show” in the First National Bank of Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, including specimens of every species of animal that ever roamed over 


the state. 


Special police were necessary to handle the crowds that visited the bank during Christmas week to see the exhibit. 


HOW A BANK USES ITS LOBBY 
FOR INDUSTRIAL “SHOWS” 


Educational exhibits boosting local indus- 
tries, and a unique “jungle show,” bring 
thousands of visitors to this small town bank 


By JOSEPH E. GUY 


Manager, Service Dept., First National Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 


OW can the bank use its lobby for 
display purposes in order to se- 
cure the best results in advertising? 

The First National Bank of Waynes- 
boro, Pennsylvania, has taken advantage 
of the display possibilities of its lobby 
in a novel and effective manner by pre- 
senting a series of exhibits of local in- 
dustrial products, with the result of 
winning good-will of the firms and a 
reputation for taking an interest in the 
community. 

Other displays, such as a jungle show, 
have also been used in the bank lobby 
with success. How these exhibits were 
conducted is described in this article. 

Waynesboro is a hustling town of 
10,000 inhabitants, situated in the 
southern part of Franklin county near 
the Mason and Dixon Line, about 68 
miles from Harrisburg and 75 miles 
from Washington, D. C. All of its in- 
dustrial plants with but one exception, 
are operated by local capital. It can 
be taken for granted that the names of 
the plants which provide employment 
for most of the workers of the town, 
are household words, but few of the 
residents other than those who work in 
a particular factory knew anything of 
its products until last winter. 

The bank conceived of the idea of- 
assuming the role of educator to teach 
both the residents of Waynesboro and 
as much of the traveling public as came 
that way what the products of the town’s 
industries are and how they are made. 
To secure the maximum benefits of such 
an undertaking it was decided to prepare 
exhibits of products and manufacturing 
methods in the bank itself so that the 
name of the bank would of necessity be 
associated with the idea and in the hope 
that the plan would attract many who 
had never visited the bank before. 
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Obviously, the success of such an en- 
terprise depended almost entirely upon 
the co-operation of the industries of the 
town. To what extent would they con- 
sider it worth while to transplant part 
of their machinery and help to a display 
room in the bank? Visits of bank 
officials to the offices of the various 
companies proved them ready and 
anxious to co-operate, and work was 
immediately begun on the preparation 
of a schedule which would give each 
company display space in the bank for 
one week’s time. Likewise each factory 
immediately started to plan its “In- 
dustrial Show.” 

A space enclosed in a marble railing 
adjoining the savings department of the 
bank was set aside for the “shows.” 
Perhaps the most elaborate “show” was 
that prepared by the Waynesboro 
Knitting Mills which transplanted a 
complete knitting unit which makes silk 
and cotton web. Two skilled oper- 
ators worked at the bank with the 
unit showing hundreds of interested 
spectators the process by which cotton 
is removed from bales in which it is 
received at the mills and made into com- 
pleted garments such as underwear. 
An accompanying illustration shows the 
arrangenient of the exhibit. The Anti- 
que Shop prepared the exhibit shown in 
another illustration. This exhibit showed 
original antiques and _ reproductions 
made from them. The two pictures 
present a striking contrast of the types 
of industry which can exhibit in bank- 
ing quarters. 


The Landis Tool Company which 
manufactures machines for internal and 
external grinding, set up a machine 
which, under the skilled hands of an 
operator, ground an automobile crank 
shaft at the bank. Numerous enlarged 


photographs showed parts of the Landis 
plant in operation. The Landis Machine 
Company showed a bolt-threading ma- 
chine and die heads ranging from five 
pounds to 2,500 pounds. The Frick 
Company, makers of refrigerating ma- 
chines, set up a refrigeration unit of 
one ton capacity which was kept in 
operation so that pipes which were 
shaped to spell the word “Frick” were 
kept constantly frosted. Other pipes 
were bent to completely encircle a globe 
which looked like a huge snow ball. A 
placard said “Frick Refrigeration en- 
circles the Globe.” 


The Deca-Dise Phonograph Company 
exhibited six machines, two of a com- 
mercial type and the rest of a household 
type. Some were in the process of con- 
struction showing various interesting 
and delicate parts. Others had glass 
tops so that the details of the 
mechanism could be plainly viewed. 
The Emmert Manufacturing Company 
displayed vises, wood-turning lathes and 
drawing boards, the latter in sizes from 
the table type to the wall types meas- 
uring ten by twelve feet. The Autodex 
Company, the town’s youngest industrial 
establishment, makers of the Autodex 
card-filing system in which pressure on 
a few keys produces a desired card from 
a file, showed various types of cards 
made by them and a complete filing 
unit with keyboard. 


The most unique part of the bank’s 
enterprise was its Christmas season dis- 
play. During the holiday season, instead 
of erecting Christmas trees, etc., the 
bank conceived of a plan to prepare 4 


“Jungle Show.” The walls of the mail 
banking room were completely covered 
with trees—spruce, white pine, chestnut 
and oak, ranging in size from three 
to 35 feet—until the bank bore a closet 
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resemblance to a woodland scene than 
banking quarters. To add an educa- 
tional element to the picturesqueness 250 
mounted animals with a representative 
of every species which ever roamed the 
wilds of Pennsylvania were placed about 
the bank, on the cage screens and in the 
trees. Foxes, bears, wild cats, beavers, 
scores of birds all native of the state, 
were included. <A huge tiger and a 
leopard were placed in the trees above 
the vault in the rear of the bank and 
looked as if they were coming from out 
of the depths of the forest. The collee- 
tion won the reputation of being the 
largest and best of Pennsylvania animals 
ever gathered together at one place. Jt 
is estimated that 35,000 people came 
from surrounding counties to see the 
exhibit. Children crowded the bank at 
all hours and it became necessary to 
keep the lobby open nights to accom- 
modate the crowd. As the exhibit’s 
fame spread toward the end of the holi- 
day week, especially on New. Year’s 
day and the day previous, special police 
were necessary to regulate admittance 
at the door. 

“As to the advantages that have 
acerued to the bank from this display,” 
J. H. Stoner, president, reported, “only 
time will tell. Children who first made 
the acquaintance of the bank during the 
‘show’ period, keep asking us when we 
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Examples of the industrial displays presented in the First National Bank, Waynesboro, Pennsyl- 

vania. In the photos above are displayed reproductions of antiques as they are copied in a local 

factory. In the lower picture an entire knitting unit, transplanted from a local mill, is séen in 
operation in the bank. 


are going to have other exhibits. We 
know that many of the names with 
which we first became acquainted at that 
time have become fixed on our ledgers. 


We can’t tell how many, but we are 
sure our efforts were worth while and 
that the publicity we obtained more than 
paid the bill.” 


A NEW BUSINESS “CRUISE” THAT 
PRODUCED $4,000,000 


Employes of Guardian Trust Company in Cleve- 
land stage unique contest for business and se- 





nada of the Guardian Trust 
Company of Cleveland sailed into 
their home port on April 4 with $4,000,- 
000 worth of new business in the holds of 
their yachts after a 24-business days’ 
“eruise” which, according to their charts, 
took them to 24 Great Lakes ports. 
But that was only imagination—it really 
took them into every home and shop 
and factory in Cleveland that looked as 
if it might produce business for the 
bank. 

You've heard of automobile races, 
building climbing contests and ’round- 
the-world flights in new business 
contests. Now comes the yacht cruise 
applied to one of the most carefully 
executed and profitable of campaigns 
for new business recorded. 

Six hundred employes of the Guar- 
dian Trust Company set out on the 
“regatta” on March 9 divided into 30 
crews manning as many yachts. Each 


crew had its mind made up to produce 
$72,000 in new business within the 
alloted time so that the grand total or 


cure exceptional results during 24-day period 


By REGGIE CURRAN 


the goal which was to be reached when 
the yachts sailed into home port was $2,- 
160,000. That meant that each crew 
had to stow away $3,000 worth of new 
business in the hold every day. 

A huge map of the Great Lakes was 
placed in the bank, and 30 cardboard 
yachts on pins were launched at Cleve- 
land at the start of the “cruise.” Each 
yacht in the flotilla was to be moved 
over the course in the lakes according 
to the progress of the crew. If a yacht 
exceeded its daily quota, for example, 
brought in $3,500 in new business the 
first day, that boat made the first port 
of call on schedule time and had an 
excess of $500 for the second day of 
the eruise. If, on the other hand, the 
crew failed to make its quota for any 
day, its boat had to be anchored out 
in the lake without making its port for 
the day, unless it had a surplus of 
mileage from some other day to carry 
in into port. If a yacht had brought 
in but $5,500 at the close of the second 
day, it did not make its second port, 


but if it caught up and brought in 
$4,000 the third day, making a total of 
$9,500, it made the third port with the 
leaders and had a reserve of $500 te 
apply on any further shortage. 


Customer-friends of the employe 
members of the erews were invited and 
urged to accept berths on the yachts, 
and each was signed to the boat on 
which the employe sailed. All customers 
who registered as auxiliary members 
became boosters for the individual em- 
ploye as well as for the crew, and the 
accounts thus brought in were credited 
to the employe through whom the friend 
was induced to join the cruise. 

Primary emphasis was placed upon 
the dollar value in crediting accounts 
to crews. The classes of business for 
which sailing mileage was allowed are 
as follows: 

1. Savings accounts—for the amount 
of the initial deposit. 


2. Checking accounts—for the 
amount of the initial deposit. 


3. Bond sales—for the amount in- 
volved. 

4. Trust business—each piece con- 
sidered to be the equivalent of a $500 
account. 

5. Safe deposit rentals—counted as 
$50 accounts. 

6. Steamship  tickets—each _ ticket 
sale considered the equivalent of a $25 
account. 

Cash bonuses were offered to em- 
ployes for new accounts. Except in 
cases of trust business, bond sales and 
safe deposit rentals, such bonuses were 
not paid unless the account remained 
on the bank’s books for at least six 
months. The Guardian places a service 
charge on checking accounts which do 
not maintain a balance of $100, and 
employes had to be constantly reminded 
of this. They were even urged to avoid 
the smaller checking accounts. 

In addition to bonuses, a prize offered 
for meritorious work of crews as a whole. 
The prize awarded was for the crew 
which produced the greatest volume of 
business. It consisted of $250. 


In addition to the Great Lakes map 
which so graphically indicated the 
progress of the flotilla and of the in- 
dividual yachts, a daily cartoon bulletin 
kept the “tars” and auxiliary members 
of the crews informed of the highlights 
of the cruise. Special features develop- 
ing on the course were noted in the 
bulletin and recognition given to those 
traveling fastest and urging to those 
going slowest. Although the captain who 


Twelve Yachts were Becalmed between Cleveland and Detroit — 
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organized each crew remained in control 
of his boat throughout the cruise, the 
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week’s best business-getter became 
navigator the following week. The 
bulletin named the navigators, and at 
the end of the cruise, the three best 
account getter in dollar-volume were 
named commodore, vice-commodore, 
and rear commodore of the Guardian 
fleet. 

Prizes awarded for individuals were 
as follows: 

For greatest volume ..........$100 

Second greatest volume ........ 

Third greatest volume 

For largest number of accounts .. 

Second largest number of accounts 25 

Third largest number of accounts 10 

All business secured by the president, 
vice presidents, and solicitors of the 
business extension department was re- 
duced to 10 per cent of its volume in 
competition for individual prizes. The 
complete mileage, however, was ae- 
credited to their crews. 

A total of 3,855 new accounts aggre- 
gating $4,365,400 was run up before all 
yachts reached the home port. The 
original goal was more than doubled. 
New business included 3,400 savings and 
checking accounts, 211 safe deposit 
rentals and numerous bond sales. The 
individual producing the largest volume 
of business secured $81,000 worth for 
his crew. He was D. B. Hull, a member 
of the supply department staff. A. R. 
Fraser, vice president and chairman of 
the business extension committee of the 
bank, conducted the cruise to the home 
port. 


PLANNING DIRECT MAIL WITH 
HIGHER POSTAL RATES 


New postal law presents problem for 
banker, but let’s look at both sides and 
see how the disadvantages are to be met 


N April 15 there went into effect 

new postage rates and increased 
postal fees that constitute the sharpest 
and most general mark-up in the postal 
price list ever ordered by the U. S. 
Government at any one time. Whether 
or not these advances are the forerunners 
of others, that may be ordered a year 
hence, it is certain that this higher 
schedule will demand utmost efficiency 
in mailing practice and will tax the 
ingenuity of direct-mail advertisers bent 
on finding means to counteract ad- 
vanced costs. 

But there are two sides to every situa- 
tion, and it is our purpose here to try 
and find the real advantages of the 
higher rates of postage as well as the 
disadvantage in what seems to be an 
increase in an item of the bank’s fixed 


By H. B. CRADDICK 


President, Craddick Service, Minneapolis 


overhead or operating costs. 

Rates on first class mail remain the 
same as heretofore——be thankful for 
that fact, for herein lies a partial solu- 
tion of your mail problems. 

Rates on government postal cards re- 
main at 1 cent each. Be thankful again. 

Rates on post cards, pictorial or 
ordinary printed ones, are increased to 
2 cents each. That will not touch your 
till to any extent. 

Rates on “marked copies” of publica- 
tions, when sent by “transients” (mean- 
ing you or I or other individuals) are 
2 cents for each 2 ounces. 

The new rates on third and fourth 
class matter are now clearly defined by 
weight. Henceforth mail of the third 
class (usually referred to as “circular 
mail”) embraces all matter formerly in 


the third and fourth classes up to and 
including 8 ounces in weight. 

Rates on third class matter are 14 
cents for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, up the eight ounces of weight, 
above which deadline (weight) the mat- 
ter ceases to be third class and must 
pay the zone rates of the parcel post 
or fourth class. The one exception is 
a rate of one cent for each two ounces 
(up to .and including eight ounces) on 
books, catalogues, seeds, cutting bulbs, 
roots and plants. 

Money order fees, under the new price 
list, start at five cents instead of three 
cents. The step-up in the lower amounts 
runs about two cents higher. 

These are the principal items for con- 
sideration by the banker in connection 
with his advertising and with which he 















must deal in planning his efforts in 
reaching out for new business. 

The higher rates are, in themselves, 
the disadvantages. How are these dis- 
advantages to be met and where can 
they be turned to advantage? 

Here are some of the ways, means 
and methods: 

(1) Your mailing lists are the first 
item for consideration and -attention. 
Check them up. Remove all “dead” 
names. Remove those which seem of 
doubtful value as prospects. Cut out 
duplications and classify into groups 
for treatment by different kinds of mail- 
ings. Regardless of _Postage rates, you 
ean probably save money by giving im- 
mediate attention to your lists. 

(2) Give more attention to specific 
mailings instead of merely general mail- 
ings. 

(3) Give more attention to full 
mailings instead of merely general mail- 
weight on mailings. In almost every 
instance you will find you can use an 
enclosure or insert of some character. 
Get full weight—or nearly so—for the 
postage you pay. 

(4) Plan your mailings sufficiently 
in advance to allow time for securing 
proper materials. Forethought in this 
connection can easily offset the in- 
creased postage cost. 

(5) Give careful consideration to 
the postage rate you will use—whether 
the first class rate sealed or the second 
elass rate open. If the message you are 
sending holds possibilities of really 
profitable business in return, your de- 
cision in most eases will be in favor of 
first class postage. 

(6) In the use of first class postage, 
give consideration to the quality of the 
advertising,—the message itself and its 
appearance. It should be advisable in 
practically all cases to send letters, even 
though cireular in character, under two 
cent postage. 

(7) Make use of inside distribution 
more freely,—enclosures with balanced 
statements, in pass books as deposits 
are made, with statements of safe de- 
posit box rentals and note maturities, 
counter distribution in the lobby, dis- 
tribution of blotter and folder adver- 
tising by messenger to publie and busi- 
ness offices in your community. 

(8) House-to-house distribution may, 
or may not, prove of value. It is fairly 
certain, however, that many out-of-town 
as well as local business concerns will 
resort to this form of distribution. 

(9) Make more effective use of 
your windows for advertising purposes 


—tosts little or nothing, and worth 
mueh. 


And now for some don’ts. 

(a) Do not eut off your mail adver- 
tising with the idea that you will save 
the increase in the postage rate. You 


will lose far more than any saving you 
ean realize on. 


(b) By cutting off your mailings 
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Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Special Mail Service 


FOR 


Union Trust Customers 


Matt from us to you goes from 
our office in special pouches, in 


our own mail trucks, direct to the 
mail trains. 
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vou place yourself at a disadvantage 
with competition,—leaving your field 
clear for others to work upon. 


(ce) By continuing mailings 
judiciously, you likewise gain an advant- 
age over competition which may decide 
to save (?) by eutting out mailings al- 
together. 


your 


(d) Do not depend upon any other 
form of advertising to adequately take 


the place of your mailings. Direct mail 
is the one and only dependable method 
of placing your message in the hands 
of the individual you particularly wish 
to reach. 

(e) Do not the increase in 
postage on “circular” mail as an in- 
crease in “overhead expense,” but rather 
in the light of a benefit to you as an 
If the volume of mail ad- 


view 


advertiser. 


vertising is curbed, you benefit by hay- 
ing a more attentive and more apprecia- 
tive audience. 

And, after all, what does the jp. 
crease mean in expense? Assuming 
that you make twelve mailings a year 
to an individual, the inerease in postage 
is just six cents. And the business and 
good will of any individual whose busi- 
ness you seek is worth that six cents 
increase, isn’t it? 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH IN YOUR 
LETTERS TO NEWCOMERS 


How a neighborhood bank becomes neigh- 
borly in extending a welcome by direct 
mail to strangers in the local community 


By OSCAR F. ECKLUND 


Vice-President, Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 


6@ ANY mail for me today?” 
“Nothing much. <A _ coup'e of 
circular letters.” 

The cireular letter is doomed from the 
outset to receive harsh treatment and 
to land ultimately in the waste basket 
unless by some hook or crook the sender 
is able to disguise it. To be opened 
and granted the opportunity to deliver 
its message is the Mecea of all good 
letters. 

How we solved this problem may be 
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Two of the letters which Vice President Ecklund uses to bridge the gap between his bank and the 
stranger who moves into its neighborhood. The welcoming letter is followed up with the series 





illustrated by the methods we use to 
keep in touch with customers and to 
become acquainted with newcomers who 
establish their homes in that part of 
Chicago known as Woodlawn. The 
method is simple, neighborly and to the 
point. 

The physical appearance, together 
with “sufficient” postage makes it pos- 
sible for our letters to pass the first 
test of scrutiny to which they are sub- 
mitted by the recipient. There is little 
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of booklets shown above. 


about them to brand them as form letters 
to the casual observer. The individual 
who delights in passing judgment on 
handwritten and rubber stamp signatures 
will readily detect pen and ink methods 
in the name which appears at the close 
of each letter. As a matter of fact, the 
signature is handwritten. 

There is a personal touch that makes 
the reader feel his name has been sub- 
mitted to the bank by some one in- 
terested in him and that the officers of 
the bank are sincerely extending him a 
personal welcome. For example, the 
opening paragraph says, “Allow me 
(not “us”) to weleome you to your 
new place of residence.” 

We have been told by many people 
who have received our letters that their 
first impulse was to extend their hand to 
shake that of their new friend. A form 
letter which can and does produce that 
attitude has passed the portals, delivered 
its message and created a desire to read 
through the entire letter. While the 
object of all sales letters is, of course, 
either to make a sale or produce aD 
inquiry, many never bridge the gap 
between the salutation and the purpose 
of the letter. It is a big jump and 4 
hazardous one. Note how the second 
paragraph in our welcoming letter 
bridges this chasm and brings the reader 
across. 

“You will find that you have chosen 4 
truly splendid place in which to live 
We feel there is no district in Chicago 
that has quite as much to offer.” 

This establishes a bond between the 
two individuals which is important and 
which is often overlooked in the attempt 
to sell something before the letter 5 
thrown away. 

Now comes the point in the letter 
where the “sale” is really made and 
the newcomer decides that he ought 
to see us and look over our institution 
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“Now that you are so near, we wish 
you to feel neighborly, so come in and 
see us often.” 

The expression of neighborliness 
strikes a responsive chord that very often 
brings him into the bank. We do not 
attempt to induce him to open an 
account, but the suggestion is offered 
that our bank stands ready to take care 
of his interests. 

Many new residents have come into 
the bank and said, “I received your 
letter this morning,” and then opened 
their account. 

While we have no way of determining 
the number of accounts opened through 
our direct-mail advertising, we feel that 
a considerable number have been added 
through this medium. New and old 
accounts treated in this manner have 
shown a marked increase in savings, 
while accounts to which the letters were 
not sent show a smaller increase. 

Another method which has brought a 
response from newcomers ties up church 
activities with the bank. Being exten- 
sive advertisers in church papers, we 
felt the need of bridging the gap 
between that advertising and the letters 
sent out to prospective patrons. As a 
rule each paper contains a list of new 
church members. This list is gone over 
regularly and all names appearing upon 
the bank’s list are marked out. The 
new names are added to the mailing 
list and, as soon as possible, letters are 
sent out which weleome the newcomer 
to his new place of residence. 

The basis for this letter is the ex- 
planation a man from Denver gave 
when opening an account with our bank 
some time ago. He remarked that 
in order that his family might feel at 
home in their new surroundings, he was 
going to establish good chureh and 
banking connections. While the in- 
cident in itself may seem trifling there 
is a wealth of truth and common sense 
in it. We have derived a great deal of 
new business from this source. 

Our advertising is used not only to 
win new business but also to stimulate 
the activities of present accounts. The 
mortality rate of accounts is often as 
high as 80 per cent. In order to combat 
this situation a series of booklets is 
sent to depositors periodically calling 
attention to the savings department and 
suggesting ways and means of inecreas- 
ing the depositor’s account. 

Old accounts treated in this manner 
have shown an average gain of $71.22, 
while new accounts gained an average 
of $21.80. The average gain for all 
accounts was $40.96. On the other hand, 
the accounts not subject to this type 
of advertising showed an average in- 
crease of $12.04, making a net gain of 

.90 per account for the entire savings 
department over a period of a year. 

The mortality of new accounts has 
decreased from 80 per cent to 38 per 
cent. Cost of the advertising is two 
tenths of one per cent of deposits. 
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The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Statements of Condition April 6, 1925 


CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK o£ CHICAGO 


FRAG LAON sos 6% e's 4 
Demand Loans....... 


Acceptances 


Capital. . . 
Surplus. . . 


Bonds, Securities, etc. . . . 
U.S. Bonds and Treasury Notes 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank ... , 

Bank Premises (Equity) .. . . ‘ 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit ....... 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
COUGOTNEIB ni 6.4 cn 0:8 

Cash and Due from Banks ......... 


“eee ee 


. 


Undivided Profits . . 
Reserved for Taxes. . 


Circulation 


Liability on Letters of Credit . . 
Liability on Acceptances 

Individual... . 
Banks. . . 


Deposits } 


eee ee 


. 
. 
. 
. 


eee 


Resources 


- - $136,500,584.72 
«+ 114,579,141.62 
-+. 8,785,223.97 
<_ 17,806,455.52 $277,671,405.83 
42,783,984.00 
1,200,000.00 
7,900,000.00 
5,804,562.37 
a 1,849,116.53 
14,833.52 
130,616,636.05 
$467,840,538.30 
Liabilities 

$ 25,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
6,194,631.07 
-2,066,856.98 
50,000.00 
6,316,980.41 
2,021,069.36 

$248,369,933.73 


162,821,066.75 —_411,191,000.48 


$467,840,538.30 | 


CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
TRUST and SAVINGS BANK 


Demand Loans 
*U. S. Gov’t Bonds and Treasury 


RO i: & oe ee Si ek a 


Resources 
$33,294,698.24 


35,793,573.19 


*Bonds due in 1925 to 1927 in- 


ae eee ee 


*Other Bonds 


Time Loans 


* Adjusted to cost or market price whichever is lower. 


Capital 
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Cash and Due from Banks .... 
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Undivided Profits 


eee ee ee 


23,005,100.28 
7,141,987.03 
17,957,470.19 $117,192,828.93 


22,170,410.09 
$139,363,239.02 


Liabilities 


$ 5,000,000.00 
«+ 10,000,000.00 
1,377,976.78 


Reserved for Taxes, Interest and 


Dividends 


Total Deposits ..... 
Total Resources... .. 
Invested Capital over . 


Demand Deposits ......... 
“Fee EOE 0504 6's 68% bee 
Special Deposits ....-cccec. 


Readérs will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when 


1,562,858.99 $17,940,835.77 
31,071,947.68 
54,581,260.40 
35,769,195.17 —_121,422,403.25 


$139,363,239.02 


e+ eee + $532,613,403 
62,000,000 
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RECENT DECISIONS ON BANK 
POINTS IN DISPUTE 


When dealing with an agent the bank must 
exercise great care to avoid the possi- 
bility of a lawsuit with the principal 


4 E are enclosing herewith item- 
ized claim for collection. Kindly 
make demand on the debtor at once 
and report to us,” the creditor wrote. 
“Claim received, and will have my 
immediate attention,” the attorney re- 
plied, and the same mail carried a 
“dunner,” sharp and to the point, 
signed by the attorney, and addressed 
to the debtor. 


Three days later the attorney re- 
ceived a letter from the debtor, enclos- 
ing a check for the full amount of the 
claim. 

“Quick enough,” the attorney as- 
sured himself, noticed that the check 
was made payable to the creditor, filled 
in his name above the ereditor’s, making 
the check payable to himself as at- 
torney for the creditor, endorsed it in 
his own name, and deposited it in his 
bank to the eredit of an account stand- 
in his name as attorney. 


The bank collected the check from 
the bank on which it was drawn, the 
attorney checked out the account, used 
the proceeds for his own purposes—and 
failed to account to the creditor. 


Whereupon the ereditor sued the 
bank in which the check had been de- 
posited. 

“We took the check in good faith, 
and ‘for value,” the bank contended. 

“The check was altered by the at- 
torney without our authority,” the 
creditor retorted. 

“We had no knowledge of the altera- 
tion.” 


“The alteration was in a different 
hand and even in a different colored 
ink from the rest of the check, that was 
sufficient to put you on your guard and 
warn you that there had been an altera- 
tion,” the creditor argued, and the Su- 
preme Court of South Carolina in a 
recent case reported in 122 Southwestern 
Reporter, 830, ruled in the creditor’s 
favor. 


“Tt is apparent from a bare inspec- 
tion of the check that it was originally 
drawn payable to the order of the 
creditor. It is equally apparent that 
some one, in a different handwriting, 
with a different colored ink, and at 
some unascertained time, inserted upon 
the face of the check the words indi- 
eated. It is possible that this was done 


by authority of the parties to the note; - 


it is also possible that it was a bald 
forgery, made with a preconceived pur- 
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By M. L. HAYWARD 


pose on the part of the attorney to get 
possession of the money and embezzle 
it,” said the Court. 


*e # @ 


When Banks “Trade” Negotiable Paper 


F A is the owner of a black horse, 

or an automobile, while B owns a 
white horse, or a Ford, they have an 
absolute right to trade horses, or sub- 
stitutes, as the case may be, on any 
terms as to “boot” or otherwise, as may 
be mutually agreed upon. 


Suppose, however, that the A na- 
tional bank holds C’s note, the B na- 
tional bank holds D’s, and the banks 
agree to “swap” notes. Is this transac- 
tion within the powers of a national 
bank, and is the bank bound by the act 
of its officer who arranges the exchange? 


This point was presented to the Su- 
preme Court of Idaho in a recent case 
reported in 221 Pacific Reporter, 150, 
where the evidence showed that the 
president of the A national bank and 
the president of the B national bank 
had a “working arrangement” whereby 
the banks exchanged notes representing 
“excess loans,” with the understanding 
that either bank would buy back its own 
notes upon demand. 


In holding that such an arrangement 
was beyond the powers of a national 
bank the Court said :— 

“Clearly it cannot be said that it is 
in keeping with or within the rules of 
legitimate banking that a vice president, 
without the knowledge or consent of 
the board of directors, can exchange 
notes owned by the bank for notes of 
another bank, even if it be conceded 
that a national bank has such power. 
That it would seem to be without such 
power is evident from the provisions of 
United States Compiled Statute section 
9661, subd. 7, limiting the power of 
national banks. It is now settled that 
national banks may both take notes 
from borrowers and buy notes from 
other banking institutions, but it is not 
within their power to exchange notes 
as was sought to be done in this ease. 
The power to negotiate promissory 
notes does not include the power to ex- 
change. In our opinion the vice pres- 
ident of respondent bank, even though 
exercising the executive power of the 
bank, had no authority to accept the 
three notes in payment of the eight 
notes.” 


When the Bank Deals With an Agent 


T is a banking axiom that a bank 

dealing with an agent must exercise 
the highest degree of care in order to 
dodge the possibility of a lawsuit with 
the principal, and the case of Seitz 
Company vs Bank, a recent decision of 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals re 
ported in 263 Southwestern Reporter, 
685, is a foreceable and pertinent illus- 
tration. Besides, the facts of the case 
in themselves were extremely interest- 
ing, and will repay a careful perusal. 


In this case the evidence showed that 
an agent collected funds for his prinei- 
pal, in cash, and by checks payable to 
the principal, endorsed the checks in 
the principal’s name, and deposited 
both cash and the proceeds of the checks 
in the agent’s personal account, checked 
out the account, or a large portion 
thereof, for his personal benefit, and 
failed to account for the principal. 


It was admitted that the agent had 
authority to deposit the cash, so that 


the bank was under no liability to the [ 


principal as far as the cash was con- 
cerned, but that he had no authority to 
endorse the checks and deposit them 
to his personal account, so that the bank 
was liable, as far as the checks were 
concerned. 


The evidence also showed that during F 
the period in question the agent de F 


posited in his personal account over 


$50,000, but there was no way of & ff 


certaining just how much of this 
amount was cash, and how much was 
represented by checks. The agent a 


counted to the principal for part o Ff 


the money which he received by dra¥ 
ing checks against his personal account, 


but failed to account for $2,347, for 


which the principal sued the bank. 


“Although we are unable to say hor 
much of the agent’s account was rep 
resented by checks, according to you 
own figures, the checks wrongfully e& 
dorsed for which we are liable cou 
not exceed a certain amount,” the bas 
suggested. 

“I admit that,” the principal agree 

“And the agent paid you money 
drawing checks against his person 
account, exceeding the amount of ti 
cheeks wrongfully endorsed.” 

“I admit that, too,” the principt 
concurred. 

“Well, then, if we’re liable for! 
certain amount, and your agent # 
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counted to you for that amount or more, 
were clear,” the bank suggested. 

“No, I contend that the money the 
agent paid me, or part of it, repre- 
sented the cash which he deposited in 
his personal account, for which you're 
not liable, leaving a liability on the 
checks,” was the principal’s argument. 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals, 
however, in the ease referred to, ruled 
in favor of the bank. 

“In other words, there are funds in- 
termingled in a bank account by a 
defaulting agent, for a part of which 
the bank is liable to his principal, and 
for a part of which it is not liable. 
When the defaulting agent accounts to 
his principal for a sufficient amount of 
that aggregate sum to cover the amount 
for which the bank is liable, and there 
is no way to segregate the funds for 
whieh it is and is not liable, the princi- 
pal has failed to make out its case 
against the bank because it has not 
shown that the conversion grew out of 
the deposit by its agent of the checks 
bearing an unauthorized indorsement. 
So far as this record discloses, the short- 
age may have been represented wholly 
by the cash collection for which the 
bank is not liable,” was the reasoning 
of the Court. 

*e2eee 
When the Infant Makes a Deposit 

HE law regulating the legal rights 

and liabilities of infants is as in- 
trieate as any other branch of an in- 
tricate subject, if not more so, and 
some courts have gone so far as to 
hold that an infant can buy goods 
which are not necessaries, wear them out, 
and then recover the price which he had 
paid the seller. 

Suppose, however, that an infant de- 
posits money in a bank, draws it out, 
spends it in riotous or abstemious liv- 
ing, comes of age, and demands that 
the bank pay the money a second time. 

This point arose in Wisconsin case 
reported in 194 Northwestern Reporter, 
346, where the court ruled in favor of 
the bank under a Wisconsin law pro- 
viding that the receipt of a minor de- 
positor “shall be a sufficient release or 
discharge for such deposit to the bank.” 

“This statute was sufficient authority 
for the bank to pay to the customer the 
money that she had there on deposit. 
When she demanded and received from 
the bank a draft on the Chicago bank 
for a part of the money on deposit, it 
amounted to payment to her of the sum 
named. When the draft was indorsed 
by her and finally paid by the bank, 
her indorsement constituted a receipt 


for the amount so paid,” said the Court. 
se @ @ 


Safe Deposit Boxes in Maryland 
| WANT to rent a safe deposit box,” 
the Maryland customer suggested. 
“Our boxes are the best you can find 
along that line,’ the trust company 


(Continued on page 35) 
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of international banking is provided through our 
62 branches and offices distributed as follows: 
































Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 


ENGLAND 

FRANCE 

SPAIN 

MEXICO 

NICARAGUA 
URUGUAY 
VENEZUELA 

PERU 

ECUADOR 

COLOMBIA 
GUATEMALA 
SALVADOR | 
SAN FRANCISCO, U.S. A. 





Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 
British Bank of South America, Ltd. 
SC cenanneiel Bank of a SE Ra Ltd. 
THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York 
49 Broadway, New York 


NORMAN C. STENNING, President 






HIGHLIGHTS IN DISCUSSION OF 
A. B. A. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Recent meeting at Augusta, Georgia reveals that 
substantial progress is being made in the work 
of the association’s divisions and committees 


COMPREHENSIVE review of 

recent developments in a_ wide 
range of banking activities was made 
at the annual meeting of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation held at Augusta, Georgia, from 
April 20 to 23. William E. Knox, pres- 
ident of the association, and of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York, pres- 
ided at all sessions and was generous 
in his praise of the work done in recent 
months at the association headquarters 
and by the various divisions and state 
associations. Four new members of the 
Executive Council were named by Pres- 
ident Knox. 

The unsuccessful fight at Washington 
to obtain the enactment at the last 
Congress of the MeFadden Branch 
Bank Bill with the Hull amendments 
received a great deal of attention at 
the meeting. Thomas B. Paton, general 
counsel of the association, reviewed the 
fight made before Congress and told of 
the passage of a Federal arbitration 
act. 

“The adoption of that principle by 
Congress has tremendous possibilities 
for the future in banking,” Mr. Paton 
informed the Council. “Arbitration as 
a substitute for litigation has many 
advantages. It saves expense and 
delay. Also the arbitrator selected 
by the parties, is apt to be a man who 
is expert in the particular line in which 
the dispute arose and to give a more 
correct.and just judgment than a jury 
of non-experts. This federal arbitra- 
tion act makes agreements for arbitra- 
tion valid, enforceable and irrevocable. 
‘The railroads submit all their contro- 
versies between themselves to arbitration. 
Why ean not the bankers do the same 
thing? Why can not you have agree- 
ments ‘between bank and depositor on 
the deposit slip that matters in dispute 
shall be submitted to arbitration? There 
are many thousands of little cases, where 
it does not pay to go to law, where each 
side thinks it is right, but would be 
glad to have the question settled.” 

E. V. Krick, president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, reported that 
the institute now is represented by 170 
chapters, and the membership on March 
15 was 56,142, a gain of 1,982 since 
July. 

President C. W. Allendoerfer of the 
Clearing House Section said that this 
section reported a total of 376 asso- 
ciations, a gain of 14 since September. 
“Ranking in importance second only to 
the organization of new clearing houses 
is the introduction of the clearing house 
examiner system into the larger cities, 
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bringing together the list of borrowers 
from all banks in the city,” said Mr. 
Allendoerfer. 

Elgar L. Mattson, president of the 
National Bank Division, devoted a good 
portion of his report to relating progress 
made in trust administration by national 
banks. 

Alvin P. Howard, president of the 
Savings Bank Division, called attention 
to the fact that on all matters pertain- 
ing to savings banking the division is 
equipped to supply information, advice 
and suggestions, particularly in respect 
to statistics on savings deposits and 
depositors throughout the United States. 

President W. C. Gordon of the State 
Bank Division stated that the member- 
ship of his division has reached the new 
high mark of 12,194 members. 

The report of the State Secretaries 
Section was presented by President 
W. F. Augustine who said in part: 

“The section is interested in develop- 
ing measures to suppress to some 
degree the wave of bank robbery sweep- 
ing over the Middle West. The number 
of robberies is alarming. Hold-up in- 
surance rates in several states have 
jumped to $10 per thousand and insur- 
ance protection may be withdrawn from 
certain sections if the loss ratio increases. 
Iowa has been very successful in the 
operation of the Vigilantes Committee 
Plan. Kansas, Oklahoma and Illinois 
are now installing this system. About 
3,000 men are being placed under arms 
in each state. In states where this crime 
is not so pronounced, a_ carefully 
worked out system of co-operation with 
the American Bankers Association 
detectives and the established peace 
officers is recommended.” 

President Lucius Teter of the Trust 
Company Division reported that the 
division is interested in seeing the gift 
tax abolished and the tax on the donor 
of a revocable trust removed. He also 
hit the publication of tax returns made 
by individuals, saying that it serves no 
worthy purpose. The division has been 
greatly concerned over the multiplicity 
of inheritance taxes by the states and 
the Federal government. 

Burton M.- Smith, chairman of the 
Agricultural Commission, reported that 
the forty-eighth state bank association 
had appointed an agricultural committee 
so that the organization of this work 
is now 100 per cent complete. Every 
county and its organization in the 
country can now be reached officially. 

Robert Maddox, reporting for the 
Commerce and Marine Commission in 
the absence of Chairman Fred I. Kent, 


stated that the researches by the com- 
mission revealed that the German gov- 
ernment has made an award in connee- 
tion with the pre-war German balanees 
of American banks, that has been 
accepted by the states department, allow- 
ing recovery on a basis of 16 cents 
a mark and interest of five per cent from 
January 1, 1920. The question of pay- 
ment is now under serious considera- 
tion by the American War Claimants 
Association. Evans Woollen, chairman 
of the Economie Policy Commission, 
said the commission has busied itself 
primarily with problems pertaining to 
the Federal Reserve System. 

W. D. Longyear, chairman of the 
Committee on State Legislation, re 
viewed the measures recommended by 
the association and action taken in 
various legislatures. Chairman W. F, 
Keyser of the Insurance Committee, 
announced that the new American 
Bankers Association standard form bank 
burglary and robbery policy has been 
completed and copyrighted and _ that 
insurance companies were'being licensed 
to write this 1925 form. The report 
of the Protective Committee said that, 
contrary to the general spread of crime 
the country over, there was a decrease 
in the number of bank crimes reported 
for investigation during the first half 
of the current fiscal year. The report 
deplored the sentimental “coddling” of 
criminals after they are behind bars, 
and all state associations were urged 
to survey criminal codes with a view 
toward rigid law enforcement. 

A plan to signalize the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the association by endowing 
an educational foundation, proposed by 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Committee, 
was unanimously approved. 


F. A. A. Moves to New Quarters 

The Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion has moved its headquarters from 
135 W. Washington Street to Suite 
1752 of the Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building, 231 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
Members and friends are urged to visit 
the new offices and become acquainted 
with the larger quarters. 


Central Trust Company of Illinois 
Elects New Director 

At a meeting of the board of diree- 
tors of the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois Rawleigh Warner, vice pres- 
ident and treasurer of Dawes Brothers, 
Ine., was elected to the board. Mr. 
Warner has been associated with Dawes 
Brothers Ine., since his discharge from 
the army in 1918. 









RECENT DECISIONS ON 
POINTS IN DISPUTE 

(Continued from page 33 
averred. “We give you a key to the 
pox and the box ean only be opened 
with your key and a master key which 
we retain in our possession.” 

Whereupon the customer rented a 
box, placed Liberty bonds of the par 
yalue of $700 therein, an employe of 
the trust company locked the box, and 
handed the customer her key. 

A few months later the customer 
went back to the bank, found that the 
bonds were gone, and registered an em- 
phatie protest, as all customers will do 
under like circumstances, regardless of 
sex. 

“You'll have to make up the loss,” the 
eustomer threatened. 

“Sorry, but there was no carelessness 
on our part, and we cannot admit any 
liability,’ the trust company told her. 

















































































“’m not so sure about the careless- 
ness part,” the customer retorted. “TI 
ean prove by a lady friend of mine, 
who has a box here, that one time she 
took her box out of the vault, left her 
key in the door and when she went back 
she found that you had rented the box 
to another customer, who had my 
friend’s key.” 

“That’s not very strong evidence,” 
the trust company objected. 

“And I ean also prove that the keys 
to the unrented boxes are kept in the 
vault where any of your employes can 
get at them, and make duplicates. 
Then all a dishonest employe has to do 
is to wait until a box is rented, use the 
duplicate key, and make away with the 
















contents. 
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to deliver and account for the bonds 
should be treated as prima facie evi- 
dence of the negligence of the trust 
company in not exercising ordinary or 
reasonable care and diligence in the 
safe-keeping of the contents of the 
box,” said the court. 


Disability Clause in Employe Insurance 
Group life insurance aggregating 
$80.000 for its 50 employes has been 
provided by the Security Trust & Safe 
Deposit Company of Wilmington, Del. 
Under the group policy, individual 
coverage ranges from $500 to $2,000. 
A feature of the insurance is the 
disability clause of the contract. This 
provides for the full payment of his 


insurance to any employe who becomes 
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totally and permanently disabled before 
age 60. The payments will be made in 
equal monthly installments for a stipu- 
lated period, during which premium 
payments will be waived. 

Supplementing the actual provisions 
of the insurance contract are certain 
service advantages. These inelude a 
free visiting nurse service, and the dis- 
tribution of health booklets. 


The Western National and Caldwell 
Commercial Banks of Caldwell, Idaho, 
have consolidated under the name of 
the Western Commercial Bank. Cap- 
ital and surplus of the new institution 
aggregates $120,000 with resources of 
more than $1,250,000. 





New Way 


to advertise 


builds business 


HATEVER your other advertising plans, 
at least find out about this new way to 


build good will with those you now do business 
with—new customers and old—with prospects. 

Here is an ‘“‘ad™ that gets to the man you 
want to know about you—the man who influ- 
ences business—and every time he sees it he 
thinks of you. It’s the most concentrated 
form of selling possible. 


Your Name 


Here 


A constant reminder, the 
best ad your bank 


I don’t say that’s what hap- 
pened to my box, but I think a jury 
would say so.” 











“Well, you’ll have to place the matter 
before a jury, for we admit no liabil- 
ity,” was the trust company’s final word. 
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can have! Autopoint — 1925—is this new way. It is 
, The customer sued in the Maryland the world’s finest mechanical pencil. Thou- 
é‘ courts, and the Court of Appeals of sands tell us this—bankers, business men, 
‘ that state in a decision just out, and Autepeint’s retailers, wholesalers, and manufacturers. 


They have used Autopoint to advertise. Their 
results have exceeded all expectations. 

Your customers get this beautifully balanced, mech- 
anically perfect, featherweight pencil. Your name is 
stamped on it. It ies a constant companion to 
him. He keeps it with him always. And every time 

















reported in 125 Atlantic Reporter, 499, 
ruled in the eustomer’s favor. 

“In this case the customer testified 
that she placed the bonds in the safe 


3 Outstanding 
Exclusive Features 


The famous “neutral zone™’— 
an exclusive patent. When 
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INTIMATE BANKING SIDELIGHTS 


FOR EXECUTIVES AND STAFF 


By CLEM J. STEIGMEYER 


eee 


a at Lima, Ohio and Dayton, 
Ohio, recently held meetings to 
discuss the problem of the small check- 
ing account. They decided that the 
solution of their problem was an edu- 
cational advertising campaign in the 
newspapers to be followed by uniform 
action of all the banks and trust com- 
panies in the community in making a 
service charge. They agreed that the 
advertising campaign should appear 
over the names of all the banks and 
trust companies; published in large 
display space in the newspapers for a 
period of six to eight weeks; and that 
this campaign should be devoted largely 
to education on the value of a checking 
account. The final step of the plan, to 
be taken immediately after the news- 
paper campaign, was a service charge 
to be enforced uniformly by all the 
institutions. Accounts subject to serv- 
ice charge were to be notified by letter 
and not through notice in the news- 
papers. 

The important point is that the banks 
in these cities took action! For years 
past the American banker has been dis- 
cussing the problem of small checking 
accounts. Practically every issue of 


the country’s important financial publi- 





RALPH PARLETTE’S 
Thrift and Trust Stories 


WILL MAKE YOUR 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
THRIVE AND YOUR 
TRUST AGREEMENTS 
INCREASE 


PARLETTE-PADGET COMPANY 


WILLIAM PADGET, President 
122 So. Michigan Ave. - - 
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cations of the past few years have had 
an article on some phase of the subject. 
Yet, the 1925 survey of the Missouri 
Bankers’ Association shows that com- 
paratively few cities in the United 
States make a service charge. Most 
banks are convinced that they carry 
thousands of accounts at a loss, but 
nevertheless, continue to do so. 

Why? “The answer is,” says Dale 
Graham of the Missouri Bankers’ As- 
sociation, “that the banker is often 
afraid he can’t get his point over to the 
customer—can’t make it clear that the 
small account costs rather than earns 
money. He is afraid of publie pre- 
judice, which arises against him more 
readily than it exists among merchants. 
So he lets the small account be, takes 
the loss and charges it to good-will. 

“But the customers don’t know they 
are being accommodated. They have an 
idea they are doing a big thing for the 
bank by leaving their $50 account. 
Then where does the gratitude, the good- 
will come in? 

“The answer is analysis, education 
and the service charge. The banker 
doesn’t need much analysig to satisfy 
himself that the small checking account 
is a loser. But the customer doesn’t 
know and must be shown. A simple 
analysis will serve to educate him. 
Then, if the service charge is adopted, 
it will be submitted to with much less 
ill-will. 

“Most people want to be fair. They 
want to preserve their self-respect. 
They don’t want their bank to lose 
money on their business any more than 
they want their butcher to sell them 
meat below cost. 


“Tf by analysis and education you 
can take some of the self-respect of 
the small unprofitable checking custom- 
ers, then sell it, back to them at fifty 
cents or a dollar a month, why not?” 

The banker seems to be convinced 
that something should be done about 
the small checking account. He is even 
convinced what should be done. He has 
agreed that a service charge should be 
made. However, he is not ready to 
take action. He fears the results. 


That this period of hesitancy may 
have reached its end seems probable. 
The action of these Ohio towns and 
others has already started the beginning 
of similar movements that should have 
widespread results. 
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College Men vs. Bank Clerks? 

The college graduate is entering the 
banking field. Dean Stephen I. Miller 
ot the American Institute of Banking, 
states that this invasion is already as. 
suming notable proportions in eastern 
cities and is fraught with significane 
to the average bank employe. The 
amount of beginning compensation js 
not important to the college man. He 
wants a chance to get in; then he will 
do the rest. 


The bank clerk must remember he 
has this kind of competition and this 
competition is daily becoming more 
keen. To meet it he must prepare. He 
must study. The college man _ has 
learned how to study; how to assemble 
facts and how to interpret them, 
Therefore, he is usually quick in grasp. 
ing a situation. William Livingstone, 
president of the Dime Savings Bank, 
Detroit, is authority for some interest- 
ing figures on the value of education 
based upon an investigation recently 
completed by an eastern college. The 
facts and figures show the value of 
learning reduced to the dollars and 
cents basis. 


The report is based upon the earning 
capacity of college graduates, and 
proves that every dollar expended in 
learning returns many fold in the form 
of income earned. Mr. Livingstone, 
basing his figures upon this report, 
places the value of a high school edu- 
cation at $33,000.00. The report gives 
the average maximum income of the 
untrained man at $1,200 a year; that 
of the high school graduate at $2,200 
and of the college graduate at $6,000 
a year. “The total earnings,” says Mr. 
Livingstone, “of each of the three types, 
up to the age of 60, are placed a 
$45,000 for the untrained man; $78,000 
for the high school man, and $150,000 
for the colloge man. It is estimated 
also, that while the untrained man 
the age of 50 begins to drop towarl 
dependence, the college man reaches his 
maximum earning capacity at 60.” 


“The untrained man,” Mr. Living 
stone continues, “goes to work as a boy 
of 14 and reaches his maximum ineomt 
at the age of 30. This maximum on the 
average, is less than $1,200 a year. 


“The high school graduate goes # 
work at 18, having lost the opportunily 
to earn $2,000 which the untrained ma 
earns during this period. Howeré, 
starting at 18, the high school gradual 
passes the maximum income of the i 
trained man in seven years, rises steal 
ily to his own maximum of $2,200 # 
40 and continues at that level for th 
rest of his life. He averages 4 
earning of $78,000 from 16 to 60. Te 
$33,000 excess over the life earnings of 
the untrained man represents the 
value of a four-year high school cours 


If these figures mean anything, ther 
mean that study is the solution of t 
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providing. 
What the “Sweepings” Mean 

Banks naturally and by virtue of 
their business are constantly teaching 
thrift to the public. That is usual. 
¢. M. Niezer, president of the First 
National Bank of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
did the unusual the other day when he 
wrote every employe a communication 
entitled “Sweepings,” bringing home to 
the bank organization itself the message 
of thrift. 

The communication was in part as 
follows: “Did you ever see the sweep- 
ings at the close of the day? There 
they are in a pile on the floor, the litter 
of the day’s activities, the waste of the 
day’s work—and more, for in the pile 
are wasted materials, useful articles, 
which can be replaced only with money 
and effort. 

“A eountless number of rubber bands, 
clips, pins, pens, useful paper material 
—all lost to use because we are too 
eareless to save them. One of these 
little articles can hardly be valued, it 
is so small; but a dozen, a hundred, a 
thousand, have a great value; multi- 
plied by the working days of the year, 
the loss is enormous, and requires an 
enormous sum to replace. 

“Why waste this material? If 
wasted, it helps no one; if saved, it 
helps pay wages, or dividends, or pen- 
sions; it is bound to help someone.” 

Thus Mr. Niezer brought home to 
the members of his own organization 
the message of economy—one of the 
fundamental essentials in life and in 
all suecess. 


The Banker Who is “Too Busy” 

It pays to give everyone a hearing. 
“Can’t see you, I’m busy,” snapped a 
certain bank executive to a man who 
approached his desk and whom he con- 
fused with an almanae salesman who 
had been: in the day previous. But the 
almanac salesman turned out to be the 
president of a large and prosperous 
business enterprise recently moved to 
the city. Mr. Banker lost forever his 
chanees at that account. 

D. D. Kimmel, president of the Mid- 
land Bank of Cleveland, recently said: 
“The man who wants to borrow money 
is sure of a hearing here. He doesn’t 
always get the money but he leaves 
feeling friendly toward the bank.” The 
Midland bank has accumulated resources 
of $23,000,000 in less than forty months. 


Everyone should be given a hearing 
whether it be a’salesman with fly swatt- 
fs Or a man in overalls with a check to 
‘ash. This policy pays. Give a man 
permission, no matter what his mission, 
to tell his story and you remove the 


sting of refusal. 


_ John F. Gorby has been elected pres- 
ident of the Bank of Lentner, Lentner, 
uri, succeeding George W. Saleup. 
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Hundreds of New 
and Most Desirable 
Savings Accounts— 


ERELY GETTING “NEW” 

accounts is not the utmost 
aim of the bank of today. New 
accounts of the right type—stead- 
ily growing, really profitable — 
these are wanted. 


And these are produced at trif- 

: ling cost by a unique plan that is 
only part of a recently created 
(but already proved) deposit build- 


ing Service. 


In its entirety this 


Service offers a_ tested, -highly 
profitable solution of three press- 
ing problems which relate to 


savings. 


May We Furnish Details? 


Happiness Publishing Co. 


An organization of trained specialists in financial business- 
building which, with affiliated enterprises, now serves 
over five hundred of the nation’s representative banks 


Lake SHore Bank Buitoinc. Caicaco 


BANK HELPS TO SELL 
CITY TO ITSELF 


ib a series of newspaper advertise- 
ments under the title of “Know 
Akron” The First Trust and Savings 
Bank of that city recently published 
messages dealing with historical events, 
the industrial and commercial growth of 
the country and the natural resources 
Akron. 

Combined with the series of news- 
paper articles was an essay contest for 
the pupils of the city schools. Prizes 
were offered for the best essay on the 
subject, “My City” and the schools were 
provided with folders for distribution 
to their pupils outlining the conditions 
of the contest. The compositions were 
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limited to 400 words and prizes of $50, 
$30, and $20 were offered for the three 
best essays written by pupils of the 
three upper grades of the public schools, 
and corresponding grades of the paro- 
chial schools, and similar prizes for the 
three best essays submitted by the high 
school pupils. 

At the conelusion of the contest con- 
siderable free publicity was obtained in 
the daily newspapers, in the weekly 
newspapers published in the residential 
sections and in the school publications, 
featuring the winning essays and eredit- 
ing the bank with having conducted the 
contest. 

The First Trust & Savings Bank has 
for a number of years featured items 
of civie interest in its advertising. 
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Protect 


Bank Workers 
Against 
Infection 


The only scientific way to 
safeguard the health and 
lives of those who handle 
money and checks 
—seething with 
germs and bacteria 
—is to use Kilgerm 
Solution in the 
Defiance Sanitary 
Sponge Cup. 
Kilgerm is the only 
odorless germicide 
in the world to-day 
that will sterilize 
bacteria known to 
exist on money and 
checks without in- 
juring skin tissue or 
mucous membrane. 

With the many 
contagious diseases 
now sweeping the country, it is 
your duty to protect health and 
save lives by using Kilgerm in 
spongecupsand roller moisteners. 


New York, U.S. A 
= 


——— 


6 oz. Bottle 
Price $1.50 





Price $1. Complete 


Representative users of KILGERM 
SOLUTION and DEFIANCE 





SANITARY SPONGE CUP 


NATIONAL CITY BANK . NEW YORK 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK NEW YORK 
J. P, MORGAN & CO. - «+ « NEW YORK 
RIGGS NATIONAL BANK . WASHINGTON 
MELLON NATIONAL BANK . PITTSBURGH 
NATIONAL BANK OF BALTIMORE 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK - __ RICHMOND 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK . . MINNEAPOLIS 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK . PHILADELPHIA 


DEFIANCE SALES CORP. 


72 Spring St. t= NEW YORK 





If these articles cannot be purchased 
at your dealers, mail coupon to us 
and we will fill your order 


Defiance Sales Corporation 
72 Spring Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send us........ bottles 
KILGERM; also Defiance 


Sanitary Sponge Cups. 
Name.... 
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TIPS TO TELLERS ON 
BALANCING CASH 


Psychological factors—such as neatness, confidence. 
and concentration-——are as important in effective 
balancing as the handling of coins and currency 


By J. L. DILLEY 


Fletcher Savings and Trusi Co., Indianapolis 


pence tig eash is a matter of 
psychology as well as mechanics. 
Like other men, the teller is governed 
by habits, which may be either good or 
bad, and habits can be trained in bal- 
aneing cash with favorable results. 
The teller should make up his mind 
to acquire the “balancing habit.” This 
cannot be done in a day, although the 
formula is, as a matter of fact, very 
simple. Following are some of the more 


important habits which should be 
formed: 
NEATNESS. After bringing _ his 


money from the vault in the morning the 
teller should lay it out neatly upon the 
counter in a manner that will enable 
him to pay out as swiftly as possible. 
No customers should be waited oa until 
this is done. 

In wrapping currency the teller should 
straighten out corners and remove all 
torn bills. Throughout the day the cage 
should be kept as neat as_ possible. 
Waste paper should not be thrown upon 
the floor, and the counter should be kept 
from becoming littered with unneeded 
articles. 

The connection between neatness and 
efficient balancing cannot be emphasized 
too strongly, though it is often over- 
looked. A neat, well-kept cage gives the 
teller a feeling of confidence, while a 
disorderly cage causes a feeling of con- 
fusion. 

PROGRAM. From the first cus- 
tomer in the morning to the last one at 
night the teller should endeavor to do 
his work in a manner that will enable 
him to balance easily and swiftly. He 
should keep his cash counted “down,” 
that is, for example, if a depositor 
presents a hundred or more one dollar 
bills, rubber bands should be put around 
each bunch of 25 at the time, without 
allowing any to accumulate loose. 

Spare time during the day may be 
utilized to stamp up checks, straighten 
out currency, list deposit tickets and 
checks ahead of time, etc. Many tellers 
make the mistake of waiting until quit- 
ting time and then madly diving into a 
pile of work that could have easily been 
done during the spare moments of the 
day. 

CONCENTRATION. A teller should 
under no_ cireumstances talk to 
a customer while he is counting cash 
or making an entry in his book. The 
complete transaction should be made first 


and conversation carried on or questions 
answered later. The mind should be 
concentrated on any task which is under. 
taken throughout the day. It is well 
worth while for the teller to practice 
concentration until he becomes oblivious 
to everything except the task in hand. 

CARE. Coupons are easy to mis- 
place, and Liberty Bond coupons in 
particular. They should never be 
allowed to lie around the teller’s cage 
loose. If necessary a special receptacle 
may be secured for them. It is advisable 
when having a large number of coupons 
to run them up on a tape instead of 
figuring the totals on the envelope. 

It is prudent to count currency twice 
when paying out—once when it is taken 
from the stack, and again when it is 
handed to the customer. New currency 
must be tested in the same manner as 
old currency, and not by number alone. 

If an item is taken from the cage for 
any reason a memorandum should be 
substituted for it at once. This is an 
especially important precaution for note, 
branch, collection, or exchange tellers. 
Memory should not be depended upon 
when a surer and simpler method is 
available. 

CONFIDENCE is the cornerstone of 
consistent balancing. Throughout the 
day in all his transactions the teller 
should be confident. Doubting his ability 
to do a thing right will only cause him 
to do it-wrong. The difference’ between 
carefulness and uncertainty is great, yet 
the latter is often mistaken for the 
former. 

While no set of rules can by then- 
selves produce consistent balancing, if 
a teller who is interested in perfecting 
this important phase of his work will 
study carefully the points brought out 
in this article and put them into practice, 
he will find that the good habits formed 
cannot fail to produce results. 


“What You Should Know—About 
Wills and the Conservation of Estates” 
is the name of a distinctive booklet 
being distributed to eustomers and 
friends by the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, Chicago. It is arranged im 
question and answer form presenting 
numerous problems which are constantly 
confronting officers of the institution. 
In addition to the fundamental theories 
behind the trust business, definitions 
valuable to the uninitiated are included. 
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BANK’S ADVERTISING 


(Continued from page 18) 
every one of them polishes up his mi- 
eroseope and whets his pruning knife 
in the firm determination that nothing 
shall “get by” him that may later re- 
flect on his skill, judgment or conserva- 
tism. 

There can be but one result. The 
final product is as colorless and blood- 
less as a hog’s eareass after passing 
Armour’s line of butchers. What else 
eould it be? 

And this is case where many 
hands do not make light work. Forget 
the high price of the time expended by 
important officers. Forget the redue- 
tion of the advertising man’s output 
and the slow death of his originality. 
Even without those losses, spineless ad- 
vertising is a heavy drain at all times 
on the bank’s undivided profits and a 
still more deplorable loss of time and 
opportunity which ean never be re- 
gained. 

President Wade of the Mercantile 
Trust Company of St. Louis has had 
two advertising managers whose work 
speaks for them so eloquently that I 
needn’t hunt for adjectives. But I 
think John Ring and Sam Judd them- 
selves would be the first to testify how 
much they owe to their president’s at- 
titude. Mercantile advertising, as the 
voice of the institution, is, and always 
has been, strictly a presidential matter; 
but enough of Festus Wade for the 
present. I am saving him for a later 
article of this series. 

As it is, I haven’t as much space left 
as I want for the final function of ex- 
ecutive power in bank advertising—the 
power behind the check-up on results. 

The banks that know what results 
they expect from their advertising are, 
I believe, in the minority, but even 
fewer are the banks that will take any 
trouble to find out what results they 
are getting. 

The advertising man cannot be pres- 
ent when new accounts are opened, he 
cannot receive callers at the various de- 
partments, he eannot hear remarks at 
the teller’s windows, he cannot analyze 
the ledgers for higher balances or in- 
creased activity, he cannot stand at the 
officers’ desks when old customers in- 
troduce new ones. And yet if he and 
his chief do not keep in touch with 
these reactions and many others like 
them, the advertising department of the 
bank will be like the proverbial blind 
man in a dark room hunting for a black 
derby hat which isn’t there. 

The chief executive must help the ad- 
Vertising manager to “sell himself” to 
the operating personnel of the bank 
and must enforce co-operation where it 
18 needed and deserved. Scarcely one 


one 


of the bank’s announcements is intended 
actually and independently to produce 
new business. 


At its best, bank pub- 
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yers, insurance men—newspaper ad- 
vertisements—and Purse direct-mail 
literature. 


One weak link in that chain would 
make maximum results unattainable. 
Purse service insures the. strength of 
every link. If you would learn the 
full scope of that service, write for a 
copy of ‘*‘The Branch Road’’ and 


specimen literature 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY > 
Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


New Yorx Orrice 
No. 2 Rector Srreer 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Cuicaco Orrice 
1108 Oris BurLpInG 





licity is no better than the advertising 
of Ivory Soap or Yale locks. It gets 
into the consciousness of its publie by 
doing the right thing over and over 
again. 

The check up on such publicity must 
be as diffuse and continuous as the 
thing it checks. Every man, woman 
and child in the bank are not too many 
observers from whom to get reports on 
its publie recognition. 

Direct solicitation and direct mail 
plans, of course, demand a direct check 
on returns. This takes work in getting 
the data and even harder work in mak- 
ing quantitative and qualitative analyses 
of the data when obtained. But it pays. 

Advertising is a low-efficiency form 
of contact with the prospective cus- 
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tomer. Good advertising probably 
shows a comparative cost per contact 
as low as its comparative efficiency. 
Its main‘ purpose is to bring possible 
customers within the sphere of personal 
influence. It is like bait sprinkled on 
the water by men who want to spear 
fish. 

You must count your fish (and weigh 
them too) day by day in all kinds of 
business weather and with due refer- 
ence to the skillful handling of the 
spears, before you ean gauge the value 
of your bait. 


Bids have been received on the new 
bank building to be constructed for the 
First National Bank of Verona, Penn- 
sylvania. 




















































































Detroit— 


The Peoples State 
Bank with it’s large 
resources has aided 
greatly in the deve- 
lopment of Detroit’s 
citizens and _ indust- 
ries. 


May we serve your 
banking needs, in this, 
the most prosperous 
city in the world. 


——— 
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(THE PEOPLES STATE BANK} 


Member Federal Reserve Bank 


DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN 


Branches throughout Detroit 
RESOURCES OVER $140,000,000 


A TABLOID EDITION FOR 
BANK’S PUBLICITY 


A special tabloid edition of a com- 
munity newspaper is the medium used by 
The Commerce Guardian Trust and 
Savings Bank, Toledo, Ohio, to an- 
nounce to Toledo’s south side that work 
has started on a new branch office of 
the bank. The newspaper is published 
by and under the name of the South 
Side News, a weekly community paper, 
but is reduced in size to a four-column 
quarter-size sheet of four pages of the 
bank’s purpose. The specials will be 
published every four weeks until the 
branch office is completed and then 
possibly for a few more editions to 
thoroughly advertise the new office. 


“A venture of this description is 
something new in bank publicity in 
Toledo,’ George M. Ellis, advertising 
manager of the Commerce Guardian, 
said. “The copy for the tabloid was 
the joint effort of the publisher of The 
News and myself. The cost of the 
entire edition is not much more than a 
series of advertisements in the same 
publication would have cost—and we 
have the good-will of the publisher to 
an even greater extent than we would 
have if we had merely handed him a 
small campaign of ads on the new 
branch.” 


‘ The Central Labor Union of Summit 
County, Akron, Ohio, plans the erection 
of a bank and office building. 
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ADDRESSING A DISPLAY To 
THE JUNE BRIDE 


(Continued from page 16) 


“A display of this nature should be 
descriptive. An idea, for instance, that 
might be used would be to handle the 
contrast between the happiness of the 
bride starting with a good bank account 
as the foundation, and another without 
it. This could be shown graphically by 
having a small house model made with 
a foundation of dollar bills or silver 
dollars, the upper part of the house 
also being constructed in some distine- 
tive manner with money. On the as- 
sumption that the entire house is de- 
vised along the lines suggested, on the 
roof I would place a stuffed dove, the 
emblem of love and happiness. Next 
I would show the doll bride and groom 
entering the door. 

“This display could be made even 
more effective by contrasting it with 
another house showing a family married 
a number of years and that had started 
out in life without any such firm foun- 
dation, such as the newlyweds presented 
in the adjoining house. In the econ- 
trasting home, the unhappiness result- 
ing from living up to their income, 
could be worked up in a _ miniature 
scene. Such incidents as children need- 
ing clothing. and other necessities of 
life would convey the point. The own- 
ing of a home is very closely connected 
with the happiness of a June Bride 
and is one of the best ideas that could 
be used. 

“A window of this nature would run 
into quite an expense, but it could be 
made dramatic if the bank officers 
would be willing to go the limit in ob- 
taining results. Production costs could 
be reduced if banks within a certain 
territory arranged to exchange this dis- 
play with others from time to time.” 


Coulter’s is one of the leading depart- 
ment stores in Los Angeles. John H. 
Cooke, display manager, is an ardent 
believer in artistic displays, since 
women greatly outnumber the men in 
window shopping brigade. Below he 
suggests some artistic features that are 
always winners with the women folk 
in attracting attention and holding in- 
terest : 


“How I would appeal to the June 
Bride if I were display manager for 
a savings bank depends on the size and 
number of the windows or showease 
at my disposal. Assuming that I had 
several small windows at my command, 
I would procure the best photograph 
or painting I could lay my hands on 
of a typical June bride. If possible, 
I would obtain a miniature. The 
panelled background I would drape im 
orchid satin or chiffon, while in front 
of the drapes I would install several 
Gothic windows, cut out of beaver- 
board or some such material. These 
would give it the church atmosphere 
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[ would also introduce a couple of brass 
eandelabra, each holding five small white 
eandles. For the floor covering I would 
utilize white or orchid satin, bordered 
with narrow ribbon of a contrasting 
hue. At each corner of the ribbon 
porder, a few bunches of orange blos- 
soms would help the artistic effect. A 
few loose petals might also be distrib- 
uted on the floor surrounding the 
pridal portrait, which should stand at 
the front left. At the front right I 
would reserve the floor space for a 
savings account pass book, and a coin 
box for home savings, supported by a 
eard, edged with silver and lettered in 
black Gothie type, to the effect that 
to open a savings account is to pave 
the road to happiness. 

“Tf I had the space, I would likewise 
use a fern and a palm or two.” 

Charles Ely has a reputation for 
putting in displays that sell merchan- 
dis. Formerly display manager for 
Cunningham’s, the foremost chain of 
drug stores in Detroit, he is now em- 
ployed in the same capacity by Brown- 
ing, King & Company. 

“My leaning is for a black back- 
ground of crepe paper or cheap cam- 
brie,” says Mr. Ely. “Against this 
introduce a rising sun effect, at the 
lower extremity of the center rear, with 
sun rays radiating in all directions. 
The sun can be eut out of white crepe 
paper or cambrie and pinned or sewn 
to the black background. Behind the 
sun, however, place a large red electric 
light so that it shines all the way 
through. The silver rays are strips of 
silver paper (mounted on cardboard, 
preferably), one inch wide with the 
length in proportion to the sun (the 
size of which will be determined by the 
measurements of the bank’s window). 
There should be seven of these silver 
rays, each inscribed in block lettering 
of a reddish tinge, with such angles of 
a savings account, as furniture, home, 
charity, travel, entertainment, automo- 
bile and clothing. The complete mes- 
sage is thus visualized to the spectator 
at a glance. 

“Treat the floor to a layer of arti- 
ficial grass mats, with the exception of 
a little gravel path starting from the 
front right and winding up in front of 
the sun. Strew the gravel path with 
artificial roses, with a card at the front 
of the path bearing this simple but 
signifieant statement : 

The Dawn of HER New Day. 

“Near the path down in front, but 
over to the right of it, station a typical 
bride either by means of a photographie 
or painted cardboard cut-out, or a 
feminine wax figure. The necessary 
wedding attire may be borrowed from a 
local department store in return for 
the usual courtesy sign. If the window’s 
limitations compel everything to be pro- 
duced on a miniature scale, kewpie dolls 
can be substituted. 
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for manufacture in Michigan. 


and distribution of tobacco. 


DETROIT 


TOBACCO 


ICHIGAN ranks high among the States as a manufacturer 
of products made from tobacco. " 


Twenty million pounds of raw tobacco are annually required 
It goes into Cigars, Cigarettes, 
Snuff, Smoking and Chewing Tobaccos. 


But little of this raw tobacco is grown at home. This bank has 
thus become an important link in the importation, manufacture 
It offers unequalled facilities for 
serving all having business in the Great Lakes Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 



















MICHIGAN 





“Let these words appear to come 
from the bride: 

‘I’LL let this bank help Jack and 
me to have all of these things.’ 

“Print the words she is saying on a 
piece of cardboard and suspend it by 
heavy black thread from the ceiling so 
that it hovers just above her head. 

“Assuming that the window is illum- 
inated from the top, cover these lights 
with blue or some early morning shade 
of the gelatine kind made for this pur- 
pose. The lighting should be strong 
enough to stop the passerby at night.” 

In his eapacity as Atlantie City 
branch sales manager for Abbotts 
Alderney Daries, Ine., J. M. Mandery, 
Jr., is accustomed to analyzing the local 
markets for milk and ice cream. He 


offers the suggestion that banks might 
do the same thing by getting the re- 
action of a few typical June brides to 
savings accounts before a window dis- 
play is planned. 

“In playing the part of a display 
manager for a savings bank, with the 
idea of appealing to the June Bride,” 
he says, “my first thought was to de- 
termine just what would appeal to her. 
After asking quite a few girls who 
anticipated marriage, as well as others 
who felt differently about it, the idea 
of owning their own home headed the 
list of desires. This was followed by 
requests for a chest of silver, house 
linens, a trousseau, an automobile for 
her own use, ‘along with complete and 
modern home furnishings.” 


THOUGHTS FROM A FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISER'S NOTE BOOK 


The most valuable ingredient of the successful 
advertiser is the ability to become enthusiastic over 
the task in hand—and to maintain that enthusiasm 


NE hundred banks spend too little 
for advertising to one that spends 
too much. 
a ~ * » 

An era of merchandising bank serv- 
ices is here. It is enabling banks to 
get 100 per cent more value from their 
advertising, for it is reaping the harvest 
that was prepared by the advertising. 
The prime object of advertising is to 
create a desire; selling—by word of 
mouth or by written appeal—should 
follow and complete the sale, as the 
infantry follows and completes the 
work of the artillery. Trust 
safe deposit boxes, savings accounts, 
all are being sold by the progressive 
banks, just as the services of the bond 
and commercial departments have al- 
ways been sold. 


7 * * * 


services, 


Back of vour advertising is your per- 
sonnel. A discourteous or eareless re- 
mark that costs nothing may ruin $1,000 
worth of advertising effort. Fulfill in 
every way the promise made through 
vour advertising. 


By ALBERT JOURNEAY 


Poorly advertised banks usually ad- 
vertise because “the bank aeross the 
street does.” Naturally their advertis- 
ing is as direct as a ecowpath. 

a * * * 

To the average banker, advertising is 
foreign. His training is toward con- 
servation—gathering together. Adver- 
tising tends toward disseminating— 
branching out. Two different types of 
men should care for each. If the banker 
hasn’t at his beck and eall an advertis- 
ing specialist, he should attempt to 
develop a dual personality. When he 
is banking, let him represent Mr. 
Banker. When he is advertising, let 
him be Mr. Advertiser. A big assign- 
ment, but more practical than it might 
seen. 

* * ~ 7 

Accidents of opportunity happen 
just as frequently in banking as in 
every other line. The man who swings 
the power in many banks, is not neces- 
sarily the best man—he may have in- 
herited it or got his job by default. 
Praise be though that more and more 


Soe fee oe position in banks is coming as the re- 


The well advertised bank follows a ward of merit. No longer does seniority 
definite plan. It says here is what we reign supreme. 
want to accomplish by our advertising i I. 
—here is the advertising plan that When one goes hunting, he doesn’t 
should accomplish it—and they follow fire ten shots in the air and then see if 
that plan. anything drops. He first locates his 
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HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by 
alarge bankingclientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


Full information may be secured through usual banking 
channels, or by addressing Financial Sales Department, at 
any of our offices. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
224 West 57th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Memphis 
Minneapolis 
New York 
Omaha 


Cleveland 
Dallas 
Dayton 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Charlotte 
Chicago Denver 
Cincinnati Detroit 


London, England 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis 

San Francisco 
Washington 
Toronto, Canada 


target and then fires to hit it. Why 
not adopt the same plan in advertising? 
Locate the object to be brought down 
and then shoot at it. And be sure your 
ammunition is the proper kind for the 
game you are shooting. Buckshot for 
the saver, rifle for the buyer of bonds, 
and heavy artillery for trusts. 
* * = . 

A sense of appreciation of advertis- 
ing as a tool, is pervading officials of 
modern banks. 


* * * * 


“When you paint the lily, it often 
dies,” so don’t try to get ten men to 
do one man’s job. A committee on ad- 
vertising is fine if it limits itself to 
defining policies and mediums. As soon 
as the committee starts in to construct 
the actual copy, there will be meddling 
hands that begin to wield the paint 
brush, and another painted lily is pro- 
duced to wither shortly. 

7 * - * 


Service should be more than a 
promise. For instance, why not give 
it when writing invitations to new resi- 
dents to use your bank. Instead of the 
usual hackneyed and honeyed letter, 
why not start off by sending a map of 
the town or special information that 
would benefit the new resident. Can 
you imagine anything that would so 
readily place your institution favorably 
before him, as constructive aid, even if 
it is only a time table or a list of the 


leading telephone numbers? 
* * * ~ 


Bear in mind that the average man or 
woman is more interested in what you 
ean do for him or her than in what you 


have done for some one else. 
* * * +. 


Some day some one is going to write 
an anniversary booklet that bristles 
with originality. It will do more than 
glorify the present and past officers. 
It will be as refreshing as a breath of 
spring. 

> * 7 7 

I know several men, prominent in 
banking, whose reputation has been 
added to because of their courtesy to 
representatives of concerns trying te 
sell things to their banks. Not only 
their reputations have been enhanced 
but their knowledge, for whenever the 
salesmen have an especially valuable 
offering or a valuable piece of informa- 
tion, these men get it first. It is just 
as easy to send a man away a booster 
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for you, as to send him away a knocker 
—and in the long run it pays big divi- 


dends. 
* * = a 








As your bank grows, the opportu- 
nities for advancement among your em- 
ployes grows; the opportunity for in- 
ereasing dividends to your stockholders 
grows; fhe opportunity of rendering 
wider and better service to your cus- 
tomers grows. Let these groups see 
this, and they will work intelligently 
towards developing new business for 


you. 


* - * * 





“Because your record is good, don’t 
think it cannot be better.” Remember 
Elbert Hubbard’s remark that “when we 
get ripe, we begin to get rotten.” 

* * * * 

The most valuable ingredient of the 
successful advertiser is the ability to 
become enthusiastic over the task eon- 
fronting him, and to maintain that en- 
thusiasm until the task is completed. 
Too many campaigns are ruined be- 
eause the enthusiasm with which they 
are launched, fades out 
day. 


like a dying 


National Banks Increase in Texas 

The State of Texas is making a bid 
for the honors of having the highest 
number of national banks, a situation 
which results from the rush of state 
banks to obtain national charters be- 
eause of the new bonding law for state 
institutions. 

Since the amendment to the state law 
in February, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas received approximately 100 
applications from state banks to con- 
vert into national banking associations 
or to organize new national banks to 
sueeeed to the business of state banks. 
Practically one-half of this’ number is 
composed of banks which were already 
members of the Federal Reserve System, 
and others were non-members. Penn- 
sylvania is now the only state in the 
Union which has more national banks 
than Texas. 






Relieve California Tax Burden 


Heavy double taxation imposed upon 
bond holders of the State of California 
under its personal property law has 
been greatly relieved through a change 
in tax rate embodied in a new personal 
property law recently passed by the 
state legislature. 

The new law provides that all bonds, 
mortgages, notes, debentures, stocks or 
deeds of trust based upon property out- 
side of California and all solvent credits 
based upon property outside of or 
within the state shall be assessed to 
residents of California at seven per 
cent of the full cash value thereof, in- 
stead of 100 per cent of the full value, 
as the law formerly read. 

A resident owning a $1,000 bond of 
a eastern corporation, selling at 100, 


0A FEW DOORS EAST 


Just a stone’s throw east from sth Avenue almost at the 
corner of Madison Avenue—on 4¢th Street—a short walk 
from Grand Central—is the enlarged bank of the Seaboard 
Uptown. Our immediate neighbors are the Ritz one block 
north, the Biltmore one block south, the Roosevelt, at the 
corner. A few doors east of sth Avenue on 45th Street you 
will find us—at No. 24. Here you.are offered the last word 
in banking convenience and comfort by an institution 
familiar to New Yorkers since the early ’80’s. 








THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK — Uptown 


24 East 45th Street 
Broad and Beaver Streets 
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will pay the prevailing county rate on 
a $70 valuation instead of $1,000 as 
heretofore. The new tax is said to be 
one of the lowest levied by any state 
in the Union. 


A new office building may be erected 
soon by the Ohio State Savings Associa- 
tion at the southwest corner of Gay 
and Third streets, Columbus, Ohio. The 
savings association has been considering 
plans to build for the last three vears. 
It is understood tentative plans for the 
structure are in the 
architect. 


hands of an 
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The First National Bank of Roeh- 
ester, Michigan, has completed the 
construction of its new banking home. 












































































HAT makes a newspaper story? 
Many a banker or bank publicity 
man comes a-cropper at this point. 
The newspaper editor is not inter- 
ested in your institution for its own 


sake. He cares only about what will 
interest the public. What may appear 
to be of vital interest to you may mean 
nothing to him. 

Reader interest! That’s the thing 
that “sells” a story to a newspaper— 
that lets the bank break into print in 
the news columns. And so anything 
that will arouse reader interest makes 
a newspaper story. 
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THREE BRAVES TUCK 
CASH IN BEL cir 


“CHIEF” PUTS BANK INTO 
FIVE NEWS STORIES 


By DON KNOWLTON 








The bank’s publicity man should have 
a “nose for news” just as much as the 
newspaper reporter. 

As an illustration of what makes a 
newspaper story, here is a little episode 
from the publicity annals of The Union 
Trust Company at Cleveland. 

The new 20-story bank and office 
building of The Union Trust Company 
at Ninth and Euclid, the busiest corner 
in Cleveland, stands on the site of the 
old Lennox Building. After the Len- 
nox Building had been torn down and 
workmen were excavating for the new 
Union Trust Building, it happened one 
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One answer to the question: ‘“‘What makes a newspaper story?’’ These clippings show how a 
wooden Indian made several of them for the Union Trust Company of Cleveland. 
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afternoon that shovelers working under 
the sidewalk in what had been base. 
ments of Lennox Building stores came 
upon a wooden hand protruding from 
the rubbish and debris. They dug fur- 
ther and uncovered a wooden Indian jn 
fair state of preservation. 

The find created considerable excite. 
ment. In fact the Indian was the King 
Tut of Cleveland for the time being, 
for the bank’s publicity department im- 
mediately recognized the find as an op- 
portunity, and the Indian was given a 
good washing so that the newspaper 
photographers could do their stunts. 

That was publicity item number one. 
But you haven’t any idea how much 
potential publicity lurks within a 
wooden Indian. 

When the Union Trust Building was 
completed the Chief was set up in the 
publicity department. He wasn’t given 
a name. Considering his location some- 
one suggested “Shouting. Bull,” but it 
didn’t stick. 

Many months elapsed. Then the 
bank’s publicity department took over 
to one of the newspapers a photograph 
of the wooden Indian engaged in an 
imaginary conversation with a big 
papier-mache Santa Claus, each be- 
moaning his respective fate. The news- 
paper ran a picture of the Indian. 
Publicity item number two. 

This gave a newspaper man an idea, 
and a few weeks ago, the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer ran a Wooden Indian 
Contest, offering prizes for the oldest 
Indian, the best preserved Indian, and 
the best sculptured Indian. Needless to 
say, the Union Trust Indian was the 
first one entered in the contest. He was 
immediately named “Nameless Chief,” 
and again his picture appeared in the 
paper with the story of his history. 
He had once graced the front of a cigar 
store in the old Lennox Building. That 
was publicity item number three. 

Next “Nameless Chief” was 
prize as the best preserved Indian, and 
again he broke into publie print. That 
was publicity item number 4. 

The Indian became famous. People 
began writing in to the Union Trust, 
offering to buy him at astounding prices. 
Thereupon the bank, believing him to 
be a historical relic of no little worth, 
donated him to the Western Reserve 
Historical Society, where he will end 
his days among other relies of the past 
—still bearing the tag “Union Trust.” 
And, of course, the newspapers ran 4 
story about the fact that he was donated 
to the Museum. Publicity item nun- 
ber 5. 

What good did this publicity do the 
bank? Well, in every one of these 
stories there was implied, at least, 4 
contrast between the old Lennox Build- 
ing and the new modern, twenty-story, 
bank and office building of the Union 
Trust, one of the largest of its kind im 
the country. Civie improvement and 


given a 
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progress, comparison between the old 
and the new, could not help but be sug- 
gested to the reader. 

But was the newspaper editor in- 
terested in all this connotation of the 
eivie progress for which the Union 
Trust had been responsible through the 
erection of its new building? He was 
most emphatically not. He was inter- 
ested simply in a wooden Indian—in- 
terested in this Indian because he knew 
his readers would be interested in it. 

It’s reader interest that makes a 
newspaper story—and it is the job of 
the publicity man first to find some 
object or situation or happening which 
has reader interest, and then to weave 
into that story incidentally his selling 
message regarding his own institution. 


MAKING FARM PAPER 
ELIGIBLE FOR REDISCOUNT 


(Continued from page 11) 
agricultural products in storage or live- 
stock being fattened for market, or up 
to three years on breeding herds and 
dairy herds. National agricultural 
eredit corporations may rediscount for 
member or non-member banks. Such 
paper may in turn be rediscounted with 
rediscount corporations and Federal in- 
termediate credit banks, both of which 
are financial creations under the same 
act. 

Going a step farther, the maturities 
not exceeding nine months may be re- 
discounted by the Intermediate credit 
banks with the Federal Reserve Banks, 
provided they do not bear the name of 
non-member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System eligible for membership. 
Furthermore, national banks are per- 
mitted to invest up to ten per cent of 
their capital and surplus in the stock 
of national agricultural credit corpora- 
tions. Besides selling or rediscounting 
their paper in the open market, or with 
Federal intermediate credit banks, these 
agencies may issue collateral trust notes 
or debentures secured by their receiv- 
ables which, of course, would be sold in 
the open market. These notes or 
debentures, however, are eligible for 
purchase by Federal Reserve Banks 
when the maturity thereof does not 
exceed six months. 


Federal intermediate credit banks, 
Which are capitalized by the United 
States Government and are operated as 
auxiliaries to the Federal land banks, 
may rediscount for national banks, 
state banks, trust companies, agricult- 
ural credit corporations, incorporated 
livestock loan companies, agricultural 
credit corporations, incorporated live- 
stock loan companies, savings institu- 
fons, ¢o-operative banks, and co-oper- 
ative eredit or marketing associations 
of agricultural producers, and may loan 
ireet to co-operative marketing asso- 
cations upon security of staple 
agricultural products or livestock, and 


“I would have been lost in Europe 
without your letter of credit” 


THIs CAPTION is taken from the 
letter of a business man who 
made his first trip abroad last 
summer. He carried an ETC 
Letter of Credit. 


“I was a stranger in London,” he 
writes, “but your London office made 
me feel at home. It did as much, in 
fact, as I would have expected from a 
London office of my own company. 


*When I went to Paris, at the start 
of an extended tour, a great load was 
lifted from my mind by your Travel 
Service Bureau there. It not only 
answered many questions with author- 


ity, but performed a score of services 
one would not ordinarily associate 
with a banking organization.” 

The Equitab!e will issue you 
its Letter of Credit imprinted 
withthe name of your bank. It will 
entitle your customers to all the 
travel services our customers so 
highly appreciate. 

Many of your custonters will 
go abroad this summer. There is 
no better way of keeping their 
good-will while they are in 
Europe than by furnishing them 
with ETC Credits. 


Mr. Earl R. Gafford represents The Equitable in Southern territories. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison A ve. at 45th St. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
105 South La Salle Street 


DONALD L. DE GOLYER 
Manager 


LONDON 


when not exceeding 75 per cent of the 
market value of the commodity pledged. 
The maturity of the paper accepted by 
the Federal intermediate credit banks 
must not be less than six months nor 
more than three vears, and when the 
eredits which they have taken or their 
debentures have come within a nine 
months’ maturity, they may be redis- 
counted with the Federal Reserve Banks 
excepting, as previously stated, the 
paper originating with non-member 
banks eligible for membership. 


The present position of the agricult- 
ural and livestock industry is the natural 
sequence of conditions which those in- 
dustries were unable to avoid. They 
will ultimately emerge from their un- 
favorable position, and the numerous 


37 WALL STREET 


IMPORTERS AND 
TRADERS OFFICE 
247 Broadway 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
Philadelphia: Packard Building 
Baltimore: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
San Francisco : 485 California St. 


MEXICO CITY 


credit facilities available to them should 
have a large influence in their recovery 
and continued prosperity. 


The Farmers National Bank, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, has retained Alfred 
C. Bossom, bank architect and engineer, 
to design its new building which, it is 
planned, will be novel among banks in 
Pennsylvania because of the unusual 
site for the structure. It is to be built 
on a short corner permitting unusual 
entrance treatment. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Chieago Trust Company held on 
April 16 it was voted to increase the 
capital stock of the bank from $1,500,- 
000 to $2,000,000. 
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WHEN IS A BANK LIABLE 


FOR RECOMMENDATIONS? 


If positive recommendations prove false 
and result in loss to investor, court holds 
that the bank may be held to account 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


HE question of when and under 

what circumstances the recommen- 
dation of a bank which results in the 
placing of an investment which causes 
a loss, will render the bank liable there- 
for is one of particular interest to 
banks and bank officials. Of course, 
each case of this kind must necessarily 
be decided in the light of its particular 
facts, which precludes the statement 
of a general rule that may be applied 
in all situations. 

However, this much may be said. If 
the recommendations of a bank amount 
to positive representations, and they 
prove false and result in loss to one 
relying on them, the bank may be held 
liable. The application of this rule of 
liability may be illustrated by a brief 
review of the recent Kansas case of 
Shriver vs. Union Stockyards National 
Bank, 232 Pac. 1062, which arose under 
the following facts. 

In this case the H-Q Hay & Grain 
Company was a customer of the bank, 
and in the early part of 1920 was in- 


debted on unsecured notes to the bank: 


in varying amounts. At times the grain 
company would have a small balance 
with the bank, at other times it would 
be overdrawn from $2,000 to $8,000. 
In June, 1920, the grain company 
proposed to issue certain preferred 
stock which was to be used for the 
expansion of its business. At this time 


layout. 








the balance sheet of the grain company 
showed a loss of about $10,000 since 
January 1920. In order to assist in 
the sale of this issue of preferred stock 
the grain company got out a prospectus, 
the last page of which contained the 
following letter: 

‘“‘The Union Stockyards National 
Bank. . 

‘*Wichita, Kansas, June 25, 1920. 

‘*To whom it my concern: The 
H-Q Hay & Grain Company have had 
their account with this bank from 
the time their business was started in 
1916. The account has always been 
very satisfactory and well taken care 
of. The company is efficiently man- 
aged, and we have a very high 
estimate of the personal ability and 
moral character of the men behind 
this business. 

‘*We believe that funds invested in 
the securities of the company would 
be conservatively placed where there 
are good possibilities for good profit. 

‘“We shall be glad to give further 
information relating to this company 
to any one interested. The Union 
Stockyards National Bank (Signed) 
$. C. Tucker President.’’ 

Following this on August 30, 1920, 
the plaintiff purchased $2,000 worth 
of the grain company’s preferred stock. 
A trial balance of the company’s busi- 
ness on September 30, 1920, showed 
losses since January, 1920, of $18,- 
499.12. Thereafter on April 13, 1921, 
the secretary of the grain company 
wrote plaintiff inclosing a financial 
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and scientific planning of your bank arrange- 
ment—to secure an economical and effective 


This insures you against future expense of 
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statement which showed the company 
to be in a critical financial condition, 
with losses at that time of $25,770.75, 

In due time, the plaintiff brought the 
instant action against the bank and its 
president S. C. Tucker in an attempt 
to recover the amount of his alleged 
loss on the stock. In this action the 
plaintiff set up that largely relying on 
the letter of the bank, which appeared 
as a part of the grain company’s pros- 
pectus, he had purchased the stock; 
that said stock was worthless when he 
bought it; that the bank’s letter con- 
tained misrepresentations of fact made 
for the purpose of inducing persons to 
purchase the stock. 

The cause was tried before a jury and 
resulted in a judgment in favor of the 
plaintiff. The bank and its president 
appealed, and here in discussing the 
question of whether or not the bank's 
letter contained such representations, as 
would render its liability for the loss 
of the plaintiff one of fact, the court, 
in part, said: 

“This is’ not an ordinary letter of 
introduction * * * which contained no 
suggestion that the addressee should 
advance money on the strength of it. 
This is a letter prepared, designed, and 
used to influence the investing public; 
to cause persons with money to invest 
the same in the preferred stock of the 
grain company by reasons of the state- 
ments therein. 

“Appellants (bank and its president) 
argued that the statement in the letter, 
‘we believe that funds invested in the 
securities of the company would be con- 
servatively placed where there are good 
possibilities for good profits,’ is ob- 
viously from its form and wording a 
mere expression of opinion, and not a 
representation of fact. 

“But the form or wording of the 
statement is not always controlling, 
especially when the writer professes to 
have, and does in fact have, knowledge 
of the condition of which he speaks 
superior to that of the person to whom 
it is addressed. * * *” 

Following the above review of the 
character of the statement made in the 
bank’s letter, the court in summing up 
its conclusion relative to the letter con- 
taining representations of fact, among 
other things, said: 

“The statement is tantamount to 
saying that the writer, speaking for 
himself and other bank officials, rep- 
resents as a fact that he believes (ie, 
that it is his judgment, based upon 
his intimate business relations with the 
grain company since its organization, 4 
period of about four years, during whieh 
time the account of the grain company 
with the bank and the manner in whieh 
it was take care of, had been such # 
in a high degree to relieve the mind 
of the writer, and other bank officials, 
from doubt and uncertainty concerning 
it; the efficient management of the 
company, asserted as being known 
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the writer, as well as the high estimate 
of the ability and moral character of 
the men connected with it) that funds 
invested in the securities of the com- 
pany would be conservatively placed 

(ie. safely placed, where there would 
not likely be innovation or radical 
change), with good possibilities for 
good profits. 

“Force is added to this by an expres- 
sion of willingness to give further in- 
formation to any one __ interested, 
naturally inferring that the more 
thoroughly one investigated, the more 
thoroughly would he be convinced of 
the soundness of the company, its 
efficient management,‘and the conser- 
yvativeness of an investment in _ its 
securities. * * #*)) 

In conclusion, after passing upon 
other questions not material here, the 
court affirmed the judgment rendered 
against the bank and its president. 
Holding, as outlined in the opinion, 
that the letter contained representations 
of fact, and not mere expressions of 
opinion, and that, if false, the one in- 
jured relying thereon was clearly en- 
tiled to maintain an action for 
damages. 


Give $150,000 to Build State 

Georgia bankers fhrough the forma- 
tion of a unique organization known as 
Greater Georgia, Ine., have just made 
arrangements to distribute $150,000 to 
organizations working for the upbuild- 
ing of their state. All organizations 
and associations throughout the state 
working for agricultural and industrial 
development are eligible for member- 
ship in Greater Georgia, Ine., and to 
share in the money being raised for the 
purpose by the bankers. 


New Book on Business News 

“Assume that the editor knows his 
business” is the primary law laid down 
for corporations and others in “Public 
Relations, a Handbook of Publicity” 
(McGraw-Hill), a newly published 
book which purposes to tell how busi- 
ness and financial organizations can 
bring their activities to public atten- 
tion. 

John C. Long, the author, points out 
that as the banker is an authority on 
finanee, the textile man on his product, 
so the editor is the best judge of what 
is news. On this basis, ballyhoo, self- 
praise, space-grabbing and free reading 
notices are condemned as destructive to 
the newspaper and boomerang to the 
perpetrator. 

There are, however, the writer 
believes, legitimate interesting news 
stories in every corporation and financial 
Institution. How these may be dug up 
and presented, what is the best material 
for news items, for pamphlets, for 
bulletins, for pictorials, for motion pic- 
ture, and for platform and radio pre- 
sentation is discussed fully. The text 


At Your Service 





Our time. our staff, 
our contacts 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


MILWAU KEE 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


is based on and fully illustrated by 
practical successful examples of what 
has been accomplished in this line by 
leading corporations, banks: and others. 


The Cargill Trust Company, Putham, 
Connecticut, has invited high school 
students of the city to delve into local 
history and compete in an essay contest 
for which special awards will be offered. 
The bank, which was just recently 
opened, was named after one of the 
early settlers of the community. 


Regional Trust Meeting in Seattle 

The third regional conference of the 
trust companies of the United States 
will be held at Seattle, Washington, 


August 4 and 5, it is announced by 
Lucius Teter, president, Chicago Trust 
Company, as president of the Trust Com- 
pany Division, American Bankers As- 
sociation. Francis H. Sisson, vice-pres- 
ident, Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York, will preside at the sessions. 
Eleven states will be represented as 
follows: Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, 
Montana, Wyoming, Idaho and Wash- 
ington. The program will consist of 
diseussions of fiduciary problems. 


J. V. Fleming has been elected vice 
president of the Citizens National Bank 
of Akron, Colorado, filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of M. W. Lewis. 
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THE BUSINESS BUDGET AS AN AID | : 
th 
“® TO BANK AND BORROWER 
al 
Th 
~ - By defining the operating program to = 
yield higher profits and by lessening the aft 
credit risk, it serves a double purpose i 
bs) 
By HOMER N. SWEET, C. P. A. fn 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery up 
fin 
IGHTY per cent of failures in There are five classes of estimates that resolve. All these elements of the rej 
business, as Bradstreet’s statistics enter the composition of the budgetary budget are dictated by the management bu 
show, are traceable to faults of manage- schedules, all being for a given future itself as matters of policy and are not an 
ment. Only one failure in five arises period: in the class of forecasts which may ' 
from conditions or events which manage- Estimate of sales and _ other not materialize as anticipated. In great ies 
inent is powerless to avert, such as com- revenues. measure, then, the policies of the man- the 
petition, debts of apparently solvent Estimate of cost of materials and agement dictate many of the factors in tha 
debtors that fail of collection, and merchandise to be received and the budget. the 
disasters of all kinds. To forestall shipped and consequent changes in A budget should forecast the trans. ae 
avoidable losses is one purpose of a inventory. actions of a future period of not les the 
budget. It is relied upon also as a Estimate of operating costs and than six months; preferably the period are 
means of augmenting the profits. The expenses. should be for one year. But a final beh 
president of the Walworth Manufactur- Estimate of plant additions, budget, so-called, seldom serves its full age 
ing Company, which earned substan- betterments, replacements and re- term; more likely, it will be supersede nag 
tial profits in 1924, states in his annial pairs. early by another “final” budget. The eff 
report to the stockholders that “had it {stimate of dividends: short budget of the federal government does pen 
not been for our method of budgetary term and long term borrowings, fix the limits of expenditure for the lars 
control, which made it possible to fore- maturities and conversions; capital next fiscal year, yet the Budget and out 
cast both the decline and increase in stock issues, redemptions and con- Accounting Act provides that the pa 
orders, thereby maintaining a fairly versions; and sinking fund require- President may submit emergency and ‘ane 
even production throughout the year, ments. deficiency estimates for expenditures be 
in all probability no profit for the vear These estimates are made both on the omitted from the budget with a state F . 
would have been realized.” accrual and cash basis. The transla- ment of the reasons for the omission. bal: 
Bankers should encourage the adop- tion of the estimates into the three And in a business, too, the budget is bud 
tion of budgets as a benefit to borrowers summary schedules of the budget is an amended whenever there is good reason tna 
anda protection to lenders. The value accounting process which need not be for revision. Sudden fluctuations in the 
of the budget to the borrowers lies in discussed in this article. prices of goods, in costs of materials and 
its definition of the operating program The final budget that is adopted as in demands of the trade and in the just 
best calculated to yield the highest the program for a future period is tactics of competitors, not foresem and 
profits and enhance the financial stand- agreed upon only after consideration when the last budget was adopted, may that 
ing of his business. For the lender, and adjustment of many tentative bud- justify or compel immediate changes » safe 
the use of budgets by borrowers lessens gets. The tentative or preliminary plans and policies. No budget should ‘ini 
his eredit risk. The purpose of this budgets may be called trial budgets. be so rigidly administered as to prevent 
article is to describe what a budget is The first consolidation of estimates into modifications which the executive com- I 
as applied to a mercantile or manufac- a trial budget will rarely be an accept- mittee in the exercise of their bet y 
turing business and what it may aec- able budget. The ultimate effect of the judgment may deem desirable. the 
complish to the advantage of both bor- preliminary estimates cannot be gaged The budget co-ordinates all the actir- edi 
rower and lender. in all their ramifications until they are ities of a business. If all the propos wid 
The budget is a pre-arranged plan of assembled in a trial budget. The trial and estimated transactions for a futur tak 
the operations of a business. A com- budget reveals wherein the component period, as first assembled in the tril the 
plete budget for a mercantile or indus- estimates are disproportionate and need budget, do not indicate fair net earning = 
trial business is summarized in three _ to be revised. and sound financial condition for th ae 
schedules, namely: But estimation is not the sole founda- period ahead, that budget is amendel ue 
Estimated balance sheet for tion of the budget. There are many until the most satisfactory budget p® c. 
future date. factors wholly within the diseretion of mitted under prevailing business cond ha 
Estimated income and expense the management not subject to the tions has been attained. No proposition m 
statement for statement for future vagaries of trade. It is for the ex- of any magnitude should be approv# 9 
period. ecutives to decide what sum to appro- or disapproved as an isolated issue, bil — 
Estimated statement of cash re- priate for advertising. The salaries and should be considered as an element o oy 
ceipts and payments for future expenses of the salesmen can be pre- the complete budget along with all other ; 
period. determined within fairly close limits: transactions which in combination wil a 
Each of these statements is compared So, too, the salaries and expenses of the affect the balance sheet and incoit va 
later with the actual figures when they administrative staff. Additions to plant statement. Co- ordination, therefore fos 
become known. may be made or not as the executives implies these two aims: first, a positive 
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one, Which is that the efforts of all 
divisions or departments of the bus- 
iness shall be adjusted to a unified 
program planned with a definite 
jective, and second, a_ negative 
which is that no single decision of any 
consequence shall be reached without 
consideration of its probable effect on 
the budget. 

A budget resolutely administered by 
a borrower is a protection to the lender. 
The lender can repose more confidence 
in the fiseal management of a company 
after it has adopted the budget as an 
integral part of its accounting and 
statistical system. Not only will the 
need for loans be critically reviewed 
from all angles in the process of setting 
up trial budgets and agreeing upon the 
final budget, but the time and means of 
repayment will be pre-arranged. The 
budget definitely charts the borrowings 
and repayments. 


ob- 
one 


The budget introduces the custom of 
reviewing the estimates each month in 
the light of actual results. Operations 
that would entail excessive expense can 
then be arrested or adjustments in other 
directions can be devised to counteract 
the threatened inroad upon profits and 
drain of assets. Should revenues fall 
behind the volume which the sales man- 
ager himself set out to secure, then there 
is an incentive for him to redouble his 
efforts to make up the deficit. If the 
eash account does not accumulate as 
large a balance at any date as was 
anticipated, re-examination of the re- 
sources and obligations may reveal 
avenues of recovery that otherwise would 
be overlooked. It is the monthly 
scrutiny of the income statement and 
balance sheet in comparison with the 
budget that reveals the short-comings of 
management. Executives depend upon 
the comparison to uncover their errors 
and policy and to point the way to ad- 
justments that will conserve the assets 
and augment the earnings. Any concern 
that operates on this principle is a 
safer credit risk than it would be if it 
muddled along without a budget. 


It is not prudent for an executive 
merely to compare the operations of 
the current year with those of the pre- 
ceding year. Successive years differ 
widely in the possibilities offered to 
make a business yield fair profits. If 
the prior year was a poor one, and the 
current year is a prosperous one, com- 
parison of the two may engender 
higher hopes in the success of the current 
year than the conditions of that period 
truly warrant. A more significant rela- 
tion lies in a comparison between the 
actual operating results of the current 
period and the budgeted figures that 
give effect, as fairly as can be estimated, 
to the condition of trade for the same 
period. . The important question is 
whether the concern is making as much 
money as it should in this year, not 
how much better it is doing this year 











Directors’ room of the Ashland National Bank, Ashland, Kentucky. It is designed in Italian 


style with walnut wainscoting and hand modeled walls and ceiling. 


decoration enriches the ceiling and beams. 


Low toned hand painted 


A hooded fireplace at the camera end balances 


the leaded glass window shown in the far end. A view of the banking floor is had through 


steel French doors. 
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than it did last year. In the memory 
of the oldest textile men the year 1924 
was the worst for cotton mills of New 
England since the Civil War. The out- 
put for 1925 is more hopeful. Operations 
of cotton mills in 1925 should not be 
judged by contrast with 1924. A better 
criterion for 1925 is a budget based 
upon a fair forecast of the possibilities 
for that year. 

The final budget fixes the respon- 
sibility for every item of income and 
outgo upon a certain individual. This 
principle of organization is another 
factor of safety to the lender. It 
minimizes the chances for expenditures 
to run in excess of the amount that 
pre-caleulations have shown the business 
is able to stand. For every class of 
expense there is an individual in the 
organization whose ability to discharge 
his duties satisfactorily is judged in 
part by his suecess in keeping the ex- 
penditures within the limits of the 
budget. The motive to conform with 
the budget makes for economy that 
could not be attained to the same degree 
were it not for the budget. And there 
is also the responsibility of the sales 
staff to reach the mark set by the budget 
—to bring in the orders at the prices 
figured to vield the desired profits. The 
striving of the responsible men to equal 
the budget and exeel it is a real force 
that energizes the business in the diree- 
tion of the greatest earning and judicious 
handling of assets. It should strengthen 
resources and credit standing. 

The advantages of a budget which 
have been deseribed are those that flow 
from a complete budget. Many concerns 
profess to have budgets for overhead 
expenses or for sales. Partial budgets 


are steps in the evolution of a complete — 


budget, and the evolution is a process 
of months rather than weeks. Sueccess- 
ful administration of a budget is attained 
as experience is gained in foreeasting 
trends of the business and as the or- 
ganization becomes perfected. If the 


Schenck and Williams of Dayton, Ohio, were the architects. 


budget is to be instrumental in bringing 
about retrenchment on the approach of 
a period of depression, the budget must 
have been previously in operation; it 
cannot be installed and made serviceable 
on short notice. 

Such are some of the possibilities of 
budgeting. Executives of the largest 
corporations do not venture to manage 
their operations without budgets. Thou- 
sands of business managers will undergo 
heavy losses before being convinced that 
budgets pay, but many progressive 
executives can be persuaded from the 
experience of others to begin directing 
their operations according to budgetary 
plans before it is too late. Bankers, 
by virtue of their position and the con- 
fidence which business men have in them, 
ean be influential in extending the use 
of budgets and thereby minimizing 
credit losses, to the great advantage of 
their institutions and the business com- 
munity at large. 


Directors of the Reading National 
Bank, Reading, Pennsylvania, held a re- 
organization meeting recently and the 
following officers were elected: Charles: 
W. Hendel, chairman; Henry K. Harri- 
son, president; Georgé A. Ravel, vice 
president; Harry F. Whitman, vice pres- 
ident; Walter G. Mast, cashier; Daniel 
R. Goodman, assistant cashier; John 
R. Yerger, assistant cashier and Harry 
F. Rahn, trust officer. 
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documents. No glass plates or expen- 
sive cuts. 



















WILLS 
BONDS 
NOTES 


DRAFTS 


(change of control or policy without 
LETTERS 


knowledge of trade or creditors. ) 

11. Continuous borrowing. This in- 
formation is easy to obtain, as it is 
available in the bank’s own records or 
through the co-operation of other banks 
also carrying the account. It may 
mean nothing more than short-sighted- 
ness, and it may indicate trouble from 
personal extravagance, too high fixed 
expenses, too weak sales or a change 
in economic conditions. In any case 
it is a sign to watch. 

12. Deeding property to some mem- 
ber of the family or filing homestead. 
This is usually done in anticipation of 
disaster, and when discovered should 
indicate that the officers involved fear 
the resposibility of the concern to pull 
through and are trying to evade per- 
sonal responsibility for losses of the 
company. 

13. Borrowed money used for fixed 
assets instead of using profits or ob- 
taining funds for this purpose through 
the sale of stock. 

14. Diseounting contracts and _ re- 
ceivables to a finance company, at the 
same time obtaining credit from a bank 
unsecured. This indicates lack of work- 
ing capital and many times is done to 
conceal the true condition of the eom- 
pany. 

15. Small business earrying more 
than one bank aceount. If one bank 
is unable to take care of requirements, 
this is a danger signal; otherwise it 
may be good business practice. 
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particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawye : 
644 G Street, N. W.. WASHINGTON, D. C. 































Now You Can Have a 
House Organ of 
Your Own 


at Reasonable Cost 








16. Eeonomie and elimatie condi- 
tions. Strietly speaking these sources 
of danger signals are not within the 
scope of the individual or concern, but 
they should not be lost sight of when 
concentrating on more immediate causes 
of failure. 








THE house organ method of adver- 
tising is proving to be the most 
effective means for banks to keep in 
touch with depositors, obtain new 
accounts, raise average balances and 
“‘sell’’ the services offered by various 
departments. Heretofore, however, 
the cost has been prohibitive. 














The danger signals under the second 
heading, or sources from the borrower’s 
financial statement, can be divided into 
groups according to strict financial 
statement and operating statement. It 

must be remembered that every item is 
SUCCESSFUL SAVER, used by banks in open to question at some time, but the 
non-conflicting territories, enables you to do » ts 4 fr tly used ¢ d 
this. It is strictly individualized to your accounts mos requentiy used to pa 
bank. a statement are as follows: 
The results secured are truly remarkable. 1 























Now you can have a house organ of your 
own, with highest grade illustrations, 
reading matter and paper, printed in two 
colors, at a cost per thousand that you 
would pay for one good drawing. THE 

































































Notes and. accounts receivable. 
Notes are often taken for past due ac- 
counts and in many eases are of a 
doubtful nature. In general this item 
should not be more than the percentage 
of receivables to sales indicating proper 
collection terms for that particular 
business. Where receivables appear 
large, it might be due to excessive credit 
or lack of attention to collections. 
There should be a reserve for doubtful 
accounts. If the receivables are dis- 
counted, the contingent liability should 
appear on the statement. If there is 
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any question about the amount being toy 
large, a detailed list of the notes should 
be obtained. 

2. Merchandise inventory. This ge. 
count should show proper turnover for 
the particular line of business. If the 
inventory is too heavy, it might indi- 
eate a desire to speculate, falling off jn 
sales, or poor judgment in buying. 
Through the handling of this account 
a given concern can show a profit or 
loss, a liquid or weak financial condi- 
tion depending upon whether or not 
the inventory was properly taken and 
valued. The concern which is not mak- 
ing satisfactory progress will generally 
resort to padding the inventory in order 
to show that it is operating profitably. 

3. Depreciation. This item is next 
in importance to inventory. Insufi- 
cient depreciation swells book profits. 
Repairs and renewals are sometimes 
charged to asset accounts instead of to 
operating accounts. This might mean 
the difference between profit and loss. 
Depreciation varies with the type of 
business, but should be adequate to 
cover replacement by the time the arti- 
cle is worn out or has become obsolete. 
Good accounting principles will indi- 
cate proper depreciation for each type 
of asset. Insufficient depreciation in a 
new concern might be due to ignoranee, 
in an older concern it indicates a desire 
to take out in salaries or dividends more 
than is safe. In any event it is a 
danger signal and should be closely 
checked. 

4. Failure to submit statement 
promptly. When a concern requires 
a number of respects before any at- 
tention is given, and at the same time 
holds back operating details, it is time 
to investigate. Such action indicates a 
desire to conceal the true condition of 
affairs, and means that the statement 
when it does appear should be even 
more carefully analyzed than usual. 

5. Larger salaries to officers than 
the business warrants. This may indi- 
cate personal extravagance on the part 
of the officers or it may be that a change 
in general conditions makes a certain 
salary less justified than formerly. Such 
salaries are at times a large part of 
costs, and when they exist the personal 
habits of officers should be looked into. 

6. Liberal dividend poliey and with- 
drawal of earnings instead of providing 
for future contingencies. In this case 
the personnel of the stockholders should 
be investigated. If control is too con- 
centrated, personal desires may be made 
to take precedence over the best inter- 
ests of the concern. 


7. Falling off in current position. 


8. Insufficient cash to take care of 
current requirements. 
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9. Falling off in sales or profits. 

10. Under-capitalization. This will 
show a heavy debt-to-worth position 
and too large a volume of business for 
the capital employed. 

11. Profits not bringing fair returns 
on the investment. The risk involved 
in business entitles a fair return on the 
investment. If a concern is unable to 
employ its funds profitably it has no 
real place in the business world. 

The failed business concerns listed in 
Bradstreets are those which have been 
misused, overloaded, or allowed to be- 
come rusty, and the world suffers from 
the loss of their product. 

The danger signals which have been 
pointed out and the reasons for failure, 
as previously indicated, give the loan- 
ing officer a clue that all is not going 
well. It is possible to not only protect 
the bank by watching these signals care- 
fully when they appear, but a serious 
condition in a concern may be avoided 
by diseussing the symptoms with the 
head of the business. 

One of the greatest opportunities for 
the banker of today is to assist his eus- 
tomer to grow along safe, conservative 
lines, to manufacture or sell a com- 
modity which is needed and obtain a 
fair return for this service. The 
financial structure of any business 
needs constant attention and what 
better service can a banker give than 
financial advice as well as financial as- 
sistance? Through his wide experience 
he is in a position to give aid in these 
matters, and in order to deserve the 
name of banker, he should give it 
gladly. 


QUICK ACTION IN THE 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 25) 


it at a glance. Interest arrangements, 
if any, regarding the account are also 
indicated at the bottom of the card in 
a space provided. Other facts which 
may be determined quickly from this 
ecard include whether or not there is a 
handling charge, affiliated accounts, 
other banks and. brokers with which the 
company deals, officers and partners, 
and checks returned “N.S.F.”. The 
last item is important from a credit 
standpoint because the issuing of a 
number of unsecured checks indicates 
that the customer is trying to take 
advantage of the bank and in this ease 
the account can hardly be considered 
satisfactory. 

Clipped to the statistical information 
eard is a white card for the recording 
of general information such as credit 
agency reports and notations of the 
officers. As information is received from 
time to time on the subject company it 
1s briefed on this white card in such 
& way as to give the gist of the facts 
m as little space as possible. Only 
mportant facts are shown, as may be 
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seen in the illustration. 

With these two important reeapitula- 
tion ecards it is a simple matter for an 
officer to size up the facts about the 
company. In faet, in many eases these 
two cards alone are detached from the 
folder and sent to the officers who are 
considering loans, and the folder itself 
retained in the credit department. 


But in addition to the two top cards, 
the credit folder contains all the infor- 
mation relating to the company, as in- 
dicated above. A standardized method 
of filing this data has simplified to a 
marked degree the work of filing and 
locating it. Back of the two top cards 
are kept two batches of credit. informa- 
tion held together with rubber bands. 

The first batch of data in the folder 
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exchange transactions. 


Combined Resources exceed $400,000,000.00 















MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 








consists of the comparison sheets men- 
tioned above, containing detailed figures 
taken from the statements of the com- 
pany and the actual statements imme- 
diately. behind them. If the officer 
desires to have more detailed informa- 
tion on the account than is shown on 
the top ecard it is easy for him to turn 
to the comparison sheets where he can 
see all the data in its original form. 

A second batch of material, which is 
kept behind the comparison sheets, in- 
cludes an 81% by 11 inch sheet for ex- 
tended notations on the company ; letters 
regarding the company from different 
sourees arranged in chronological order; 
and ageney reports, grouped together 
aceording to agencies, with the latest 
reports on top. 





FINANCING THAT REBUILT 
A STORM-SWEPT CITY 


How 


Ohio bankers banded together 


following Lorain disaster and what the 
rehabilitation work has accomplished 


By H. M. HAYES 


HE recent devastating tornado which 
the southern parts of Ili 
nois and Indiana, destroying millions of 


swept 


dollars worth of property and wiping 
out entire villages, recalls with renewed 
interest the work of 350 bankers who 
banded together less than a year ago 
to furnish financial aid for the purpose 
of rehabilitating sections of northeastern 
Ohio near which had 
been stricken by a cyclone. 

The storm hit Lorain on June 28, 1924 
and in this city alone 80 persons were 
killed, nearly a thousand injured, and 
than $20,000,000 in properiy 
damaged. 

After the Red Cross had relieved the 
sufferers, bankers from each of Ohio’s 
88 counties met in Columbus early in 
July. At this meeting the Northern 
Ohio Reconstruction Company, with a 
capitalization of $1,000,000 subscribed 


Lorain, likewise 


more 


Above: A street in Lorain, 
Ohio after the town had 
been hit by a cyclone in 
June, 1924. 
Below: Recent photo- 
graph of the same street, 
showing how the town 
has been rebuilt through 
the co-operation of 350 
Ohio bankers as de- 
scribed in the accom- 
panying article. 


by 350 Ohio banks in debenture bonds 
paying five per cent, was organized. 
The purpose of the company was to 
lend money to the sufferers who owned 
real estate for the purpose of: enabling 
them to finance the rebuilding of their 
homes. 

The organization worked on a strictly 
legal and business basis. Real estate 
was the only seeurity accepted, and no 
single loan was permitted to exceed 


$10,000. All cases were investigated 
personally by Walter E. Myers, manager 
of the reconstruction company. Liens 
or judgments against the applicant’s 
property were taken over by the organ- 
cent mortgage 
up to 80 per cent of the property value 
issued. Monthly payments on_ the 
principal and interest of the first mort- 
vage were fixed in an amount which 
would pay off 50 per cent of the loan 
at the end of five years. Second mort- 
gages were made on the same basis as 
first mortgages and at the same interest 
rate. Up to the present time approx- 
imately $600,000 in mortgages has been 
loaned by the company, and early in 
May, 1925 these will be 
handed over to the Lorain banks for 
collection, and the Northern Ohio Re- 
construction Company will pass out of 
existence. 


ization, and a six per 


mortgages 


As the result of the rehabilitation 
efforts, Lorain today is a thriving in- 
dustrial city of 42,000 population, with 
new bank, office, store, school, church 
and residence buildings erected or under 
construction. Banks of the city have 
reported an increase of $350,000 in 
savings accounts over February, 1924. 

Because of his experience in the re- 
construction work in Lorain, Mr. Myers 
has been led to suggest that a perma- 
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nent foundation of two or three million 
dollars be established, the principal of 
which could be loaned to sufferers jy 
future disasters and the income givey 
out as needs might require. 


PLANNING THE BUILDING 
TO FIT YOUR BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 2.3) 
that could logically be improved at this 

time. 

And finally there remains to be 
measured furniture, machinery and all 
equipment used or contemplated. The 
possibility of substituting new and im- 
proved equipment for 
obsolete must not be overlooked. 


worn out or 


For most of these elements measure- 
ment consists of a simple tabulation 
made at specified times, over a period 


No. Units ° 
(ADeck Flat top sinyle 
(_] Desk-Flat top double 
(J Desk-Roll top 

() Desk-Drop head 

[_ |Desk-Secretarial 
Other 


([) Table-Rectangular 
0) Table-Typewriter 
() Table-Telephone 
| Table-Drafting 

[J Tel. Switchboard 


Remarks: 





SIZE 
Across Front 


frent 60 in. to back att in. Heights3/ in, 


NUMBER OF DRAWERS 
Center Front tl 


EQUIPMENT ACGOMPANYING 
—Chair-Fixed Armless Adding or Calc. Mach, 
air-Fixed Arm —Typewriter 

hair-Swivel rece toe Basket 
—Chair-Swivel Arm Cc 
—Chair-Tynist's 
Other: 

1-3 draw, 

OUTLETS REQUI 

Power Mach¥.. 
Other 


uspidor 
—Glass Top 


Telephone 
Desk Light..”... 


Fig. 2. This card provides a simple method of 

describing and numbering items of desk and 

table equipment used throughout the bank, 

for the purpose of keeping a definite line on 
the institution’s requirements. 


of time, or in some similar manner. In 
other cases it is a question of a tape or 
ruler to determine length, width, height, 
shape, cubical content and so forth. 
Little difficulty should be experienced 
with any of these. 

For furniture, machines and equip- 
ment, however, it is well to have a card 
for each item on which is shown in 
addition to dimensions, finish, material, 
department, user and accompanying 
equipment. The card illustrated i 
Figure 2. has been used for desks and 
tables. Similar cards of different colors 
and with slightly different information 
are used for files and other equipment. 

When ecards have been made out for 
every piece of equipment assign numbers 
using a straight serial number for each 
department or a classification number 
depending on whether or not an equip: 
ment control system is to be installed. 
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Then draw representations of the equip- 
ment on thin cardboard on the seale of 
one fourth inch to one foot. Cardboard 
elored cherry is preferable to white 
as it will stand out better against a 
white background. Figure 1. shows the 
symbols that may be used for the more 
common pieces of furniture. When all 
items have been drawn and numbers and 
other information added, these symbols 
are cut out. From now on they will 
be referred to as templets. 

It is well to show on the templets the 
name of the person using the piece as 
well as the dimensions, number and de- 
partment and sometimes the finish. All 
of this information aids identification 
when the templets are being used. It is 
also well to leave the chairs that acecom- 

ny desks or tables attached to the 
templet for the desk or table. 

Similar templets of a different color 
should be made for all new equipment 
to be bought when the move is made, 
and still others of a third color, prefer- 
ably a light shade, for equipment that 
will ultimately be bought when the build- 
ing is oeeupied to its fullest capacity. 

Inasmuch as it will probably be desir- 
able to visualize several different pos- 
sible arrangements at the same time, 
it is recommended that two sets of these 
templets be prepared. 

For walls, partitions, cage work, rails, 
counters, and so forth, cut strips of 
paper of appropriate width and colored 
or inked in different ways to represent 
the different materials, heights and so 
forth. 

These templets and strips constitute 
the chess men with which to plan the 
new building. For the chess-board, 
mount on a piece of cork carpet, cork 
bulletin board, Celotex or some similar 
material that will take map tacks easily 
and hold them well, a piece of white 
paper large enough to have drawn on 
it on a seale one fourth inch to one 
foot, the area on which the building is 
to be built, or the present building if it 
is a question of remodeling. Make one 
these for each floor and perhaps an 
extra one so alternative plans can be 
shown simultaneously for the main floor 
or any other about which it is hard to 
reach a decision. 

With the purchase of some map tacks 
the stage is set to start designing a 
building to meet the requirements of 
the bank. But as we begin to analyze 
the information collected through our 
measuring process, for the purpose of 
doing some planning we run against the 
next consideration to be given careful 
attention. And that is the matter of 
provision for growth. For the tailor 
and his suit of clothes this is not a 
serious problem. For the bank it is, 
and the next article will be devoted to 
its solution. 


Thomas Warren is now cashier of the 
Olney Trust and Banking Company of 
Olney, Illinois. 


The Industrial Survey 


HEN the condition of a borrower’s business 
is under consideration, an Industrial 
Survey will reveal to you: 


1. The present and replacement value of Lands, 
Buildings and Equipment. 


The Collectibility of Notes and Accounts 


Receivable. 


True incurred and accrued Liability. 
Past, presént and potential Earning Capacity 


and History. 


Indicated economies and changes in Operat- 


ing Methods. 4 


Adequacy of Personnel. 


- True Present Worth. 


Such information will fortify your judgment 
in extending loans and will enlighten the borrower 


on the actual condition of his business. 


And 


both will benefit by this dependable and disinter- 


ested service. 


The Certified Audit is advocated by banking 
agencies as a powerful instrument in supporting 


the credit structure. 


We shall be glad to offer constructive’sugges- 
tions on how to obtain, through the Industrial 
Survey, complete details pertaining to the oper- 
ating and financial status of any business. 


EDWARD R, BurRT & COMPANY 


CERTIFIED PuBtic ACCOUNTANTS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Established 1907 


OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NEW YORK 
NEWARK 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 


BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 
ST. Louis 
KANSAS CITY 
NEW ORLEANS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Es 


Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of E. E. 
Beardstown, Illinois, as chief state bank 
examiner to succeed Stuart Russell, re- 
signed. Mr. Nicholson entered the de- 
partment as an assistant examiner in 
July, 1917, was made a bank examiner 
in April, 1918, and in 1920 he was 
appointed examiner at large and as- 
signed to the work of handling the 
larger banks in the state. In July, 
1923, he was promoted to the position 
of assistant chief bank examiner in the 
Springfield office. 


Charles S. Jackson was named see- 
retary of the Central Bank and Trust 
Company of Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia. 


Nicholson of 


George W. Haynes of Fremont, Ohio, 
was elected president and F. W. Keil 
of Woodville, vice president of the 
Sandusky County Bankers Association. 
C. L. Krauss of Clyde was elected sec- 
retary and treasurer. 
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SAFEGUARDING YOUR VAULTS 


HELPING THE WATCHMAN 
TO PROTECT VAULTS 


New periscopic device makes it possible to 
see vault in the basement from a peephole 
in the side wall of the bank’s building 


 yewtoe forward step in protect- 
ing the vaults at night was taken 
recently by the Portland Savings Bank 
of Portland, Maine. As pictured below, 
a simple device—call it what you please 
—has been installed to aid the night 
watchman or police on the street in 
keeping watch against burglary. It all 
came about in this way: 

The site oceupied by the Portland 
Savings Bank’s new building was not of 
sufficient size for the large security vault 
to be placed on the first floor where it 
could be seen easily by depositors and 
others having an interest in the security 
of their investments or funds, or where 
the vault entrance could be viewed 
easily by passersby. 

The vault in the basement has the 
most modern electrical protective de- 
viees and a watchman is always on duty 





the vault entrance at any time, merely 
by placing the eye at the small hole in 
the wall of the bank. 

The illustrations below show the 
peep-hole in the side of the building 
above the sidewalk, and also the out- 
let in the wall in front of the vault 
door in the basement. The entire equip-. 
ment can be built into the masonry con- 
struction of the building, so that in the 
basement nothing but the lighting out- 
lets and the face of the box would be 
visible. Of course, it is possible to 
damage the apparatus and cover up the 
outlets, but if the watchman is unable 
to see the vault door, he knows that 
something is wrong and can easily start 
an investigation. 

The equipment will be of interest, un- 
doubtedly, to bankers who must for one 
reason or another place their vaults in 


evetastaeee 


eccweeeeeaee 


The new periscopic device recently installed by the Portland Savings Bank of Portland, Maine. 
Upper picture shows peephole in the side wall of building through which the night watchman 


can see the vault door in basement. 


in the banking quarters, but some of the 
officials felt that developments might 
arise whereby the watchman would be- 
come disabled and the electrical devices 
not operate. 

So this equipment, perhaps best de- 
seribed as a periscopic device, was de- 
veloped by the use of piping and 
prisms, and it is now possible to view 


54 


Below, the outlet in front of the vault. 


rather secluded parts of the building. 
And in these eases it may be considered 
simply as another protective device. 
The installation in the Portland bank 
was worked out under the supervision 
of the Thomas M. James Company of 
Boston, assisted by the optical author- 
ities of Pinkham & Smith Company, 
also of that city. 


ROBBERY INSURANCE 
RATES INCREASED 


OLLOWING action taken early jn 

April at a meeting of the burglary 
department of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters when 
experience was presented showing ex- 
tremely adverse results especially in 
Middle Western states, in bank insur. 
ance, raises have been made in rates in 
bank robbery and burglary insurance 
rates. The new rates are especially 
severe for banks having less than 25 
employes, and in the case of Oklahoma 
banks, the advance extends to 150 per 
cent over former rates. 

New rates will be applied to new 
business starting on April 13. Renew- 
als will be effected on and after June 1. 
The amended robbery and_ burglary 
rates are as follows: 

“1, For bank robbery insurance on 
all banks located in the States of Arkan- 
sas, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Missouri and Oklahoma having a work- 
ing force of twenty-five or more per- 
sons, charge $2 per thousand. 

“2. For bank robbery insurance on 
all banks’ located in the States of Ar- 
kansas, Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Miss- 
ouri and Oklahoma having a working 
force of less than twenty-five persons, 
charge the following rates: 


Rate per 

State thousand 
INN 65 Ss wrap amdansin waa s = $3.00 
DEES Ss occ a eae ake s 6.00 
RR cic Bh geleaae 3.00 
ME dc ria a Wig nip elaine a <0 6.00 
errr eee 4.00 
ee ee 4.00 
rer rere 10.00 


“3. Change the bank burglary terri- 
tory discount applying to the State of 
Illinois from 10 per cent to nothing. 

“4. Change the bank burglary terri- 
torial discount applying to the State of 
Michigan from 30 per cent to 10 per 
cent. 

“5. Change rule 40 appearing o0 
page B-18 of the manual to read a 
follows: 

“*A robbery rate of $1 per thousand 
and subject to manual discounts ap- 
plicable thereto may be applied 
banks located in cities of million popu 
lation or more, provided such banks 
have a working force of at least twenty- 
five persons. This condition must be 
warranted in Item 3 of the declaration 


7 99 


of the policy’. 


The former bank robbery rates ap- 
plying in the States noted in Sections 
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1 and 2 were as follows: 


Rate per 

State thousand 
NG openevustnadwans $3.00 
Re ee ee ee 4.00 
PP Per rer ere 3.00 
ED 6cé¥eetabbeccatuens 4.00 
SMR scot cccsscccsecs 3.00 
EL A caw asinneanctsce“s« 2.00 
SR ere ere re 4.00 


The recognition of the lower robbery 
hazard of those banks which have a 
working force of at least 25 employes 
introduces a new practice in rating, it 
will be noted. The increase for banks 
with larger staffs in each of the states 
js also substantial, but, insurance men 
daim, past experience will more than 
justify their attitude. Statistics for 
policy years of 1923 and 1924, com- 
pleted as of December 31, 1924, indicate 
the following loss ratios for the bank 
robbery business : 


Per cent 
I. oo a chock ARR ads e wake 98 
EE Cal 2a teitccaeees eae 122 
EY <clouavecundsts'eaces 67 
EE, ocakivacds sealed caeas 134 
DE: cv bccn edad ewes ocr 216 


The increase in bank burglary rates 
is based upon similar statistics, which 
indieate the following loss ratios: 


Per cent 
Pn: Veceuevadsekeane kaw 89 
rr eercrre cry errr 72 


The loss ratios for the other states 
did not show need for revision. It is 
interesting to note that the statistics 
showed not only an increase in loss 
ratios but also in the number and size 
of losses. In other words, the increases 
are required by a sharp upward trend 
in frequency and severity of losses. 


Promoter Posing as Banker Nabbed 
Ben N. Garrett, promoter of the 
Lincoln Fig Farms and other enter- 
prises, at Houston, Texas, who referred 
to himself in promotional literature as 
& “suecessful banker,” has been sen- 
teneed to two years in the Federal Peni- 
tentiary for using the mails to defraud. 
Findings indicate that Garrett was 
president of the Houston Bank & Trust 
Company. This company, however, was 
wineorporated and a bank in name 
only 

Other companies promoted by Gar- 
rett, all of which failed, include: The 
Pan-American Trading Company, Aus- 
tin Silk Mills, Texas Textile Company, 
Medieal Products Company, Terminal 


Oil Company and Garrett Petroleum 
Company. 


The Peoples Bank of Mountain Home, 
» will erect a new bank build- 
mg soon. It is probable that it will be 
constructed on the northwest corner of 
the square. The new building will be 
constructed of stone and be modernly 
equipped. 
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A New Invention— 


The Yale Sealed Key Safe Deposit Lock 








@This is the sealed key envelope 
which contains the two keys for 
the lock—you record the box 
number—we do not. 


This is your protection. If the 
custodians never saw the keys 
before rental—how could they 
retain a duplicate. 


This is when the customer put 
himself on record in receipt ot 


sealed keys. 


@And this is what the customer 
signed for. 


Let us tell you more about this 
new safe deposit lock. We can du- 
plicate keys from indicator num- 
ber. You never have to drill a 
box when keys are lost. Write 
for further information to— 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 


YALE MADE 
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1S YALE MARKED 


If the Thief of 
Bagdad Lived 


time ago. 


B 
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CCORDING to the story The Thief of Bagdad was a 
super crook. With the aid of his magic carpet and 

the star key, he helped himself to other peoples valuables 
whenever and wherever he wished. But that was a long 


If the Thief of Bagdad lived in 1925 he could no more open 
a Diebold Vault Door guarded by a three movement 
seventy-two hour chronometer time lock than can the 
super crooks of today. 


Diebold equipment in your bank assures you the utmost 


degree in protection. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 


SMALL BURGLAR-PROOF SAFE 





IVE of London’s expert safe makers 

declared the safe shown in the picture 
above to be the latest in burglar-proof 
devices. The door has three manganese 
steel shells cast in one piece, each with 
a copper plate lining. Around the door 
are 26 steel bolts two inches thick. A 
unique clock which can be set up to 
any number of hours is built inside the 
door. The combination cannot be 

* * 


DEPOSIT BOXES RENT 
FOR PENNY A DAY 


With the opening of the new vaults 
of the newly organized National Re- 
public Safe Deposit Company, George 
Woodruff, vice chairman of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, Chicago, 
announced a brand new idea in safe 
deposit vault service. 

Heretofore it has been customary for 


International Newsreel Photo 


worked while the lock is in motion. It 
is practically impossible to blow the 
safe open and even the best of blow 
pipes and other burning devices will 
not penetrate it. Holes around the 
outer casing of the safe release the 
force of an explosive and heat which 
might be developed inside. The weight 
of the safe is about four and one-half 
tons. 
* * 


banks throughout the United States to 
lease safe deposit boxes in their vaults 
to customers under a term lease of one 
year or more. The new National Re- 
publie Safe Deposit Company, however, 
has adopted a new idea. One can now 
lease an individual safe deposit box 
for any length of time one wishes for 
a penny a day. Of course, those who 
prefer the customary annual lease plan 
ean arrange for boxes on that basis at 


the usual annual rental but the penny a 
day idea will prove a great convenience 
for many people who have not been 
regular safe deposit box users. 

In announcing the new vaults the 
bank adopted a rather new and unique 
way of acquainting the customers with 
the location of the vaults. Large red 
arrows suspended from wires mark the 
path from the various departments of 
the bank direct to the vaults. 


SIMPLIFYING THE KEY 
PROBLEM FOR BOXES 


The new Yale “Sealed Key” Safe 
Deposit Lock, made by the Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., 
represents the latest development in 
protective equipment for safe deposit 
boxes. 

The new lock has a pair of keys for 
each customer which are sealed in a 
special fibre envelope at the lock fae- 
tory. While the safe deposit boxes 
remain unassigned, “vacant box keys” 
operate special locks which enable the 
custodian to open them at will. 

However, when a box is rented, a 

serew is removed 
from the back of a 
lock and a number 
such as the one illus- 
trated appears. The 
envelope bearing the 
corresponding null- 
ber is located and it 
contains the keys 
for that particular lock; the only keys 
that will now open the box. 

Upon receiving the envelope, which 
here illustrated, 
the customer 
signs it as evid- 
encethatthekeys 
have been de- 
livered to him 
as sealed. The 
custodian of the 
department 
writes the box 
number on the envelope which 1s tT 
tained by the bank for its own records. 
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In this way, the new safe deposit 
lock eliminates the dangers of the open 
key tray and also protects both the 
eustodian of the department and the 
eustomer, as no one can obtain a du- 
plicate of the keys which have been 
constantly in the hands of the customer. 

Another advantage is that if a cus- 
tomer should lose both keys, or leave 
the city without surrendering them, the 
bank need only give the manufacturers 
the envelope number in order to receive 
a duplicate key, thus avoiding the 
necessity of drilling or forcing open 
any of the boxes. 

The keys are of a special design used 
only in Yale Safe Deposit Locks, and 
each one has a selected bitting that 
cannot be interchanged, thus making 
one key able to open only one lock 
once the “vacant box key” has been 
removed. 


Watch Out For This Counterfeit 

The Treasury Department in its eir- 
cular letter No. 554 describes a new 
counterfeit $20 Gold Certificate as 
follows : 

“Series of 1922; check letter ‘B’; 
face plate No. 297; H. V. Speelman, 
Register of the Treasury; Frank White, 
Treasurer of the United States; por- 
trait of Washington. 

“This is a well made counterfeit, 
printed from photo-mechanical plates 
on bleached genuine paper. The printed 
face of the note is about one-sixteenth 
of an inch shorter than the genuine, 
while the printed portion of the back 
is equally longer than the genuine. The 
color of the seal and numbers is dead 
yellow instead of the golden yellow of the 
genuine. The fine lines of the hair on 
the top of the head of the portrait are 
missing. It therefore appears as a 
white space between the lines of the 
forehead and the top of the head. The 
fine lines on the eyelids are missing in 
the counterfeit. The nose is misshaped, 
appearing flat against the face. The 
coat is not well defined, the lines merg- 
ing into those.of the background. The 
whole appearance of the face is ragged 
and seratehed. Many of the fine shaded 
lines have been lost in the reproduction 
of this bill, noticeably so on each side 
at the bottom of the oval surrounding 
the portrait and under the signatures 
of the Register and the Treasurer. This is 
also true on the back of the bill, and the 
two buds running out from.the center 
design on each side are missing from 
the counterfeit. 

“Great care should be exercised in 
handling bills of this issue.” 

The Merchants National Bank of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is having plans 
drawn for the erection of a new bank 
and office building. It will be a twelve 
story structure, to cost $1,000,000. The 
dimensions are 75 x 140 feet. 


Banks of Any Size 


Can Have 
Rivet-Grip Protection 


HE Rivet-Grip System of Bank 

Vault Reinforcement is not 
adapted to big banks alone. Flex- 
ibility of design, ease of installation 
and the moderate cost of construc-. 
tion enables the small town bank 
to obtain the same protection as. 
the large metropolitan bank. - 


Rivet-Grip Reinforcement is the 
most effective vault protection 
known to science. There are no 
weak spots. Corners and door 
connections, points of weakness 
with ordinary construction meth- 
ods are as strong as any ‘other 
section. Rivet-Grip gives bal- 
anced protection thréughout to 
vaults of any size. 


Glad to submit a proposal for your 
vault upon request, whether you 
are building or rebuilding. 


Read our authoritative handbook 
on Bank Vault Protection. Write 
for it today. 


The Rivet-Grip Steel Co. 


Representatives in all principal cities 


2737 Prospect Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


The new home of the Spring Valley 
City Bank, Spring Valley, Illinois, was 
formally opened on April 11.  Pres- 
ident J. C. Sitterly and the executive 
officers of the bank greeted hundreds 
of visitors during the opening. 


Announcement was made recently of 
the resignation of Miller Weir as 
special examiner of the banking depart- 
ment of the State of Illinois, a position 
he had held for eight years under State 
Auditor Andrew Russell. Mr. Weir has 
established connections with the Equit- 
able Bond and Mortgage Company, 
Chieago. He will be manager of the 
banking department and superintendent 
of the agencies in Illinois and Kentucky. 


Interior and exterior remodeling will 
be made to the First National Bank of 
Bloomington, Indiana. These improve- 
ments will cost $50,000. 


The Oakland Bank of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will have an addition made to its 
bank building, for which plans are now 
being drawn. 


Alterations will be made to the Darby 
Bank building of Darby, Pennsylvania. 


Plans are being drawn to convert a 
store into banking quarters for a branch 
of the Publie National Bank of Brook- 
lyn, New York. These improvements 
will cost $50,000. 
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NEW PASSENGER TYPE OF 
ARMORED CAR 











The problem of protection with beauty in. an armored bank car has been solved by the Wayne 
County and Home Savings Bank of Detroit. 


NEW departure in armored pay 
cars, combining protection and 

safety with the beauty of a closed pas- 
senger car, has been designed and built 
by the Detroit branch of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company for the Wayne 
County and Home Savings Bank of 
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means much to the bank 


seeking service. 


All departments here are 
under the direction of ex- 
perienced officers and our 
attention to the require- 
ments of correspondent 
banks is always of special 


and co-operative character. 


™ FIFTHIHIRD 


Nationa Banke CincinNAT 


1863 — Charter No. 20 — 1925 

















Detroit. 

In the transportation of funds and 
securities, financial institutions hereto- 
fore have had but two alternatives. For 
speed and for the sake of the dignified 
appearance associated with the banking 
business some have used standard 
touring cars, depending upon well-armed 
sharpshooters for protection. At the 
other extreme have been those who 
sought armor-plate protection regard- 
less of weight and appearance. 
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The newly designed bank car has al] 
of the grace and beauty of a custom. 
built passenger car. With its closed 
body and small windows it has more of 
the appearance of a jeweler’s delivery 
ear than of the traveling fortress which 
it really is. While it affords all of the 
protection of the heaviest armored 
vehicles, it is but 1000 pounds heavier 
than the passenger car model and has 
similar speed and flexibility in traffie, 
It is finished in Duco, with the name of 
the bank across the upper part of the 
body in gold letters. The wheelbase is 
145 inches and it has dise wheels, 


The exterior panels are of aluminum. 
The interior lining is of bullet-proof steel 
made for this express purpose accord- 
ing to a special formula by one of the 
Eastern steel mills. The space between 
is packed with a material which is 
bullet retarding. 


The driver’s compartment is entirely 
enclosed as to windows and the one- 
piece windshield with laminated, bullet- 
proof glass. It is upholstered with 
patent leather and will comfortably seat 
three men. A full door at the rear is 
approached by a step which folds up 
when the door is closed. There is also 
a door forward at the right side of the 
tonneau which for safety has a handle 
on the inside only. 


As a further protection, the six 
windows in the tonneau, or money com- 
partment, two on each side, one at the 
rear and one at the front looking into 
the driver’s compartment, are all small, 
of bullet-proof glass and placed above 
steel-guarded port holes through which 
a rifle or riot gun ean be used from 





VIVID VAULT POSTERS. 


Dynamic is the a 
National Bank, 
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1 of these posters advertising the safe deposit department of the Colorado 
mver, Colorado. Note the brevity of the copy 
poster depends upon its art to “‘put across”’ the idea. 
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the inside. The steel covers of these 
port holes may be locked in any desired 
position by an attendant on the inside. 
in this compartment, also, collapsible 
seats are provided for guards. The 
steel money box has several divisions, 
each provided with individual steel lid 
and snap lock. 

All the portals in the armored cruiser 
are equipped with automatic lo king 
devices which can be operated from 
within. Equipment for service includes 
rifles, sawed-off shot guns and revolvers. 
In addition to the guards stationed in- 
side, one or two more ride with the 
driver. The new bank car shown in the 
illustration is the second one built for 
the Wayne County and Home Savings 
Bank. 


POSTERS THAT RENT 
DEPOSIT BOXES 


HAT is the first and most certain 

field to be cultivated for new safe 
deposit customers? Usually the de- 
positors of a bank. And what is the 
logical first medium to use in reaching 
them? 

It is, of course, a situation in which 
direct mail advertising can be used. 
But this article relates to something 
even more direct—posters displayed in 
the bank’s lobby. Of the customers of 
a bank, those who visit it frequently 
are the most fertile for safe deposit 
development. 

Poster art was stimulated during the 
war, when competition and other meth- 
ods were used to develop advertising 
posters for Liberty loan campaigns, but 
comparatively few banks have given 
serious attention to posters. A series 
used by the Colorado National Bank of 
Denver, Colorado, sets a high level. 

Posters are an answer to the difficult 
question of how to impregnate safe de- 
posit advertising with human interest. 
The subject in reality is full of interest 
—but safe deposit advertising, as a 
rule, does not reflect it. With posters 
the bank advertiser has the benefit of 
the possibilities of color and aetion, 
and the principle that a picture will 
convey a meaning more quickly than 


words, 

Of many posters used in the Colorado 
National Bank’s series, one showed a 
lion’s head with wide open jaws, teeth 
glittering. The same poster showed a 
Photograph of the bank’s vault with 
door opened. The poster was entitled 
“Jaws of Steel.” 

Another poster had a black back- 
ground. Through draperies, a sneaking 
figure was shown entering a room 
where jewelry was exposed on a dress- 
mg table. In white letters against the 
black background was the single word 
“Yours ?” 
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What does “Engineer” mean? 


O word is used more loosely or more inaccur- 

N ately than the word “Engineer,” with the result 

that there is a great deal of confusion in the public 

mind about the man who has the right to this title 
and about his work. 


The first thing to remember about him is that the 


Engineer is a professional man, like a physician, a 
lawyer, or an architect, and that he works for and 
with his client. 


In this respect he differs from the contractor or 
builder, whose work is, in reality, a form of manu- 
facturing. The contractor buys raw materials in the 
form of bricks, mortar, cement, structural steel, 
lumber and other elements of construction. These, 
with the aid of his labor and machinery of erection, 
he manufactures into the finished factory, office 
building, dwelling, bridge or other structure. 


As with every business executive, a part of the 
builder’s or contractor’s profit comes out of his 
shrewdness as a buyer. 


The Engineer does not buy to resell, nor does he “manu- 
facture” a structure. He becomes a part of the organization 
of his client. 


What his client needs in the field covered by his profession, 
the Engineer supplies. He counsels for or against a location, 
a type of structure, materials, methods, designs, or even the 
investment itself; he plans and designs for fundamental 
requirements, such as safety, economical operation, en- 
durance and for the countless other essential factors that 
will safeguard his clients’ investment. He supervises con- 
struction, he acts as purchasing agent for special equipment 
or materials if necessary, he appraises values, and he per- 
forms a host of technical tasks, but every step is weighed 
against the investment return to the client. 


Two books to write for: — 


“Picks to the Minute,” on the textile industry. 
“Factories for the Future.” 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
Greenville 627 Tennessee Electric Power Bldg. 
South Carolina Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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“CARDS ON THE TABLE” IN YOUR 
BUILDING PROGRAM 


An early and complete analysis of the 
distribution of the building appropriation 
is important as the first step in planning 


By ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE 


Formerly Consulting Architect to the Federal Reserve Board 


HEN a banker who is developing 

a new building project is asked 
what features his banking experience 
would suggest as most desirable to ac- 
centuate in the new plans he might 
reply, “I would wish to have the vaults 
ample in size and impregnable in con- 
struction,” or he might be particularly 
partial to a certain form of bank plan; 
or he might prefer one kind of archi- 
tecture above all others. And it the 
questioning were continued to include 
the method by which he proposed to 
begin operations, the usual type of re- 
ply might be: “Pick a good architect 
and leave it all to him,” or “I have 
complete confidence in Messrs. So-and- 
so, general contractors, and I would be 
perfectly willing to rely on their ex- 
perience, knowing that I could trust 
them to work in my interests.” 

These replies are what 99 men out of 
100 would make. I have a preference 
for a different approach. It is to study 
the problem in its initial stages as well 
as while working drawings are under 
way so as to distribute the appropria- 
tion judiciously. This means budgeting 
the total sum which is to be spent. 
Practical business men will understand 
and prefer a business-like approach to 
a building problem. 

Mistakes are often made because of 
a too hasty purehase of realty plots. 
No investment banker would think for 
a moment of backing an engineering 
development, such as a hydro-electric 
plant, until a eareful preliminary sur- 
vey of the territory affected had been 
made by competent engineers, with an 
analysis of the difficulties to be en- 
countered, and the probable costs. Yet 
many bankers are willing to buy land 


60 


hefore any one knows how it will lay 
out for a bank’s purpose. 

An architect is selected because he is 
a son-in-law or a brother-in-law of a 
bank director. The architect is required 
to rush his plans because carrying 
charges are being paid on land. A 
builder is selected in a system of com- 
petition which has many drawbacks. 
Then sometimes sentiment or family 
ties determine the choice of architect 
and a man is selected who has not yet 
reached the point in his career at which 
an organization of experienced men 
keeps him out of trouble by preparing 
plans and business-like specifications. 
Who suffers for this? The owner, of 


R. TROWBRIDGE, the 

author of the accompany- 
ing article, has served for 
five years as consulting 
architect to the Federal 
Reserve Board in connection 
with the planning and erec- 
tion of buildings for the 
Reserve Banks and their 
branches in the 12 Federal 
Reserve Districts. At the 
present time he is devoting 
his attention to a unique type 
of consultation service which 
is not a general architectural 
practice, but which aims to 
co-operate with and supple- 
ment the work of other 
architects. He is well quali- 
fied to discuss problems 
relating to the banker’s build- 
ing program. 


course. 

It is a well known custom among a 
certain class of builders to submit a 
low figure when plans and specifications 
are badly drawn. They expect to make 


‘their profits on extras and are taking 


full advantage of the inexperience of 
the architect. Another type of builder 
recognizes the looseness in plans and 
specifications but does not like to em- 
barrass the architect by running up a 
big bill of extras. He therefore in- 
creases his bid by a substantial figure 
to enable him to take care of errors, 
apparently without cost. In both situa- 
tions the owner pays. 

Some troubles oceur before the choice 
of architect. The bank directors re- 
solve to erect a new building. A com- 
mittee is formed to carry out the first 
step, the purchase of a plot. A real 
estate broker is asked to report on 
available sites. Does any one blame the 
broker if he does his best to make a 
quick sale? He is primarily concerned 
in selling and in seeuring his commission. 
He is not qualified to advise the bank as 
to the merits of various plots for arebi- 
tectural purposes. How should _ the 
banker then proceed? 

Let us suppose that the owner pre 
fers a certain plot but is obliged to hide 
his interest in it for fear the owner of 
the plot will raise the sale price. This 
frequently happens when the “owner,” 

, the intending purchaser, is a cor 
poration or an individual well supplied 
with funds. It would be folly for bim 
to buy the plot without giving it a care 
ful study as to its architectural possi- 
bilities. Someone should ascertain how 
the plot lays out; how the zoning and 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The circular plan of banking room as developed in its first a 
Vitzthum an 


Bank, Chicago. 


lication in the Middle West is shown in the floor plan of the Marquette Park State 
urns, bank architects of Chicago, designed the building. 


CIRCULAR LOBBY FEATURES 
NEW BANKING ROOM 


Unique interior arrangement is consid- 
ered an aid in handling business and 
a convenience to the bank’s customers 


UNIQUE departure from the eon- 
ventional in bank arrangement is 
seen in the new home of the Marquette 
Park State Bank of Chicago which of- 
fers a banking room reminiscent of a 
huge sphere with domed ceiling of glass 
and cireular wall arrangement. The 
plan is not a concession to. the idea of 
novelty, as one might suspect at first, 
but was accepted only after a lengthy 
investigation by both bank and archi- 
tect and is said to contribute greatly to 
the convenience of patrons and expedite 
handling of business in the banking 
room. 

While the plan is entirely different 
from the accepted bank style, it is not 
entirely new. The bank is the first of 
its kind wést of Philadelphia, but is not 
an experiment. 

The new building is loeated at 6314-20 
S. Western Avenue and is a distinet con- 
tribution to Chiecago’s growing list of 


architectural achievements in outlying’ 


banks. It covers an-area of 75 by 110 


62 


feet and represents an expenditure of 
$325,000. It is at present a three-story 
building in classie design, but is built 
upon a foundation capable of carrying 
three more stories. 

Two stores either corner in 
the front end of the building. The 
bank is entered through a central door- 
way between tall Grecian pillars and 
with a high arched window above. As 
one enters he finds himself in a 23 foot 
vestibule with plaster walls and ceiling, 
ornamental plaster cornice, terrazzo 
floor and marble base. An inner door 
admits one to a neck of the cireular 
banking floor. The view of the in- 
terior is impressive. The room, com- 
pletely circular in shape, except where 
the entrance breaks in, lacks three 
inches of being 30 feet in diameter. The 
central portion of the floor, or the pub- 
lie space, has a colored terrazzo floor 
inlaid with copper strips all of which 
point to the center where a copper 
penny has been laid emblematical of the 


occupy 


American wealth. The floor 
is entirely clear with the exception gf 
four circular check desks arranged i 
a central square and having glass tops 
covering the compartments for cheeks 
deposit slips, draft forms, ete. Bron 
bases of the desks house radiators. 


basis of 


Completely surrounding the publi 
space is a marble counter broken omy 
for the entrance and directly ahead # 
the rear end for the entrance to the silt 
deposit department. Officers oceupy 
the space on either side at the entrane 
where they are located on a_ platform 
so that they can overlook the entit 
floor from their positions hehind 
counters. The remainder of the cite 
is closed with bronze cage fronts. T™ 
two front corners of the square, i 
central portion of which is occupied by 
the cireular floor, are occupied 
private offices for the president a 
senior officers. These are directly ® 
hind the open officers’ Work 
spaces are directly behind the cages @ 


space. 
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HE original International Exchange Bank Building, Washington, D. C., 
was built of brick. It was remodeled with Indiana Limestone used as a 
facing for the exterior. At an expenditure of about $15,000 a remarkable 


transformation of the old building was caused, and the value of the structure 
was increased at least $50,000. 


- 


The cut stone contractors on the job placed the outside surfaces of the 
4” ashlar 5 inches from the existing brick facing, which allowed for filling the 
intervening space with cement and taking care of the brick work being out 
of plumb. Each piece of ashlar was thoroughly anchored to the brick work 
by galvanized iron anchors driven into the old wall and turned down into 
the stone, the space behind the stone being thoroughly grouted with cement 
mortar. Where the projecting courses occur, one course of brick was taken 
out, giving the stone an 8” bed, four on the stone, and four on the original . 
wall, anchored between the top bed and the existing brick work. 


This is only one of many similar instances where successful remodeling with 
Indiana Limestone has greatly increased the value of an old structure, many times. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Box 783, Bedford, Indiana 


Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago 


These booklets sent free on request: 
“The Story of Indiana Limestone”, 
“Indiana Limestone Bank Build- 
ings”, Distinctive Housesof Indiana * 
Limestone”, “Indiana Limestone 
for School and College Buildings”. 
Portfolio of House Designs—soc. 
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Remodeled with Indiana Limestone Be geneins ts 
‘ change Bank Building, 
O. Harvey Miller, Architect Washington, D.C. 
before remodeling 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF MARINE SAVINGS BANK 
MARINE CITY, MICH. 


HE well-balanced, airy and convenient interior of the MARINE 
SAVINGS BANK was designed, built and completely equipped by us 
under our ACTUAL COST plus FIXED FEE plan, with a substantial 


saving to the owner. 


Write us for information regarding building your bank. Expert advice. 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 
Bank Builders 


1438 First National Bank Building 





the sides. In the rear corners, one side 
is devoted to a coupon booth room and 
the other to a work space and stairway. 

In the central portion of the rear of 
the bank the vaults are located. The 
main vault construction, which has steel 
reinforced conerete walls 18 inches 
thick, is in two parts. The main section, 
admittance to which is through a cir- 
cular steel door, houses the safe deposit 
boxes, while an end compartment which 
has a rectangular door and is separated 
from the main vault by a steel partition, 
is the cash vault. The entire construc- 
tion is protected with an electric alarm 
system. A separate vault with six inch 
conerete and tile walls, adjoins the cash 
vault and is for the bank’s books and 
records. 

A mezzanine floor runs completely 
around the main banking room and is 
closed at the corners for directors’ and 
conference rooms. The banking fixtures 
are in marble and bronze and the sev- 
eral cages are separated by steel barred 
partitions, the doors of which lock 
automatically. By means of an elec- 
trical device the doors to the bank and 
to the cages can be instantly closed and 
locked, and from the connecting galler- 
ies of the mezzanine floor, a good por- 
tion of which is occupied by the clerical 
and bookkeeping staff, the banking floor 
is constantly under the eve of employes 
in the several departments. From the 
mezzanine floor over the main entrance 
powerful searchlights will play directly 
upon the vault area at night. The 


building is heated with a vapor system . 


which automatically regulates the tem- 
perature and ventilates the building. 


Chicago, III. 





Glass Named Guaranty Auditor 


Joseph E. Glass has been appointed 
auditor of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, to sueceed Frank J. 
Seott, who has resigned to become as- 
sociated with the Industrial Acceptance 
Corporation. 













Exterior and interior of the Marquette Park State Bank, Chicago, showing the arrangeme” the 
store fronts on either side of an entrance leading to the bank an 


“CARDS ON THE TABLE” IN 
YOUR BUILDING PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 60) 


other laws affect the plan; how the 
shape of the lot helps or hampers the 
planner in his search for economy of 
plan. These are matters of importance 
and their analysis may mean the differ. 
ence between success and failure. Ap 
architect is needed at this juncture, and 
he ought to be fully informed concern. 
ing the bank’s organization, its size, its 
methods and its needs before he is asked 
to analyze any realty plots. 


Don’t rush after architect or real 
estate broker the minute you decide to 
build. First the banker should set some 
good man in his organization to the 
preparation of a non-technical report 
with charts, explaining the modus oper- 
andi of the bank’s business and giving 
the departments and their interrela- 
tions; the employes, male and female, 
in each; the departments which have 
contact with the public as distinguished 
from those which do not; the space 
oceupied by all departments, and an 
opinion by one who knows as to whether 
it is adequate and how much larger it 
ought to be to care for a future in- 
crease in business; the size of the vault, 
or vaults, and a reliable opinion upon 
how large they ought to be to cover 
future growth, ete. This study is 
needed before the banker speaks to a 
real estate broker, because it is essential 
to have an architect to work with you 
from the moment the broker begins to 
offer parcels for purchase. 

Yet, here is the possibility of a snag. 
The banker may say, “But we 
do not want to be pushed into 
selecting an architect now— 
we must go at that slowly and 
we may be obliged to have a 
competition.” Perhaps _ the 
banker’s difficulty is that at 
least four of his directors have 
sons-in-law or brothers-in-law 
who are architects and all er 





i 
tof 
the unique arrangement 


circular banking room. The public space is completely circular with cages and officers’ spa 
surrounding it on all sides. 
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pect to get the work because of the influ- 
ence of their “in-law” connections. Well, 
omitting then, for a time, the selection 
of the executive architect, let me still 
urge that architectural advice be se- 
eured from the moment you begin to 
jook at plots. There are several archi- 
tectural consultants in the country who 
limit their practices to consultation 
work. They do not make working 
plans and specifications, but they are 
available for this very valuable early 
study and may be dropped when the 
executive architect is chosen. 

Let us assume, then, that the banker 
has either selected your executive archi- 
tect or a consulting architect. What is 
the next move? This architect should 
be given the result of the banker’s study 
of the organization. He should be 
asked to make a careful study of the 
bank in operation, so as to enable him to 
comprehend clearly the character of the 
organization and the space requirements 
for the new building. His next task is 
to “dope out” the building on paper, 
preparing sketch plans and sections but 
no elevation. His plans may be re- 
garded as merely tentative and in no 
sense as representing the plan arrange- 
ment which will ultimately be adopted. 
After all, what the banker wishes to 
know is the shape of the building in 
plan and the total height as shown in 
section. What he is after is a deter- 
mination of the bulk of a building 
fitting his requirements, in cubic feet. 
This is one of the essentials, for there 
does not seem to be any more practical 
method of approximating the cost of a 
proposed building than to compare its 
bulk with that of some other building 
of similar character built within a re- 
cent date. The consultant then should 
report on the volume in cubic feet which 
the new building will possess. The next 
step is a heart to heart talk with the 
consultant about costs, in which the 
banker tells the architect that he would 
like to consider with him the total cost 
of the following items: 


1. Plot 

2. Building proper 

3. Banking room interior 

4. Vaults and customers’ booths 

5. Vault equipment 

6. Bank equipment 

7. Arehitect’s fee 

8. Consulting engineers’ fees 

9. A contingency item for unex- 
pected and unforseen things. 

10. In addition to the above, the 


architect should interest himself 
in working out the items of cost 
which would appear during con- 
struction, such as: 

a Interest on money 
from surplus 


b. Taxes 


¢. Insurance, ete. 


borrowed 


The reason why it is wise to lay all 
the eards on the table at the outset is 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Economical and Artistic 








The task of symbolizing the 





?, qualities of security and the 
friendly spirit of a bank 
through the architecture of- 
ten becomes a difficult one. 










But the exterior of the First 
National Bank of Canton, 


New York, illustrated 
above, testifies that it can 












be effectively done—and 







economically too. 





To create, plan, construct 
and equip 
bank buildings is our job. 





individualized 









Thomas M. James Company 


Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 






3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., New York Fuller Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 













NEW 12-STORY SKYSCRAPER FOR 


THIS GALVESTON BANK 


Special construction consisting of steel and re- 


inforced 


concrete frame _ provides 


protection 


against Gulf storms—Building recently opened 


EACHING above the sky line of 
Galveston, Texas, the new 12-story 
home of the United States National 
Bank stands as another bank building 
achievement of the Lone Star state. 
One of the interesting features of 
the building’s construction is its foun- 
dation built to withstand the heavy 
strain and stress often placed upon 
Galveston buildings by gulf winds. As 
the city is visited by occasional cyclones 
it was necessary to anchor the base of 
the structure firmly. The piers of the 
base rest upon hundreds of pine piles 
driven deep into the earth and sand 
and then eut off and imbedded in 
cement. Upon this base, steel piers, 
surrounded by concrete, were erected. 
The foundations were then surrounded 
by a heavy wall of reinforced concrete 
which is protected against seepage and 
moisture by membrane water proofing. 
The excavation, except such partitions as 
were required for the underpinning of the 
vaults, was then filled with sand and 
cement and covered with heavy asphalt 
water-proofing composition. The build- 
ing has neither basement nor cellar. 
For three stories the framework of 
the building is of steel, with the re- 
mainder of reinforced concrete. Outer 


faces of the walls are of variegated 
limestone with the exception of those 
of the first floor which are of polished 








THE NEW 
CENTRAL BANK & TRUST CO 
ERIE, PENNA 


SHUTTS & MORRISON 
BANK ARCHITECTS 


Marine Bank Building 
ERIE, PENNA. 


invited 





Correspondence 









granite. The general style of the archi- 
tecture is Italian Renaissance. The 
ground floor of the building is occupied 
by stores. 

The main banking room is entered 
from a wide corridor reached from the 
building’s main entrance placed on the 
corner where the streets intersect. An 
easy flight of stairs leads to the main 
banking floor which measures 58 by 

















90 feet and is 26 feet in height. Win- 
dows that are 19 feet in height and six 
feet wide light the entire floor. Walls 
have a wainseot of warm-tinted Taver- 
nelle marble while the upper portion is 
of Caenstone. The floor is laid with 
tiles of light gray Tennessee marble. 
The ceiling is deeply coffered and pan- 
eled. A large marble seat and a large 
eustomer’s desk are the only objects on 
the lobby floor. 

Savings department cages are at the 


left side of the bank while the com- 
mercial department is at the right. 


‘Ample work space is provided on both 


At the 


sides in the rear of the cages. 
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extreme rear of the banking floor js q 
glass enclosed room made soundproof 
for machine purposes. The floor jp 
this and other working spaces is of 
cork tiling. 

At the rear of the lobby, to the right, 
is the entrance to the safe deposit de. 
partment. The vault has a cireular 
steel door 84 inches in height, and 
weighing 19 tons. Walls of the vault 


Galveston’s new United 
States National Bank build- 
ing. Note that the entrance 
to the bank is on the corner. 
Store fronts line the side- 
walk level on both street 
sides. The bank lobby, 
shown below, is on the 
second floor. The interior 
view is of the collection, 
exchange and foreign de- 
partments with the open 
officers’ space beyond. 


are of steel-reinforced concrete 18 
inches thick protected by an electrical 
alarm system. 

Both ends of the banking floor are 
overhung with a mezzanine. 

The directors’ room has a gold four 
dation effect with ceiling in rainbow 
colors. Paneled walls, ceiling-high are 
brown oak. A huge fireplace lend 
color to the room. 

The conference room is one of the 
unique features of the building. It 
for customers of the bank and oectt 
pants of the building and is finished ™ 
a brown pastel color. Alfred C. 
Bossom, New York, was the architect 
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What Our 
Service 
Consists of 


1—Consulations, _ pre- 
liminary sketches, 
estimates of cost, in- 
cluding water color 
design of proposed 
building. 


2—Complete plans, spec- 
ifications, full size de- 
tails and awarding of 
contracts in conjunc- 
tion with owner. 





3—Complete superin- 
tendence. 








Interior view of KIMBELL TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


If you contemplate remodeling or constructing 
a new building, let us give you our proposition. 


W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, INC., Bans Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 














PLANNING FOR ELEVATORS IN. 
THE OFFICE BUILDING 


The rise and fall of realty values has more 


to 


do with the fluctuations of elevator 


economics than is generally understood 


By ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer, New York City 


N entirely new type of buildings 

will be necessary to avoid the 
enormous pecuniary losses in our large 
cities due to the neglect of elevator 
econonics. 

The present situation is at a crucial 
stage. We have the spectacle of irate 
tenants besieging the superintendent of 
buildings and complaining bitterly that 
they cannot reach their offices promptly 
in the morning. Once there, they say 
they are almost as inaccessible as if 
they were perched in an eagle’s nest on 
a crag. 

This may occur in new buildings as 
well as old for owners have failed to 
foresee that there is a tremendous dif- 
ference in the number of persons who 
may call on tenants. 

Then, the character of a neighbor- 
hood may entirely change. Unless the 
architect had prevailed upon the owner 


to allow extra space for new elevator 
shafts, as the demand for service in- 
tenants will break leases, 
acrimonious disputes and law suits will 
follow and then financial loss or dis- 
aster. 


creases, 


If there are too many elevators, on the 
other hand, the owners will find the 
room required for them has swept away 
their profits. 

What is the golden mean? 

Real estate value, no matter how 
costly may be the building erected upon 
it, is ground value. If a site is in a 
populous city, where thousands of pros- 
pective customers pass it every hour, 
the owner can multiply its worth many 
fold by erecting a high building upon 
it. The higher the price of that land, 
the more it will pay to erect a tall 
building upon it. Of course, the blue 
sky cannot be the limit in height, even 
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if there were not now limitations set 
by the zoning regulations. Elevator 
shafts and appliances are necessary to 
reach the topmost floors, will absorb 
more and more space, the higher the 
building goes. The rise and fall in 
realty values has more to do with the 
ups and downs of elevator economies 
than is generally understood. I should 
say that 32 is the largest number of 
stories which can be made profitable. 
Any stories above that, unless its site 
be exceptionally large may as well be 
charged off to profit and loss or to 
advertising. When such buildings have 
an interior court or huge central light 
shafts, the floors have to be smaller and 
smaller. Therefore, I see the use of 
structures in the future which will 
have no such courts and the minimum 
amount of space given to vertical 
travel, if we are to solve this now acute 

















Any sized blocks in a uniform color 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


COLD SPRING GRANITE CoO., Inc. 


Formerly Rockville Granite Co. 


COLD SPRING - 








HIS illustration will give you an 

idea of how your columns will look 
in the making should you require some 
in building your new bank. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN THIS KIND OF WORK 
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problem of elevator economies. 

The type would have these 
qualities and provide adequate revenue 
is the combination loft and office build- 
ing. If it be erected on expensive 
ground in New York or any center of 
a large city where real estate is costly, 
it could have nine stories occupying the 
entire site and above it on high a 
central tower as the zoning regulations 
would permit. 


which 


Lower stories would be devoted to 
stores, showrooms, specialty shops, or 
other commercial enterprises which could 
afford to pay high enough rent to en- 
able the investor to get a fair return 
on his money. By putting large win- 
dows suitable for display in the lower 
stories enough light would be provided 





to make up for the elimination of the 
central shaft. These rooms could be 
lighted at the rear artificially and for 
that matter a system of forced ventila- 
tion could be provided. The tendency 
now is toward this type of structure for 
there may be found in Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway many buildings which 
have three or four stories, 
with extensive show windows. 


stores on 


Offices in the central tower of the 
building could be adequately lighted 
from the windows in the outer walls. 
In the center of each floor of the tower 
would be storage rooms and lavatories 
with forced ventilation and artificially 
lighted. A small shaft might be pro- 
vided in the center of the tower part of 
the building. 
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Local elevators would be employed 
for the store and loft floors and high 
speed ones would carry tenants and 
public to the tower floors. 

Structures of the Mayan model, de. 
veloped by the writer from studies of 
the pyramids of Guatemala and Yue- 
atan which had temples and towers on 
their summits, are well adapted to serve 
the double purpose indicated. 





New type of building in Mayan style developed 

by the author of the accompanying article. 

Note the combination loft and office structure 

which is a eee elevator economics 
study. 


It would be easy, without the sacrifice 
of too much floor space to provide 
sufficient elevator service for the lower 
floors, while it would be understood 
that the tower was only for tenants, 
such as lawyers, physicians, dentists, 
agents, who would not have such large 
numbers of visitors, as would, for ex- 
ample, a merchant, a modiste, the pro- 
prietors of specialty shops who both 
by their display windows and their 
newspaper and magazine advertising 
would draw a large number of persons 
to their establishment. 

Failures to provide adequate elevator 
service are traceable partly, at least, to 
the inability of most of us to fully 
grasp how extensive is the traffic in the 
high buildings. The nearly fourteen 
thousand passenger elevators of Man- 
hattan alone carry more passengers 4 
year than do all the subways, surface 
cars and elevated railroads of the en- 
tire city. The business sections of New 
York have on an average fifteen layers. 

The realtor, the owner, and the arebi- 
tect, therefore, in planning new buildings 
should consider very carefully just who 
the tenants are to be and how many 
persons in the course of a day are likely 
to visit those tenants. If it is known 
in advance just who is to occupy ¢et 
tain floors, the writer has found in his 
experience that it is well to get from 
them most careful estimates as to the 
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number of their customers and then to 
make a liberal allowance for expansion. 
In every building there should be room 
for another elevator shaft or two. Such 
space could be used for other purposes 
temporarily such as for booths, cigar 
stands, and other such enterprises, if 
on the lower floors. The loss of revenue 
that such space would yield could be 
distributed by whatever raise in rent 
might be necessary. This would be en- 
tirely fair, for the growth of a neigh- 
borhood brings more trade to a locality 
and the increased demand for elevator 
service is a sign that most of the ten- 
ants are increasing, their business and 
eould not reasonably object to a fair 
inerease in rentals to meet the enhanced 
value of the land on which the building 
stands. 

Elevator service for the store-office 
building suggested here could be planned 
in advance with far more accuracy than 
could buildings of any other type for 
tenants such as it would attract would 
have a fairly accurate idea of the ex- 
tent of their clientele. Certainly it is 
time for a more exact study of that 
great volume of vertical traffie which 
eourses between curb and roof. 


The Monongahela City Trust Com- 
pany of Monongahela City, Pennsvyl- 
vania, plans to construct a bank build- 
ing. 





A one story bank building will be 
erected for the Farmers and Mechanies 
National Bank, Phoenixville, Pennsyl- 
vania, for which plans are now being 
drawn. This will cost approximately 
$150,000. 


er 


Work will start shortly in altering 
a store into banking quarters for the 
Cosmopolitan Bank of New York City. 
It will be a two story structure, 50x100 
feet. 


A bank building is planned for the 
Center Moriches Bank, Center Moriches, 
New York. 


A new bank building will be erected 

for the First National Bank of Allen- 

: dale, New Jersey. Plans are now being 
ia drawn. 





Plans are being drawn for alterations 
to the bank building of the City Na- 
tional Bank of Herrin, Herrin, Illinois. 
An addition is planned for the State 
Bank building of Winfield, Kansas. 





The bank and office building of the 
First State Savings Bank, Birmingham, 
Michigan, will be remodeled, for which 
plans are now being made. 


Ee =, = 


The Huntingburg Bank of Hunting- 
burg, Indiana, plans the erection of a 
one story bank building to cost $50,000. 
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NITED STATES NATIONAL BANK 
OF GALVESTON 
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= new building for the United 

States National Bank of Galveston, 
succeeding the Texas Bank © Trust 
Company, will be the tallest in the city, 
and will be a conspicuous addition to 
the sky-line. It will provide the bank 
with every modern facility. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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HERE IS THE ANSWER TO YOUR 


BUILDING PROBLEMS 


Each month you will find in this “Question 
Box” what an experienced bank engineer says 





QUESTION NO. 1. What do you 
consider the best type of stair construc- 
tion to overcome the tendency to slip 
or to catch one’s heel? 

ANSWER. There are numerous so- 
called safety treads on the market put 
out primarily to prevent the tendency 
to slip on stair treads. The construc- 
tion of the stairs need not necessarily 
have anything to do with the type of 


on matters that are of vital interest to bankers 


finished tread material on which one 
steps and which, in many eases, is the 
cause of slipping or tripping. We pre- 
fer a smooth tread, that is, a tread 
without any grooves whatever, because 
with grooves there is always a tendency 
to catch one’s heel, especially when the 
stair treads are rather narrow. By 
smooth treads we do not mean a polished 
tread, simply a tread without any 
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THE MOORE STATE BANK 
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MONTICELLO, ILL. 


Interior View 
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grooves or markings whereby a sharp 
heel could be caught. We prefer that 
treads be of some material which will 
not slip, such as the so-called “Bronz- 
alum” or “Feralun” or the Norton non- 
slip tread. Some of these treads have ear- 
borundum mixed into the composition. 
There are also many non-slip tiles 
which can be used for treads. Linoleum 
and rubber make pretty good treads 
but with these materials one must be 
very careful in the design of the nosing 
of the tread or there will be an exeel- 
lent opportunity for catching the heel. 
Travertine makes an_ excellent stair 
tread material. One can form a nosing 
of the material itself, so that there is 
no opportunity for catching the heel. 

QUESTION NO. 2. Where is Har. 
vard brick manufactured? 

ANSWER. Harvard brick,  so- 
called, is generally understood to mean 
a brick similar to that used in some of 
the beautiful gateways at the entrances 
to the yard of Harvard University, and 
the brick used in these gateways was 
manufactured in yards at Gonie, N. H. 
Sinee that time the various yards, not 
only in or near Gonie, N. H., but even 
in other states, have manufactured 
brick similar to that used in the 
Harvard gateways. Some of the so- 
ealled Harvard brick are pretty poor 
imitations but others make very good 
substitutes for the original material. 

QUESTION NO. 3. Will you kindly 
explain the grade-A type of electric 
vault protection? 

ANSWER. A bank to get the Under- 
writers’ Grade-A label on their electric 
vault protective system must install an 
electric system which earries the Under- 
writers’ Grade-A label and they must 
also each year have a maintenance con- 
tract with the concern that installs the 
electric vault protective system. Each 
year, when their insurance policies are 
written, the bank must obtain a certi- 
ficate from the vault protective concern, 
which states that an Underwriters’ 
A-label system is installed and _ that 
they have a contract to maintain the 
system in operation. A bank with this 
type of system obtains a 65 per cent 
reduction on their burglary insuranee. 
There are a number of concerns 
throughout the country that are el 
titled to install an A-grade system. 

QUESTION NO. 4. What is the 
difference between variegated limestone 
and selected limestone? 

ANSWER. We refer you to the 
Limestone Quarrymen’s Association for 
detailed information on the above sub- 
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ject and they will, undoubtedly, forward 
you complete information regarding 
limestone in general, as well as that 
applying to the above detailed question. 











Limestone, as quarried, comes gener- 
ally in the buff and the gray, depending 
on the quarry and sometimes on the 
particular location in a quarry. In the 
past, architects and others were satis- 
fied only with the limestone selected for 
yniformity in color and, of course, this 
requirement led to the discarding of a 
great deal of limestone which did not 
match in color that which was required 
for the particular job at hand. All of 
this discarded materjal was set aside 
near the quarters and was generally 
considered a waste product. With the 
jnereased cost of building, 10 or 15 
years ago, a few architects took ad- 
vantage of all of this waste product and 
began using it in material and gradually 
it beeame the style to use this product 
and it took on the name of “Variegated 
Limestone.” Of course, variegated lime- 
stone may also be selected to a certain 
degree or for one reason or another. 

QUESTION No. 4. Why does east 
stone generally cause leaks? 

ANSWER. We would not say that 































































































the use of east stone was the eause ee 
necessarily of leakage. A great many 2 





times this has been the case, but if the 
east stone is properly manufactured 
and installed, it will leak no more than 
natural stones. It is our practice to Officers 
waterproof cast stone wherever we use 
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It. We think this provides additional WM. H. SCHMIDT es - Vice President 
protection against leakage and we also . A. I. MIKTYN Vice President 








feel that the stone wears a little better. P.D TOMY - Vice President 
QUESTION NO. 5. What are the E. A. CONLEY - - Cashier 
F x id ; W. P. MACK - - Asst. Cashier 
relative merits of a single and double F. C. RATAJCZAK peg roe ae 
door for the entrances to safe deposit 











































































































vaults ? 
in any other field of human endeavor. | 
Of course, there are many banks today | BANK 
which are installing the double doors, 
but the majority, probably, install the 
of many banks in using the single door, | S IS S 
there is also the economie viewpoint. 
Of course, the double doors cost more 
4 ] 
thick door of the best construction for BANK BUILDINGS INTERIORS 
about the same money that would be COMPLETE EQUIPMENT VAULTS 
required to provide double doors of less 
a degree. Portfolio on Bank Art Showing Our Work 
There is a general feeling among 
many banks that one heavy door of 
tion. There is a difference of opinion UM UR ° 
among vault engineers as to whether the VITZTH —BURNS, Architects 
single door or the double door provides 


ANSWER. Style in vault doors is 
single doors. Besides the fact that style 
than the single doors. It is possible ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS 
thickness and the advertising viewpoint 
massive appearance is of more advertis- 
greater amount of protection. Where | 


apparently just as important as style 

has something to do with the decision 

today to obtain one heavy, massive and 

of the bank enters into the decision to Write for Our Beautifully Illustrated 

ing value than the double door proposi- M. VITZTHUM & CO., INC. 
double doors are used they are nearly | 

















605 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 



















(Continued on page 75) 
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pens the A. B.A. is Doing to Improve Farm Methods” is the 
title of an interesting article in this issue by V. S. Elver, 
which describes the work of the agricultural commission during 
the past three years in working hand in hand with farmers and 


agricultural colleges. 


See page 20. 


WHAT IT COSTS THE MERCHANT TO 
EXTEND FARMERS CREDIT 


Investigation shows that it is uneconomical to 
finance farmers through the medium of merchants’ 
credit because banks can supply money at less cost 


HERE was a time when the farm- 

ers relied very largely upon the 
local storekeepers to finance them 
through periods of money scarcity. 
Country banks have become more 
numerous and more willing to help the 
farmers to small loans, and the farmers 
have become better acquainted with 
banking methods and facilities and a 
major part of the load has been lifted 
from the merchants. But there is still 
a large volume of farmer credit on the 
shoulders of the merchants who cater 
to that class of trade, and it has been 
demonstrated that store credits do not 
provide an economical source of farm 
capital. 

Under the supervision of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of Cornell 
University, an investigation was re- 
cently carried on in three counties in 
different parts of New York State, with 
a view to determining just what the 
situation is regarding rural credits. 
The data used herewith came largely 
from the figures obtained in that in- 
vestigation. 

Stores were visited to the number of 
191, embracing 43 feed stores, 83 groe- 
ery and general stores, 25 hardware 
stores, 14 implement stores, 16 farm 
supply stores, 10 blacksmiths and 
garages. This group makes a repre- 
sentative cross section of the re- 
tail institutions serving the farmers in 
their various communities. The stores 
visited were doing from 69 per cent to 
92 per cent of their business with the 
farmers. 

It was found that 53 per cent of the 
total number of customers reported had 
accounts on the merchants’ books at the 
same time, while eight per cent had 
given notes as security replacing open 
accounts. 

In past years it was the practice for 
the country store to “trust” the farmer 
for a year or thereabouts. The farmer 
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By FRANK FARRINGTON 


brought much of his produce to the 
merehant and secured all his supplies 
from him. There was an annual set- 
tlement, with perhaps a note given if 
the balance due the merchant was large 
and the debtor of questionable responsi- 
bility. Wider markets for farm pro- 
ducts and more competition for the 
farmers’ business have changed the situ- 
tion and today the farmer pays cash 
for some purchases, selling his products 
in large degree in the market where he 
is paid, if not spot cash, at least cash 
onee a month. 

The farmer is a liberal patron of the 
mail order houses and they are not 
called upon to extend credit to him. 
At a recent meeting of the business 
men of a village of less than 2,000 
population, it was estimated on the 
basis of all figures obtainable from 
available sources, figures well substan- 
tiated, that from that village and its 
surrounding farmers about $100,000 
per year was being sent to the catalog 
houses. Obviously enough there are 
many farmers who ask their merchants 
at home to extend liberal credit to them 
while they are giving their spot cash 
trade to the mail order concerns with 
none of that credit burden to bear. This 
takes away from the merchant some of 
the reward that ought to be his for 
helping the farmer to finance his 
business. 

The average size of the book accounts 
earried by different sorts of stores was 
found by investigation to be as follows: 

i ee Re ere $42. 

General stores 20. 

Hardware stores 22. 

Implement stores ........... 34. 

Farm supply stores 47. 

Few accounts ran higher than $100. 
And, when notes were given they were 
‘usually for $50 or more. 

As showing what proportion of the 


year’s business goes upon the books, 
the following figures are enlightening. 
Fourteen implement stores show an 
avarage outstanding credit of $28,700, 
or 51 per cent of their annual sales. 
Sixteen farm supply stores show their 
average $13,894, or 32 per cent. 
Twenty-five hardware stores show 
$5,822, or 27 per cent. Forty-three 
feed stores show $13,192, or 24 per 
cent. Eighty-three general stores show 
$3,043, or 12 per cent. 

As showing how much greater a 
credit burden the country store carries 
than the city store, compare the above 
ratios with the figure given by the 
Northwestern University Bureau of 
Business Research which reports that 
306 clothing stores show an average of 
outstanding accounts amounting to 
only six per cent of their sales. The 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research 
shows 56 grocery stores reporting credit 
sales of less than ten per cent of their 
total sales. 

Farm machinery dealers get a large 
proportion of their accounts receivable 
into the form of interest bearing notes. 
Implement stores reporting 562 custom- 
ers, indicated 272 book accounts and 
130 notes. Other stores secure far less 
in notes, even feed stores showing only 
36 notes to 354 customers, though earry- 
ing 231 book accounts. It is obvious 
that the implement dealers sell largely 
on long time and make a business of 
financing the farmers, because tables 
available show the average term of book 
accounts of implement dealers to be 10 
months as against 51% months for the 
nearest other line, hardware stores— 
and the hardware store figure is doubt- 
less affected by the fact that many 
hardware stores sell farm machinery. 

When it comes to notes given to the 
merchants, the figures in all sorts of 
lines are influenced by the fact that 
the greater number are given for the 
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purchase of automobiles from merchants 
jn those lines. It has been found that 
the length of time required for the 
ultimate settlement of notes given for 
accounts is proportionately greater in 
the stores selling the items of lower 
yalue. This is probably for the reason 
that notes given in such eases, as of 
the grocer, for example, are usually 
secured by the merchant only as a last 
resort to protect himself, and are 
against men of small resources. As a 
commentary, it is interesting to note 
that 53 per cent of farm machinery 
sales involve giving notes (with 18 per 
cent in open book accounts, making 71 
per cent total credit percentage), while 
in hardware the notes amount to but 
one per cent. And yet the average 
tem of farm implement notes is 10 
months as against an average of 16.2 
months in hardware. 

Actual figures on the cost of credit 
to merchants show percentages varying 
from 2.23 per cent of the total sales in 
general stores to 3. 85 per cent in farm 
supply stores. 

The figures show that eredit costs 
from 4.60 per cent (feed stores) to 
760 per cent (hardware stores) of 
the credit sales. Extending credit, 
then, costs the merchants what figures 
out as an average of 5.28 per cent of 
the eredit extended. It costs the mer- 
chant five per cent or more of the sale 
to give his customer eredit. That five 
per cent comes out of both cash and 
credit customers in the form of the 
2.23 per cent to 3.85 per cent of the 
total sales. Obviously the merehant 
could afford to give five per cent dis- 
count for cash if his eredit costs are 
up to or above the average. 

Financing farmers by supplying 
their capital through the medium of 
merchants’ credit cannot be made econ- 
omical because money ean be supplied 


EW safeguards have been intro- 
duced into the operation of ware- 
houses licensed under the Federal ware- 
house act by an arrangement requiring 
all licensed cotton warehousemen to have 
their receipts printed on a specially 
Prepared paper bearing a special de- 
sign. Receipt forms are obtainable only 
ugh a printer who has entered into 

& contract and filed a bond with the 
ment of Agriculture, under which 

he is obligated not to print licensed 
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NEW SAFEGUARDS FOR 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


In order to protect bankers the Department of 
Agriculture has inaugurated a standardized receipt 
form on special paper for Federal warehouses 


by the banks at lower rates than the 
cost to merchants of carrying eredit, 
a cost that has to be passed on to the 
farmers in the end. This cost to the 
farmer represents something more than 
a mere five per cent higher rate for 
his merchandise. 

It was found that about 30 per cent 
of the capital used in handling the feed, 
hardware, infplement and farm stipplies 
dealers’ businesses was used in carrying 
the retail credits. In the grocery and 
general store about 20 per cent of the 
capital was so used. 

If the cost of giving credit is five 
per cent of the credit sales, and if 50 
per cent of the sales are credit sales, 
let us take an example and draw a con- 
clusion from it. A hardware merchant’s 
total sales are $50,000. His credit sales 
are $25,000. Cost of credit, therefore, 
$1,250 per vear. Merchant’s capital ii- 
vested in-the business, $15,000; 30 per 
cent of it invested in carrying credit. 
that means that the merchant is charg 
ing $1,250 per year (five per cent on 
$25,000) as the cost of keeping $4,500 
(30 per cent of the total investment) 
in use in extending credit. The $1,250 
is nearly 28 per cent on the extra cap- 
ital used for credit purposes. 

The 28 per cent comprises other 
things than the mere interest on the 
money, for there is a labor element in- 
volved, and a loss through bad debts 
and the element of risk. But the farmer 
is mainly concerned with the item as 
interest, because the additional cost to 
him on eredit buying is in lieu of in- 
terest. As it stands, he is paying 28 
per cent on $4,500 or such share of it 
as he uses in the eredit he absorbs, and 
he could borrow the money at five or 
six per cent. Since the farmer must 
pay, it is plain enough that the ex- 
tension of credit is a highly unecon- 
omical method of financing his business. 





warehouse receipts except on approved 
orders submitted by warehousemen 
through department representatives. 
The new standardized receipt forms 
give the department a check on all re- 
ceipts issued by federally-licensed ware- 
houses, and assist it in enforcing the 
requirements of the warehouse act. 
Federal warehouse examiners became 
convinced of the need for standardiza- 
tion of receipts when they discovered 
cases in which duplicate receipts cover- 
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ing the same commodities had been put 
into the hands of bankers. In one case 
original receipts were given as security 
one day for a loan, and carbon copies 
of the same receipts were given as 
security for another loan a little 
later. Both sets of receipts were ac- 
cepted by the same bank. This banking 
institution, moreover, was not a small 
country bank but one of the largest 
banks of its kind in the country. 

Such abuses of a Federal warehouse 
receipt are made far less possible under 
the new system of standardized re- 
ceipt forms. A record of all receipts 
ordered and printed is kept by the de- 
partment. Receipts are carefully 
checked before being sent to warehouse- 
men. The paper manufacturer and the 
printer are under contract not to furnish 
paper of the approved design to any- 
one without an official order. They are 
required to account strictly for all the 
paper issued. In examining a ware- 
house, the Government’s inspectors are 
eareful to see that all original receipts 
charged against the warehousemen are 
either in the warehouse or that a carbon 
copy is on file and that the commodity 
covered is in the warehouse. Should 
the commodity be missing, the original 
receipt must be found in eancelled form 
in the hands of the warehousemen. 
This system largely prevents the pos- 
sibility of receipts being issued without 
cotton to cover them. 

Warehouse receipt protection under 
the new system of standardized re- 
ceipt forms has reached a point where 
bankers are generally agreed that ware- 
house receipts issued under the Federal 
warehouse act are the best kind of bank 
collateral for commodity loans. The 
printing of receipts through a bonded 
printer well with cotton 
warehousemen last vear that a new con- 
tract has been entéred into for this 
year’s receipts. It is planned to extend 
the system to warehouses licensed for 
practically all commodities with the 
possible exception of grain. Eventually 
it may be found practicable to include 
grain warehouses in the standardized re- 
ceipt system. 

The aim is to make Federal ware- 
house receipts easily recognizable by 
bankers. In this undertaking bankers 
are cordially supporting the department. 
Bankers’ associations, prominent com- 
mercial banks, and officials of the Fed- 
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eral Reserve system are all on record 
as endorsing Federal warehouse re- 
ceipts. They are giving such receipts 
preference in making loans because 
they represent the difference between 
protected and unprotected collateral. 


Improved warehouse inspection 
methods are preventing the shipment 
of stored commodities out of ware- 
houses before the receipts issued against 
them have been returned to the ware- 
houseman. Such delivery is not only 
contrary to sound business practices, 
but is a violation of the warehouse act. 
Nevertheless, some warehousemen seem 
to think they have the right to load 
commodities covered by pledged re- 
ceipts, and ship them prior to the 
redemption of the receipts. 

In this opinion they are of course 
not supported by bankers. When a 
bank takes warehouse receipts as collat- 
eral security for a loan, it does not 
contemplate giving up the receipts un- 
til the loan is paid and it naturally 
supposes that possession of the receipts 
means contro! of the goods. It has 
happened on more than one oceasion, 
however, that bankers holding ware- 
house receipts as security for loans 
have found, when the loans were not 
paid, that the products represented by 
the receipts were missing. Though such 
cases are rare, there is need for vigi- 
lance to prevent them. The penalty 
may be not only cancellation of a ware- 
house license, but criminal prosecution. 


In its efforts to enforce this require- 
ment of the warehouse act, the Depart- 
ment ofAgriculture has the co-operation 
of bankers in most sections, but it says 
there are still some bankers who fail 
to insist that goods covered by ware- 
house receipts shall not be delivered 
until loans made against them have been 
paid and the receipts duly surrendered. 


SUCCEEDS JARDINE ON 
A. B. A. COMMISSION 


F. D. Farrell, acting president of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, has 
been named a member of the advisory 
council of the Agricultural Commission 
of the American Bankers Association 
by William E. Knox, president of the 
association, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of W. M. Jardine, now 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

President Farrell is also temporarily 
succeeding Secretary Jardine as head 
of the Kansas Agricultural College. He 
has been Dean of Agriculture at the 
college since 1918 and has been active 
in the agricultural world of both state 
and national bankers associations. 


A bank building will be erected for 
the First National Bank of Kissimmee, 
Florida, which was recently formed by 
A. M. MeCauley and associates. 
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Shortage of Farm Work Animals 
Threatened 
A marked decrease in the number of 
horses and mules of working age that 
may amount to an acute shortage seems 
certain within five years, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Unless more horse and mule colts are 
raised during each of the next five years 
than were raised in 1924, the number of 
horses on farms five years from now 
will be only about 66 per cent of pres. 
ent number and of mules 74 per cent. 
While present replacements of colts 
and of young horses and mules are 
entirely inadequate to cover decreases 
in the present number of work animals, 
reports coming to the department from 
various sources indicate that increased 
breeding and larger colt crops are to be 
expected. Reports from State Stallion 
Registration Boards especially empha- 
size this improved confidence of breed- 
ers. A rather marked advance in horse 
and mule prices during the last few 
months indicates that the shortage may 
already be making itself felt. 


New Emphasis on Farm Research 

“Agricultural research on a bigger seale 
than ever before, with greater emphasis 
on economic problems and with closer 
co-operation among Federal, State and 
other research agencies, is provided for 
in the recently enacted Purnell Act ap- 
propriating inereased funds for agri- 
cultural experiment stations in the 48 
states,’ Secretary of Agriculture, 
William M. Jardine declared recently. 

Passage of the Purnell Act provides 
an additional $20,000 for each experi- 
ment station in the next fiscal year, and 
increases the amount by $10,000 an- 
nually until $60,000 is reached in 1930. 
When these annual increments are com- 
pleted, the new appropriations will 
aggregate $2,880,000 a year. 








The Citizens National Bank of Arka- 
delphia, Arkansas, has awarded con- 
tract to remodel the interior of its 
building. 


A $50,000 bank building will be 
erected for the Paine Thrift Bank of 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. It will be a one 
story structure, for which contract has 
been awarded. 


The National Loan and Exchange 
Bank of Columbia, South Carolina, is 
planning to construct an annex to its 
building. 


The newly remodeled First National 
Bank of Wilmerding, Pennsylvania was 
recently opened. 


The Bank of Homestead, Homestead, 
Florida, has acquired eighteen feet addi- 
tional frontage and will enlarge it 
building at a cost of $50,000. 
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HERE IS ANSWER TO YOUR 
BUILDING PROBLEMS 

(Continued from page 71) 
always thinner than where the single 
doors are used, and each door, by it- 
self, weighs less than the single door. 
One of the chief arguments for the 
double doors is that if anything should 
happen to one, there would still be some 
degree of protection offered by the 
second door. 

With the inerease in cost, many 
manufacturers tended to standardize 
their construction for the average vault 
work, and in doing so developed the 
single door so that it could be built at 
a remarkably low figure as compared 
with the special construction used on 
more important work, and thereby en- 
abled many smaller banks to obtain 
first-class protection which in other 
eases they would be unable to secure 
beeanse of the cost. 

QUESTION NO. 6. Why is it nee- 
essary to have each teller in a separate 
cage? 

_ANSWER. We do not know that it 
18 necessary to do .this, but it is prob- 
ably most desirable, not only from the 
bank’s Viewpoint but also from the 
tellers’ viewpoint. It makes it easier 
to place responsibility, and generally 
the teller prefers the separate cage when 
he assumes the responsibilities which go 
With the position. There are instances, 
‘specially when the unit system is used, 
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where more than one teller oceupies a 
cage—in some eages, several tellers and 
their assistants. This makes it more 
difficult to place responsibility and it 
also is not considered the best practice 
by a great many tellers, because they 
do not feel that while they are respon- 
sible for their particular part of the 
work, they are protected in this re- 
sponsibility as much as they should be. 

QUESTION NO. 7. Just what is a 
vapor system of heating? 

ANSWER. The vapor system of 
heating is sometimes referred to as a 
“vacuum system” operating either with 
or without pumps, the necessity for 
pumps depending upon the possibility 
of obtaining a properly graded system 
of return piping, and also upon the 
size of the system and the particular 
demands that may be made upon it. 
A vapor or vacuum system is a low 
pressure steam system. It is more flex- 
ible than the pressure steam and, if 
properly laid out, can be operated on 
two pounds or pressure at the 
boiler. It is more flexible because just 
as soon as water in the heater is warm 
enough to give off vapor, this vapor 
immediately starts cireulating and it is 
possible to have heat in the radiators 
without having the water at the boiling 
point. Water gives off a vapor before 
it reaches the boiling point. Another 
indication of the flexibility of such a 
system is in the fact that different 


less 
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rooms, heated by the system, may have 
the amount of heat regulated at the 


radiators within the room. This is con- 
trolled by the valve on the radiators. 
If the valve is only one-half open, only 
one-half of the radiator is filled with 
vapor. If the valve is wide open, the 
entire radiator is filled with vapor. If 
an occupant of another office or a room 
in any other type of building should 
not find sufficient heat when he enters, 
he ean, by opening the valve further, 
draw immediately upon the boiler for 
more vapor. The amount of vapor be- . 
ing generated at the boiler is regulated 
automatically by the demands for vapor 
of the different radiators. 


Ground has been broken for the con- 
struction of a new bank building for 
the Capital National Bank at Lansing, . 
Michigan. 


The Citizens Trust Company of 
Sullivan, Indiana, will rebuild a two 
story commercial structure into a bank- 
ing home. 


Exeavation work on the site of the 
new bank building of the Old National 
Bank, Centralia, Illinois, is underway. 


The Industrial Savings Bank of 
Birmingham, Alabama, is located in its 
new banking quarters. 





WHAT THE A.B. A. IS DOING TO 


IMPROVE FARM METHODS 


(Continued from page 21) 


ington County, Minnesota, united on a 
6,000-acre alfalfa campaign, and they 
put it over. Now they plan on 4,000 
acres more for 1925. To celebrate their 
victory Thief River Falls became the 
center of festivities with programs and 
merrymaking. The business men erected 
an arch of alfalfa bales in the center 
of the town, and acclaimed alfalfa the 
king of the country. 

Scanning the list of dates and places 
of bankers’ for this 
one recognizes the names of some of the 


conventions vear, 
cities as being the seat of the agricul- 
tural college. This is not a coincidence, 
but a pre-meditated choice. When the 
Agricultural Commission held meetings 
at the colleges last vear, the idea of 
bringing the bankers to the agricultural 
college for their annual convention was 
endorsed by the bankers at a number 
one of the 
progressive banker-farmer states 
in the Union, will hold its meetings at 
Corvallis. The New York Association 
will meet at Cornell University, Ithaea. 
Ohio bankers will gather at Columbus, 


of conferences. Oregon, 


most 


National, are accredited much of the 
dairy development which has brought 
fame to Mercer County. Eight years 
ago the income from milk was around 
$30,000 a year; now it is $500,000. 
Last vear $60,000 worth of cattle was 
sold out of this community. 


Colleges Welcome Bankers 


Agricultural colleges throughout the 
nation welcome this opportunity to es- 
tablish better working connections be- 
tween the farm and eity, particularly 
the bankers. A. J. Meyer, Missouri’s 
agricultural director, 
“If we do nothing more than create a 
widespread interest among bankers in 
the work of our young people through 
organized clubs, we will have set in 
powerful the 
betterment of Missouri’s agriculture of 
tomorrow.” 


extension says, 


motion a influence for 


In the opinion of J. H. Shepperd of 
the North Dakota College, the banker- 
farmer meeting was the means of putting 
the state ahead at least five years in the 
matter of raising alfalfa, which is one 





Through the aid of boys’ and girls’ clubs these youngsters are learning to “‘hoe their own row”’ 
in life as well as in the garden patch 


where the Ohio State University is 
located. 

Pennsylvania has still another idea. 
Each year a large group of bankers 
makes a tour of some agricultural por- 
tion of the state to see the successful 
farms and their methods. The trip last 
Fall covered eleven counties and lasted 
three days. The wind-up was at Grove 
City, the home of E. B. Harshaw, now 
president of the Keystone State bankers 
association. Not all prophets are with- 
out honor in their own country, for 
in his home town, Mr. Harshaw is 


known as the “King of the Pasture.” © 


To him and his bank, the Grove City 


of the projects the bankers adopted. 

The director of the Agricultural Com- 
mission has not stopped now that pro- 
grams exist in every state. He is visit- 
ing each state bankers’ agricultural 
committee at the agricultural college to 
review the work done thus far, change 
or enlarge the program where condi- 
tions make it desirable, and then plan 
how it can best be carried out. 

“The banker-farmer movement,” eom- 
ments D. _H. Otis, director of the Com- 
mission, “presents a program that 


reaches down through the surface to— 


the very roots of things. It recognizes 
the truth that bank. prosperity depends 
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rot upon the prosperity of a few by 
upon the prosperity of all, and experi. 
ally of the average man and the average 
woman. In the last analysis we muy 
recognize a eommunity of 
‘each for all and all for each.’ 


interest, 


“There are some fundamentals jp 
farming with which all business mep 
should be familiar. Success in farming 
is the basis of farm life. Good homes 
and modern labor-saving devices are 
not a part of the unsuccessful farmer's 
equipment. Furthermore, the unsue- 
cessful farmer is not buying the pro. 
ducts of the factory and of industry.” 

The Four Fold Program 

For the United States as a whole the 
Agricultural Commission has a general 
program which it promotes. The four. 
fold program is boys’ and girls’ elub 
work, diversification, farm accounting, 
and funds for agricultural 
research. The latter item has reached 


increased 


fruition through the passage of the 
Purnell Bill by the last session of 
Congress. The Oregon Bankers As 


sociation is a step ahead of all other 
associations in that it has endorsed this 
national program 100 per cent in its 
state work. 

Obviously, the cotton problems whieh 
are imminent in the South are foreign 
to the North and West; in like manner 
the wheat and range questions whieh 
are of such vital importance in the West 
and Northwest have no place in the 
farming of the East, except so 
far as there may be an economic re- 
lationship. The states thus adopt the 
projects of the Commission which may 
be of particular importance to them, 
and add such phases as should receive 
attention, or choose entirely different 
agricultural projects. 

In stressing diversification, the aim is 
to bring before the bankers and farmers 
of one-crop districts the need of in- 
suring a living by growing more than 
one crop. King cotton cannot be de 
throned entirely, but the autocracy can 
be replaced by a democracy, where one 
crop does not reign to the utter dis 
regard of the others. Neither can wheat 
be thrown in the diseard. Both crops 
are peculiarly adapted to certain se 
tions of the country rather than other 
crops, but other things can be grow), 
too. 


The Cow, Sow, and Hen 

If a farmer will only keep a fer 
cows, a pig or two, and a few hens 
plant a few acres to other crops, keep 
up his fertility by rotating his fields 
and grow his own vegetables, he 
erecting a farm practice which wil 
withstand any calamity in the form o 
insect or disease or the elements. Ne 
all crops are affected in the same Wa! 
at the same time. That is the consolt 
tion the mixed farmer has. He can livt 
no matter what happens, and when be 
hits a good year for his favorite em? 
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and is not encumbered with a long list 
of debts for living expenses, the money 
rolling in is pure “velvet.” The Agri- 
cultural Commission preaches the doc- 
trine of “The Cow, the Sow, and the 
Hen.” 


Farm Bookkeeping 

A farmer keeping books is just show- 
ing common sense. Every business in- 
dustry in the city must keep an account 
of eosts of production, expenses, and 
sales. It could not exist without its 
records, and yet farms go on year after 
year without their owners having the 
faintest notion whether a crop is mak- 
ing a profit or carrying a man farther 
into debt. The pencil is as mighty and 
invaluable as any farm implement a 
man may own, but it is not accorded 
its rightful place on the farm. The 
Commission is using its every means to 
promote more farm bookkeeping; it is 
wging bankers to insist on financial 


statements before granting loans to 
farmers. 


Reaching the Individual Farmer 
But all of these efforts would be for 
naught if eventually the influence was 
not felt by the individual community, 
by the individual bank. Just an illus- 
tration suffices to indicate where the 
fruits of the labor are harvested. One 
thousand dollars is the value placed 
on additional dairy products which a 
farmer secured from following advice 
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on feeding sent out by the Dairy Ex- 
change Bank at Neillsville, Wisconsin, 
through its cashier, Guy C. Youmans. 
Buying bran in wholesale lots at the 
suggestion of the bank effected a saving 
of $8 a ton on a thousand tons. In 
two years’ time checking accounts al- 
most doubled, and savings accounts at 
the bank doubled and redoubled in four 
years. This bank is convinced that 
rendering service to its farmers pays. 
It believes that service and good busi- 
ness go hand in hand. It believes in 
being not a mere money changing in- 
stitution, but a publie service station 
that expects to pay in service for what 
it secures in profits. By rendering 
service it is ealled upon to work in 
close and sympathetie co-operation with 
the tillers of the soil. 


The First National Bank of Greene- 
ville, Tennessee, will erect a four story 
bank and office building. 


The Williamsburg Bank and Trust 
Company of Kingstree, South Carolina, 
has been organized and it is planned to 
erect a new bank building. 





A new bank and office building is to 
be erected by the State Bank and Trust 
Company of Evanston, Illinois, at an 
estimated cost of $700,000. Childs and 
Smith of Chieago are the architects. 
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No loss is felt 


The loss which could have been 
prevented is most keenly felt—the 
loss through the alteration of a~ 
plain-paper check, for instance. 
How easily and surely it can be 
prevented by the use of National 
Safety Paper, which cannot be 
chemically or mechanically altered 
without detection. 
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National Safety Paper is also made in Canada 


by George La Monte & Son Lid., Toronto 


A new bank building is planned for 
The Downtown National Bank, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. ; 


The Highland National Bank, High- 
land, New Jersey, plans to construct 
a bank building. 








Charters have been issued to thé 
following national banking institutions: 
The Prineville National’ Bank, Prine- 
ville, Oregon, capital $50,000; The 
Hedrick National Bank, Hedrick, Iowa, 


capital $40,000; The First National - 


Bank of Royal Oak, Michigan, capital 
$100,000; The First National Bank of 
Plymouth, Illinois, capital $25,000; 
The First National Bank of Great Neck 
at Great Neck Station, New York, eap- 
ital $50,000. 


The Peoples National Bank of 
Marion, Virginia and The Marion Na- 
tional Bank of Marion, have consoli- 
dated under the charter and corporate 
title of The Marion National Bank with 
a capital stock of $135,000. 


As a way of celebrating its seventy- 
fifth anniversary, the Emigrant Indus- 
trial Savings Bank of New York, the 
largest savings bank in the United 
States, with deposits exceeding $250,- 
000,000, will open an uptown branch 
at Lexington Avenue and Forty-third 
Street, on or about May 15. 
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is a material factor 
In the four 


HE Treasury 

in the bond market. 
quarterly offerings made in the last 
calendar year the subscriptions totaled 
nearly four billion, and actual allot- 
ments of securities sold nearly one and 
three-quarter billions. During this 
same period the Treasury, for various 
accounts, purchased some 542 million 
of securities, aside from the ordinary 
redemptions at maturity. In the pres- 
ent year the Treasury has nearly seven- 
teen hundred millions of its securities 
to meet. These figures of the volume 
of Treasury transactions, the greater 
part of which take place in the general 
bond market, give some idea of the re- 
_ sponsibility which rests with the Treas- 
ury to see to it that its operations inter- 
fere as little as possible with the fiscal 
operations of other security under- 
writers. 

In discussing. the problems which con- 
front the Treasury when it is required 
to finance, the first feature to consider 
is the status of our present debt. The 
interest-bearing debt as of January Ist, 
last, was over twenty billion dollars. 
Seven billion of this matures on or be- 
fere September 15, 1928, that is, within 
a period of about three and one-half 
years. This includes the maturity date 
of the Third Liberty Loan of $2,885,- 
000,000. In 1938, six and one-third 
billion of the Fourth Liberty Loan ma- 
tures; in 1942, three billion of the 
Second Liberty Loan; in 1947, nearly 
two billion of the First Liberty Loan; 
in 1952, three-quarters of a billion of 
Treasury 414’s, and in 1954, a like 
amount of Treasury 4’s. There are 
other items of debt in between, but 
these are the large blocks. To sum- 
marize, seven billion by 1928, and the 
balance spaced over the next twenty- 
six years. These are the maturity dates, 
that is, the date at which the Govern- 
ment must meet the debt. Turning now 
to the call dates, that is, the dates when 
the Government may pay the debt, if it 
has the money or if it can refund at a 
lower interest rate, over ten billion is 


payable or callable within about three. 


and one-half years, and over nineteen 
billion within nine years. With the sole 
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How Uncle Sam’s fiscal agents determine the 
character of securities to be issued to meet 
the requirements of government finance 


By HON. GARRARD B. WINSTON 
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‘the sinking fund, 
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Undersecretary of the Treasury 


exe eption of the Third Liberty Loan ma- debtor has the right to pay prineipal 


turity in 1928, which has no prior call 
date, Government securities as a whole 
are as flexibly spaced as one could wish, 
and the Treasury has the greatest pos- 
sible freedom to make use of any sub- 
sequent change in money conditions. 

So much for the debt itself. What 
about the principal factors which work 
for its payment. It is this payment 
which returns to the investment market 
capital which was originally contributed 
to the prosecution of the war. So far 
as the bond market is concerned, this 
may be considered new capital since it 
is paid from government receipts which 
come from all sources and not alone 
from the investing public. In their 
order of importance these factors are 
foreign repayments, 
the surplus, and in its effect on the time 
element, the soldiers’ bonus. 

The sinking fund was fixed originally 
at 2144 per cent of the war debt not 
represented by foreign loans, about 
$10,000,000,000, plus a secondary credit 
of the annual interest which would have 
been paid on bonds retired for the sink- 
ing fund if they had been left outstand- 
ing. The sinking fund started with 
$250,000,000, in the current year it is 
$310,000,000, and for the next year will 
be $323,000,000. The fund ean be used 
either for the purchase of securities at 
an average cost of not over par, or for 
the retirement of securities at maturity. 
The Treasury is in the market for its 
securities when they are below par. 
When they exceed par, purchases are 
not made in the market, but the fund 
is applied to the retirement of matur- 
ing or ealled securities. Since it has 
maturing or callable securities in an 
amount far in excess of the sinking 
fund’s capacity to absorb, the fund will 
always be operative no matter how 
much over par Government bonds may 
be quoted, and there will be no driving 
up of prices by forced purchases. In 
other words, we control our market. 

Foreign repayments have a double 
aspect. Under the funding agreement 
with Great Britain, the scheme of which 
has been followed in the other debt- 
funding agreements made to date, the 
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and interest in the United States se 
curities issued since April 6, 1917, at 
par and accrued interest. This means 
that it is worth while for the debtor 
to use our securities as counters if they 
ean be acquired below par. The British 
debt alone calls for the expenditure of 
$161,000,000 a year for ten years and 
over $180,000,000 yearly thereafter, and 
there is this buying power always in the 
market which will tend to prevent the 
price of our securities going below par. 
The debt-funding agreements are, there- 
fore, first, a market stabilizer, and, 
second, a method of reducing the na- 
tional debt. 

The sinking fund and the provision 


of law that repayments of principal of | 


foreign loans shall be used to retire 
debt, are a part of the contract between | 


the United States and the holders of its § 


obligations. While it is, of course, 
within the power of a sovereign to re- 
pudiate its contracts, there is no more 
justification for the repudiation of this 
contract by subsequent legislation than 
there would be to repudiate any other 
contract in the bond, such as to make 
the interest rate 3 per cent where it was 
sold as a 414 per cent, or to pay at 
maturity only 50 per cent of the prin 
cipal. I anticipate that in spite of 
occasional efforts to change them, these 
particular factors of debt reduction wil 
continue to have their full effect in the 
future. This combined buying powe 
of 400 to 500 million a year is pretty 
good assurance that Government bonds 
will not again seriously depreciate. 
The principal revenue producing 
periods of the Treasury’s year are the 
four income tax payment months o 
March, June, September, and Decembe. 
For this reason, short-term obligation 
are arranged to mature in each of thee 
months, and the Treasury has adoptel 
the practice of financing only evé! 
three months. This practice keeps th 
Treasury from frequent entry into the 
market and permits it to borrow mil- 
imum amounts to run the Governmel! 
for the three months’ period. 
the Treasury proposes to finance, # 
calculates what it needs to meet 
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maturing obligations three 
months’ operation, and this amount 
only is borrowed. If for the particular 
period there will be an excess of re- 
eeipts over expenditures—called a sur- 
plus in Government accounting—the 
new financing will be less than the 
maturing obligations, that is, the sur- 
plus automatically works a reduction 
of debt. The Treasury does not save 
up until the end of a fiscal year on 
June 30th to use the surplus, but, as 
indicated, this is applied automatically 
whenever a refunding operation takes 
place. Surplus has been a material 
factor and for the past four years ac- 
counted for 1215 million of the total 
debt reduction. In the future, with a 
lessening of revenue on account of 
lower taxes, the surplus will have less 
weight. Since we propose to balance 
our budget on the safe side, some sur- 
plus should, however, always be avail- 
able for debt reduction. 





While the soldiers’ bonus does not 
reduce the debt, it has the effect of post- 
poning the date at which a portion of 
the Government obligations must be 
met. The bonus, as you know, is 20- 
year endowment insurance, and the 
amount paid into the bonus fund is 
the annual premium which under ac- 
tuarial tables is necessary to provide the 
probable maturity values of the certif- 
ieates upon the expiration of 20 years, 
or upon earlier death of the veteran. 

This premium is a part of govern- 
mental expenditures in addition to the 
other factors mentioned above. It is 
required that the premium be invested 
in United States securities. Instead of 
taking cash and going into the market 
and buying its own securities, the 
Treasury adopted the policy of selling 
to the fund Government obligations in 
a form to meet satisfactorily the ac- 
tuarial requirements of the fund. Upon 
the maturity of most of the certificates, 
say in 1944, there will be in the fund 
something like 214 or 3 billion dollars 
of Government securities, the sale of 
which to the fund gives the Treasury 
money to retire a like amount of se- 
curities in the hands of the public. In 
1944, then, it will be necessary for the 
Treasury to refund the securities in the 
fund by the sale of new securities to 
the public to provide the cash necessary 
to pay the maturity value of the certif- 
ieates. So, the bonus will in effect 
postpone during the twenty-year period 
the necessity for meeting 244 or 3 
billion dollars of Government obliga- 
tions until 1944. 


The above factors are, roughly, the 
various elements which control the 
Treasury’s debt structure, and from a 
study of which it is possible to deter- 
mine, other things being equal, the 
types of securities, whether long or 
short-term, which should be _ issued. 

have’ been criticisms of the Treas- 
ury’s policy because it has not seen fit 
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STATISTICAL 


REQUENTLY, information is wanted 

about a particular security —such as- 
the present market value of a bond, finan- 
cial status of the company, corporation or 
community responsible for it, the name of 
the underwriting house that issued the se- 
curity, etc. Our Statistical Department can 
furnish this information quickly and easily. 


Such information as this, offered by a 
bank to its customers, will prove to be a 
powerful agent in winning the confidence 
of investors and is of unquestionable worth 
in holding customers’ good will. 


Write for pamphlet outlining the scope 
of our Investment Service for bankers. 


BANK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Hyney, Emerson & Co. 


39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Ist Wisc. Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE 


during the recent case in the money 
market to float 2 or 3 billion dollars of 
long-term bonds. However desirable 
the market, there is no object in float- 
ing more bonds than are needed or for 
a term beyond the period when it is 
expected that the bonds will be paid. 
From other sources there has been the 
criticism that our last issue of four per 
cent bonds was a mistake because it is 
not callable for 20 years and, therefore, 
the Treasury deprived itself of the op- 
portunity to take advantage of lower 
interest rates in the future. Since half 
of our debt is payable or callable within 
31% years, and 95 per cent of our debt 
in 9 years, I do not conceive that we 
will not have at all times complete free- 
dom for all refunding which may be 
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118-120 Burdick Arcade 
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practicable. 

We come now to the method used by 
the Treasury in the determination of 
what sort of financing it will do. Bar- 
ring a new war or an _ unbalanced 
budget, we know with substantial ac- 
euracy how much of the debt should 
be retired each vear and how much 
must be refunded, with a varying 
margin of possible retirement or re- 
funding. We also know how much of 
the debt ultimately should go into long- 
term bonds, and how mueh should be 
rolled over in short-term obligations. 
The determination of the character of 
the securities to be issued depends, then, 
on the maturities which are desirable 
from the standpoint of the Treasury, 
and upon the cost of the different types 
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of financing. This fixes the character 
of the issue, whether certificates of one 
vear or less, notes up to five years, or 
bonds up to any maturity, or a com- 
bination of any of these issues. 

The next question is price. It is the 
policy of the Treasury to make its se- 
curities fit the market. We have oppor- 
tunities of determining price which are 
not given to the commercial bond house 
in selling private issues. There is a 
large, free market in New York of some 
20 billion dollars of Government secu- 
rities, maturing in anywhere from one 
month to 30 years. One can hardly 
pick a maturity for a security in that 
period at which its possible price on 
the market is not automatically estab- 
lished. For example, if a one-year note 
is selling on a 3.33 per cent basis, and 
a two-year note on a 3.75 per cent basis, 
a 114-year obligation will sell in be- 
tween these points. This, like a great 
many other questions in this world, we 
come to a solution not by a stroke of 
genius, but by a common sense balanc- 
ing of the relative merits of several 
possible projects. 

How a problem in Treasury financing 
is solved may be illustrated by describing 
the controlling influences in the finane- 
ing of the Treasury on December 15, 
1924. On that date we had maturing 
something over $400,000,000. With the 
funds on hand we would need about 
$200,000,000 of cash to meet our De- 
cember maturities and to carry the 
Government through until the March 
financing. On February 2, we had 
$118,000,000 of circulation 4’s called 
for payment, and in March our ma- 
turities were subsequently $1,000,000,- 
000. This latter amount was so large 
that it might have proved embarrassing. 
One eannot foresee with certainty the 





financial condition of the country three 
months ahead. We wanted to cut this 
amount down where we could easily 
handle it, even if conditions were un- 
satisfactory. We could have borrowed 
500 million extra in December and had 
it in bank to meet the March maturities 
when they could be got in. But since 
they were quoted above par and we 
could not redeem them at the market, 
we would have had to wait for their 
maturity on March 15 and in the mean- 
time we would have had to carry the 
money with loss of interest. It was 
obviously desirable to obtain exchanges 
of a large block of Marches in Decem- 
ber, three months before they were due. 


The time appeared appropriate for the 


sale of a long-term Government bond, 
and the issue of a reasonable amount of 
them was proper from the general 
standpoint of our debt structure. The 
amount of the issue for cash was fixed 
at $200,000,000, or thereabouts, all we 
needed until March, and the privilege 
was given to all holders of March ma- 
turities to exchange their securities, 
then quoted at about 1004, for the new 
bonds, par for par. At the same time, 
a similar privilege was. extended to the 
Third Liberties, which mature in 1928, 
it being the belief of the Treasury that 
to the extent this maturity could be whit- 
tled down, future financing would be 
simpler. The price of the bond was 
par and the rate was slightly above the 
market, so that it was felt that the bond 
should sell at about 100% after it was 
issued. This concession in price was 
necessary in order to attract exchanges. 
The eash subscriptions were large, but 
allotments were limited to $225,000,000, 
and over $500,000,000 of exchanges 
were received. Through the issuance of 
4 per cent for 4144 per eent there will 


Desirable 
bond issues 


—new and seasoned, brought to your 
attention by local representatives. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
MONTREAL 

SAN FRANCISCO 
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be an actual saving in interest to the 
Government of $1,375,800 during the 
remaining life of the securities ey. 
change. The March maturities haye 
been cut to a reasonable figure. The 
publie has received a sound long-time 
investment at a proper price. Our ma. 
turities are in better shape. The issue 
was @ success. 


BIG RAIL MORTGAGES IN 
APRIL BOND MARKET 


“The bond market in April has not been 
characterized by any outstanding de 
velopments indicative of future trends,” 
states the current issue of the “Guar. 
anty Survey,” published by the Guar. 
anty Trust Company of New York. 
“Easier money rates have been accom- 
panied by somewhat firmer prices for 
government obligations, while the mar- 
ket for corporation bonds, in general, 
has maintained the level of recent 
months. Some notable offerings of new 
securities have been made. The stock 
market seems to have recovered some 
measure of equilibrium, approximately 
at the level of the year’s opening. 

“A decline in the requirements for 
banking accommodation during the four 
weeks ended April 8, resulted in a de- 
crease of more than $100,000,000 in the 
total loans and discounts of the report- 
ing member banks and an increase of 
$120,000,000 in their holdings of in- 
vestment securities,” continues the “Sur- 
vey.” “The usual seasonal movement 
of short-term money rates also com- 
menced in April and bankers’ accep- 
‘tances have been quoted 4% of one per 
cent under the rate that prevailed in 
March, while time loans have declined 
Y% of one per cent. The rate on 
Treasury 44% per cent Notes due June 
15 also declined by 4 of one per cent, 
but 4-6 months commereial paper con- 
tinues at 4 per cent. 

“The various Liberty and Treasury 
bonds became firmer about the middle 
of April. These issues, beéause of their 
wide distribution among banks and in- 
dustrial corporations, are particularly 
sensitive to money market conditions. 
Recent issues of tax-exempt state and 
municipal bonds have been placed on 
an average basis closer to 4 per cent 
than previously, while the highest grade 
municipals of long maturity are offered 
to yield less than 4 per cent. 

The forthcoming issue of $60,000,000 
4, per cent Gold Serial Bonds of the 
City of New York, on which bids will be 
opened early in May, is the most im 
portant new municipal loan in prospet. 
Few more large issues are expected in 
the immediate future. 

Notable New Offerings 

“During the month several foreigt 
loans were offered and two large issu® 
of railroad mortgage bonds: $25,000; 
000 Missouri Pacific First and Refuné- 
ing Mortgage 6s, due 1955, at 99%: 



















and $45,000,000 Baltimore and Ohio 
Southwestern Division First Mortgage 
5s, due 1950, at 98. The most impor- 
tant short-term offering consisted of 
$10,000,000 Columbia Gas and Electric 
Company three-year 5 per cent Gold 
Notes at par. 

“The most notable of the new secur- 
ity issues was that representing the re- 
capitalization of the automobile manu- 
facturing business established by Dodge 
Brothers. This involved the offering 
for public subseription at $100 per 
share of 850,000 no par value shares 
of preference stock, with a like number 
of Class A common shares as a bonus, 
issued against earning power, and $75,- 
000,000 6 per cent gold debentures, with 
certain conversion privileges, due 1940, 
at a price to yield about 6.10 per cent. 

Character of Current Financing 

“Many of the recent stock and bond 
issues have been of similar type. Pri- 
marily they offer to a wider group of 
investors participation in the securities 
of corporations that formerly were held 
by a few persons, and the proceeds of 
their sale place the former owners in 
the position of investors with capital 
seeking new employment. 

“Market conditions for many months 
have favored this type of financing, 
which really involves the releasing of 
eapital representing intangible assets or 
earning power owned by a few indi- 
viduals by capital gathered from many 
individuals. This may be taken as a 
salutary and sustaining influence, since 
any large accumulation of liquid capital 
in the hands of few individuals prob- 
ably will be used for the purchase of 
diversified conservative securities. The 
result, therefore, is an extension of the 
fundamental bases of the investment 
market by stimulating a wider distri- 
bution of capital and capital securities. 

“The capital resources of the country, 
moreover, are being increased at a 
rapid pace from a great number of 
small savings which in the aggregate 
bulk large. One of the best evidences 
of this is found in the reported sales 
of life insurance, which were 6.85 per 
cent greater in the first quarter of this 
year than in the corresponding period 
of 1924. This is only one measure of 
the savings power of our people, but 
it indicates well the extent of its growth. 
The continuous accumulation of wealth 
at such a rate is an essential factor in 
the maintenance of our position as one 
of the great creditor nations.” 


PLAN NEW PROTECTION 
ON MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Plans for making public information 
concerning delays, defaults and repudia- 
ions of municipal bonds or coupons 
held by investors have been launched 
in the name of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. The associa- 
tion’s committee on municipal secur- 
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Saving and 
Investing as You Go 


—A VITAL FACTOR TO THE INVESTOR 


& 


XCEPTIONAL investment opportun- 

ities are awaiting the salaried man, 
the man of regular income—the man who 
wants to save and invest as he goes. 


Baird & Warner first mortage real estate 
bonds can and are being bought by just 
this type of individual. 
such bonds outright in the $100 or $500 
denomination or under the partial pay- 
ment plan, this organization stands ready 
to help and encourage such endeavor. 


Let this be a suggestion to the man who 
is earning a good salary today. Let him 
fall in line with the large number who are 
today preparing for the future and profit- 
ing through wise investment. 





There are convincing arguments of safety 
in every issue offered by Baird & Warner. 


‘en ae RA SRR SEE PRE CR i 
BAIRD & WARNER 


INC. 
FOUNDED 1855 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


134 S. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Whether he buys 


TEL. CENTRAL 1855 








ities of which Alden H. Little of St. 


Louis is chairman, is in charge of the 
move, which is a further step in the 
protection of the public against possible 
loss in the purchase and holding of 
securities. 

All of the 900 main and branch office 
members of the association are to be 
furnished with default report’ blanks, 
according to the plan. Upon being in- 
formed that any amount of maturing 
principal or interest on a municipal 
bond issue was not paid upon presenta- 
tion at the place of payment, members 
will fill out the report and dispatch it 
immediately to the office of the secretary 
of the association. A copy is to go to 
the chairman of the committee on mu- 
nicipal securities. The plan then includes 
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an investigation of the default, and 
officials of the defaulting community 
are to be communicated with and 
advised .that unless the situation is 
remedied at once, notice of default is 
to be published in The Bulletin, the 
publication of the Investment Bankers 
Association. 


The Union Discount Company of 
New York has incorporated its mort- 
gage bond division into a separate com- 
pany known as the Union Mortgage 
Bond Corporation. Frederick A. Yard, 
formerly head of the bond firm of Yard, 
Hayes & Lord, Ine., of New York, has 
been named first vice president in 
charge of the Union Mortgage Bond 
Corporation. 
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PRIZES FOR ELECTRIC 
INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


Bonbright and Company, New York, 
is offering the “Bonbright Prize” for 
the best contemporary review and fore- 
cast of the electric light and power in- 
dustry written in the form of an article 
summarizing the progress of the decade 
1920-1930, and dated as of January 1, 
1930. Prizes aggregating $10,000 are 
offered by the company, and a supple- 
mentary award of $10,000 is offered by 
The American Superpower Corporation 
of Delaware, Dover, Delaware. The 
contest closes on May 18. 

Articles submitted must comprehend 
the development of the industry in all its 
phases, according to the announcements. 
They should treat not only of engineer- 
ing accomplishments, but inelude also 
matters affecting public relations, fi- 
nance, markets, transmission and distri- 
bution of electricity, its utilization and 
its effect on the industrial arid social 
structure of the nation. It is hoped 
that such constructive analysis will 
prove of great value to the industry. 

Rules of the competition have been eut 
to a minimum so that all possible latti- 
tude ean be given contestants. Judges 
of the competition, who will be the 
directors of The American Superpower 
Corporation, are the only ineligibles 
for the prizes. It is hoped that the 
1925 prize of $10,000 can be announced 
at the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion convention in San Francisco dur- 
ing the third week of June. Manu- 
seripts will then be held for review by 
the judges again in 1930 when the addi- 
tional prize money of $10,000 will be 
awarded. 


Lauds Small Investor 

Banks and security dealers can testify 
that the small investor is the backbone 
of the nation’s sound and conservative 
enterprises. He represents the instinct 
for healthy business as distinguished 
from the gambling instinct and the get- 
rich-quick mania that leads its votaries 
into the bucket shop and sends an an- 
nual crop of lambs to speculative grain 
and stock markets to be shorn. 

This is the way E. H. H. Simmons, 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change eulogized the “little fellow” in 
an address given recently before Mil- 
waukee credit men to whom he ex- 
plained his objection to the term “small 
investor’ when applied to the man who 
with thousands of others like him really 
constitute “big business.” 

“Let us not belittle the small investor 
and comment inanely on his alleged 
foolishness. | Proportionately, he is 
just as wise as the man with vastly 
more money to invest.” Mr. Simmons 
explained that it is libel to depict the 
humble owners of the nation’s business 
as “credulous and gullible’ and pre- 
eminently the victims of confidence men 
and swindlers. 


Stable Money Association Formed 

“To promote a better understanding 
of the vast, though subtle, evils caused 
by fluctuations in the purchasing power 
of the dollar, sovereign, france, mark, 
ruble or other units of money, the con- 
stant menace of inflation or deflation 
and the consequent insistent need of 
safeguarding against those evils,” the 
Stable Money Association was formed 
at a meeting held at the Yale Club, New 
York, on April 11, at which representa- 
tives of leading banking institutions 
and business organizations and promi- 
nent economists of the country attended. 
Dr. H. Parker Willis, editor of the New 
York Journal of Commerce and for- 
merly secretary of the Federal Reserve 
Board, was elected president of the 
association. 

What Coal Commission Found 

“What the Coal Commission Found” 
is the title of a book to be published 
in June by the Williams and Wilkins 
Company of Baltimore, which is an 
authoritative summary of the findings 
of the United States Coal Commission. 
When it was found that the full reports 
were so extensive and _ voluminous, 
certain staff members conceived the idea 
of a digest covering the salient points 
in order to make the work of the Coal 
Commission generally available. 

The book, it is said, will contain some 
400-450 pages, well illustrated with plate 
engravings, as well as charts and graphs. 
Edward Eyre Hunt is the editor. 


WILMER NAMED MEMBER 
OF DILLON, READ & CO. 


Edward G. Wilmer has been admitted 


to membership in Dillon, Read and 
Company to represent that firm in the 
various industrial enterprises in which 
it is interested. 

Mr. Wilmer’s-first work was with the 
legal department of the Milwaukee 
Coke and Gas Company. In 1916 the 
interests with which he was associated 
formed the Steel and Tube Company 
of America consolidating several com- 
panies already in the field. Mr. Wilmer 
became vice president of the new enter- 
prise. In 1917 he was called to Wash- 
ington to become head of the buying 
section in charge of trench warfare ma- 
terial. He was sent to France in 1918. 

At the close of the war, Wilmer re- 
sumed his work with the Steel and Tube 
Company where he remained until 1921. 
In that vear Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company experienced serious inflation 
period difficulties, and Dillon, Read and 
Company were called upon to reorgan- 
ize them. Wilmer, then 34 years old, 
was called upon to act as president. 
In 1923 he became chairman of the 
board. He is also chairman of the 
U. S. and Foreign Securities Corpora- 


_ tion and a director of several nationally 


known institutions. 


A SOUND POLICY FoR 


BANK INVESTMENTS 
(Continued from page 19) 
opportunity for additional profit. Ut. 
mately, less and less conservative se¢y. 
rities appeared attractive with but one 
result—profit rather than safety be 
came his dominating motive—he had 
ceased to invest and was pursuing 4 
speculative policy, not in keeping with 

good banking practice. 

It must be admitted that a contri. 
buting factor to this practice—inereags. 
ingly evident—is the policy, fairly 
universal among bond houses, of recom. 
mending exchanges of securities to their 
eustomers. Here again, there can be 
no criticism of a correct usage of such 
a policy on the part of investment bond 
houses. It is not the correct use, how- 
ever, but the abuse of the idea that 
sometimes leads bank men as well as 
individual investors to a distorted view- 
point in the selection of securities. 

There are times when an exchange of 
securities is a distinetively advisable 
course and an investment house, in ree- 
ommending it, is rendering a real sery- 
ice. For instance, when a bond is sell- 
ing above its call price, thus making it 
subject to call at a price lower than 
ean be obtained in the market; when 
taxable bonds are held, although the 
account warrants the purchase of tax- 
free securities, and vice versa; when 
a bond is about to mature and is selling 
in the market at a price higher than its 
maturity value; when the security of 
the investment can be improved, or 
when the same degree of security can be 
maintained and other advantages in 
marketability, price, ete., obtained— 
these are situations when a recommenda- 
tion of exchange of securities is sound 
practice on the part of the bond dis- 
tributor. The fact should not be for- 
gotten, however, that if bonds. are sold 
in a favorable market, purchases must 
be made at a corresponding level, 9 
that even though a profit may be real- 
ized on the bonds sold, it becomes 
largely a nominal profit when the funds 
are reinvested and a Federal Income 
Tax must be paid on the gain realized. 

The abuse of the trading idea results, 
when, in such transactions, the oppor- 
tunity for profits is over-emphasized or 
where the degree of security required 
by the investor is not maintained 
Trades, in other words, should always 
be on relative values, or where no 
exactly relative, it should be a require 
ment that some sound and tangible aé- 
vantage result. 

Another practice, particularly evident 
in a rising market, is the policy—some 
times encouraged, it must be admitted, 
by bond salesmen—of buying bonds 
with no intention of retaining them for 
investment, but of simply holding them 
long enough to realize a quick profit 
through appreciation in value. This 
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manifestly, is not investment. It is, 
however, not to be confused with the 
wholly justifiable practice followed by 
many discriminating bond buyers—and 
rightly encouraged by conscientious 
pond houses—when bond prices are ad- 
mittedly low, of purchasing bonds with 
some assurance of appreciation in value 
with the return of more normal condi- 
tions in the bond market. 

Yet, even under these circumstances, 
the emphasis, both with the buyer and 
the seller, should properly be on the 
security and income of the investment, 
rather than upon the possibility of 
profit. In other words, there are peri- 
ods when, because of business or 
eonomic conditions, bond prices are at 
a lower than normal level. The bank 
which buys for safety and income is 
then afforded an opportunity to buy 
more than usual income with its funds. 
For example, a 20-year bond might 
normally yield six per cent, though for 
reasons which in no way impair its real 
security, it may be available at a price 
to yield six and one-half per cent. The 
bank is thus afforded the opportunity 
to purchase the bond at an increase in 
yield of one-half of one per cent( $5 
per $1,000 invested) for a period of 
20 years, or a total of $100—ten per 
ent of the original investment. The 
bank which buys under such favorable 
dreumstanees should manifestly con- 
tinue to retain its investment, unless 
greater security with equal income, or 
greater income with ample security, can 
be obtained. 

Reealling the point, previously em- 
phasized, that real investment is pri- 
marily for safety and income, a third 
essential of sound investment naturally 
follows; vis., that a bank has but little 
reason for being concerned by day-to- 
day fluctuations in security prices. 

Here again, confusion between spec- 
ative and investment practices has 
had harmful effects. Naturally the 
speeulator, who buys or sells for profit, 
must watch most carefully the fluctua- 
tions in market prices, so as to take 
advantage of the most opportune 
moment to act. Thus he haunts 
brokers’ rooms fingers the tape, watches 
the newspaper reports and is constantly 
om the alert for tips and gossip affect- 
ing his holdings. 

Many buyers, whose interest is or 
should be purely that of safe invest- 
ment, fail to discriminate between their 
objective and that of the speculator and 
feel called upon to follow his example. 
They refuse to buy a bond unless it is 

they want. to sean each day’s 

sales in their particular holdings. They 

me alarmed if there is a slight re- 

fession in the price of their bonds and 

they are tempted to take their profit, 

if the day’s trading indicates an ad- 
vanee, 


Such a procedure in entirely foreign 


to sound investment. To be sure, it is 


Vinland was forgotten when Columbus 
“discovered the New World” 


West—West to Iceland— West 
to Greenland—West to Frisland 
—to Vinland, with its gentle clime, 
its grapes, its fertile soil! Such 
was the path of the Vikings to 
America and New England five 
hundred years before Columbus 
touched San Salvador. When 
these settlements disappeared, 
Vinland became forgotten—be- 
came a myth like Atlantis. 

Had the Vikings conceived the 
idea of mapping the course of 
their travels, the history of the 
world might have been different. 
Then others could have followed 
to the land that lay waiting with its 
promise of liberty and wealth. 


The advance of civilization is 
dependent on the ability of man 
to put down his progress for others 
to use. For more than half a 
century of constant change it has 
been the inspiring work of 
RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY 
to compile information of all the 
varying activities of man and to 
present it in convenient and at- 
tractive form for home and busi- 
ness use—official auto trails maps, 
mileage maps, radio maps, city 
guides, commercial maps, histori- 
cal maps, biblical maps, atlases, 
globes. They are always reason- 
ably priced. For saleat all leading 
bookstores and stationers. 


vD MENALLY & GOMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. 18 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


a good practice to review periodically 
the list of securities in the bond ae- 
count, but a periodic review is very 
differerit from daily concern regarding 
minor fluctuations, which are, in reality, 
largely the reflections of outside and 
purely temporary reactions on the gen- 
eral market and in no way influence the 
security of principal or interest of good 
bonds. 


Contract has been awarded for a new 
bank building to be erected for the 
Northeast Bank of Los Angeles. 


. San Francisco . 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
- Los Angeles 


Reailers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





























PAUL L. 
ADVANCED 


HARDESTY IS 


The appointment of Paul L. Hard- 
esty as assistant cashier of the Union 
mm ’ ‘ > ‘lL: 

Trust Company of Chicago was an- 
nounced following a recent meeting of 








PAUL L. HARDESTY 


the board of directors of the institution. 
The news of Mr. Hardesty’s promotion 
among the official staff of the bank also 
contained the announcement that he 
would continue to supervise the public- 
ity and advertising of the Union Trust 
Company. 

Mr. Hardesty entered the employ of 
the Union Trust Company five years 
ago soon after his discharge as an of- 
ficer of the Naval Reserve Corps in the 
World War. He has advanced through 
several positions, later becoming a mem- 
ber of the official staff as manager of 
the bank’s advertising and publicity. 


John Hirning, former state bank 
superintendent in Minnesota, has be- 


come field representative of the Mid-. 


land National Bank of Minneapolis. 


Announcement is made of the elee- 


tion of George E. Warren as a vice’ 


president of the Chase National Bank 
of New York City. 
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BIG MINNEAPOLIS TRUST 
COMPANIES MERGE 


One of the largest financial mergers 


in the Northwest occurred April 14, 
1925 in the consolidation of Minne- 
apolis Trust Company and Wells 


Dickey Trust Company of Minneapolis, 
under the name of Minneapolis Trust 
Company. The merger will become ef- 
fective on April 27, when Wells Dickey 
Trust Company will move to the bank- 
ing rooms of Minneapolis Trust Com- 
pany at 115 South Fifth Street. These 
quarters are now being’ enlarged 
through the acquisition of space in the 
adjoining New York Life Building, 
formerly occupied by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, and ineluding the excep- 
tionally strong vaults installed for that 
bank when the Federal Reserve System 
was established. The arrangement of 
the present banking quarters of the 
Minneapolis Trust Company is being 
altered to permit of additional room 
for the banking business of the Wells 
Dickey Trust Company. The combined 
deposits of the two institutions will 
exceed $14,000,000. The total assets 
will be nearly $17,000,000. This means 
that the new organization will be one 
of the largest trust companies in the 
entire Northwest. 

Minneapolis Trust Company is an old 
well known institution in Minneapolis, 
having been organized in 1888. In 
1913 it became affiliated with the First 
National Bank, the largest bank in the 
Northwest. The Wells Dickey Trust 
Company was formed nine years ago 
by the Wells Dickey Company, which 
is an investment house. The parent 
organization will continue to operate 
its bond business under its present 
name and at its. present location in the 
McKnight Building. 

Robert W. Webb, president of Minne- 
apolis Trust Company, will be pres- 
ident of the consolidated institution. 
L. E. Wakefield and W. J. Steveson, 
vice presidents of the Wells Dickey 
Company, will join the official staff of 
the Minneapolis Trust Company as 
vice presidents. 


The Equitable Bond and Mortgage 
Company, Chicago, has announced the 
acquisition to their organization of 
Miller Weir, Jacksonville, Illinois, for- 
merly national bank examiner during 
the administrations of Comptrollers 
Charles G. Dawes, William B. Ridgely, 
Lawrence 0. Murray and John Skelton 
Williams. For the past eight years he 
has been special and consulting bank 
examiner of the banking department of 
Tilinois. 




















IS HE THE YOUNGEST 
BANK PRESIDENT? 
Can this young man claim a record? 
He's president of a bank at 26 years of 


La 
age, 












CLYDE E. ROBINSON 





He is Clyde E. Robinson, president 
of the Marion County State Bank of 
Indianapolis, Ind. He entered the em- 
ploy of his bank as a messenger boy 
not many years ago, and he’s been elimb- 
ing ever since. 










Albert B. Hoffman’s election as viee 
president of the Security Trust Com 
pany, Detroit, Michigan, has just been 
announced by the board of directors of 
that institution. Mr. Hoffman became 
associated with the company in 1923 a 
assistant manager of the industrial de 
partment and at the present time 3 
actively in charge of the Detroit United 
Railway Receivership. 

After being graduated by Cornel 
University, Mr. Hoffman was associated 
with the Wagner Electric Company of 
St. Louis. He later joined the § 
of Bonbright and Company of whieb 
concern he was vice president and 
treasurer for some years. Later he w# 
connected with the Michigan Stamping 
Company until it was acquired by the 
Briggs Manufacturing Company. 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER 
OF FIRST WISCONSIN 


Miss Ruth Pearse, who has recently 
been made advertising manager of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, has been with the 





"MISS RUTH PEARSE 


First Wisconsin institutions for the past 
five years. She is a graduate of Smith 
College and is well known in club and 
business circles, being an active member 
of the College Women’s Club, the Wis- 
consin Smith College Club, and the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Milwau- 
kee, Miss Pearse has recently been 
elected president of the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Milwaukee, which club 
she represented at the London Conven- 
tion of the United Advertising Clubs 
of the World last year. She is one of 
the youngest women banking executives 
in the country and will undoubtedly go 
far in her prefession. 





Alfred Tame Dies of Operation 

Alfred G. Tame, senior vice president 
of The Cleveland Trust Company and 
dean of the bank’s official family, died 
o March 26. He had undergone an 
operation about five weeks previous to 
his death. A regular meeting of the 
Cleveland Trust’s board of directors ad- 
journed immediately upon assembly 
when the news reached the bank. 


Mr. Tame was a college graduate and 
a ex-newspaperman. His initial bank 
connection was with the Old Areade 
Bank of Cleveland which he served .as 
bookkeeper. After rising to the posi- 
tion of secretary-treasurer, he joined 
the staff of The Cleveland Trust. He 
has been with the bank constantly since 
that time and attained the position of 
senior vice president. 

He was well known in Cleveland club 

and was a director of the Dow 
Chemieal Company and president of 
a Light and Power Com- 
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1925 CONVENTION CALENDAR 


19-20 
22-24 
25-26 
25-28 
26-27 
July 9-10 
July 11-13 
September 16-17 
September 21-22 
November —— 
November —— 
November —— 
November —— 


Mississippi 
New Jersey 
North Carolina 
Maryland 
Tennessee 
Missouri 
Texas 
Pennsylvania 
California 
Kansas 
Oklahoma 
Alabama 

Ohio 
Washington 
Utah 

New England Associations 
Iowa 

South Dakota 
Michigan 
Idaho 
Wisconsin 
Illinois 
Virginia 
Colorado 

New York 
North Dakota 
District of Columbia 
Maine 
Minnesota 
Montana 


. Indiana 


New Mexico 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

West Virginia 
Arizona 


Jackson 

Atlantic City 
Pinehurst 

Atlantic City 
Nashville 

St. Louis 

Houston 

Atlantic City 
Santa Barbara 
Topeka 

Tulsa 

Mobile 

Columbus 

Seattle 

Provo 
Swampscott, Mass. 
Dubuque 
Brookings 

Lake Trip from Detroit 
Lewiston - 
Milwaukee 

Peoria 

Hot Springs 

Bear Creek 

Ithaca 

Devil’s Lake 
Washington 

Bar Harbor 
Duluth 

Glacier National Park 
West Baden 

Las Cruces 

Omaha 

Lovelock 
Wheeling 

Phoenix 


American Bankers Association 
Annual convention, A. B. A. Sept. 28-Oct. 1, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Annual convention, May 6-8, Louisville, Ky. 


Annual convention, Dec. 2-5, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Annual convention, June 8-9, Washington, D. C. 


Alfred K. King was elected president 
of the First National Bank at Wilkins- 
burg, Pennsylvania. He was promoted 
from the office of vice president, suc- 
ceeding John F. Miller who was elected 
chairman of the board of directors. 
Mr. King has a long career with the 
Wilkinsburg bank. He was first em- 
ployed with the institution 21 years ago 
in the capacity of assistant bookkeeper. 
A number of years later he went to Etna 
where he became cashier of the First 
National Bank. Five years later he 
returned to the Wilkinsburg bank as 
eashier. One year later he was elected 


Association of Reserve City Bankers 


Financial Advertisers Association 


A. A. C. of W. convention, May 9-14, Houston, Texas. 
Annual convention, Oct. 14-17, Columbus, Ohio. 


Investment Bankers Association 


Robert Morris Associates 


The 


as vice president of the institution. 


He served in that capacity during the 


past four years. 


Greenebaum Celebrates 70th 
Anniversary 
The House of Greenebaum of Chicago, 
comprising the Greenebaum Sons Bank 
and Trust Company and Greenebaum 
Sons Investment Company, celebrated 
the seventieth anniversary of its foun- 


position. 





Joseph Mattes 
elected president and G. A. Norelius 
vice president of the Kiron State Bank, 
Kiron, Iowa. 





dation on April 8 with a reception held 
in the bank’s lobby. 
ago, including many individuals who 
have been prominent in the upbuilding 
of the city and representatives of ~ 
numerous coneerns which started busi- 
ness over 50 years ago and are still 
operating, were received. 


House of Greenebaum was 
founded by Elias Greenebaum in 1855. 
It is now operated by his sons, Moses 
E., Henry E., and James E., and their 
sons including Walter J., Frederie J., 
John, Edgar N., Moses E., Jr., and 
Charles J. 





William Gohl, who has been with the 
First State Bank of Kewanna, Indiana, 
because of ill health has resigned his 
William Cook, assistant cash- 
ier, succeeds Mr. Gohl as cashier. 


of Odebolt 








Pioneers of Chic- 
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“CARDS ON THE TABLE” IN 
YOUR BUILDING PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 65) 
found in the eareless habit many men 
have of multiplying the ecubie volume 
by the unit price per foot, adding the 
architect’s fees and then fogetting or 
ignoring the other things which must 
be taken care of. The banker must 
not lose sight of the fact that when a 
figure of, say, 75 cents per foot is used 
as a unit price, it means a certain class 
of workmanship and materials. It does 
not mean a granite building or one 
faced with marble. It may mean face 
brick with limestone trimmings. If it 
is used in connection with some known 
structure, built recently, the face of 
which is handsomer and more costly 
than one in brick trimmed with lime- 
stone, a careful inspection of the 
interior should be made to learn whether 
it was sacrificed for the sake of a fine 

exterior. 

It is of great importance that an 
early consideration of the distribution 
of the appropriation should be made— 
a consideration so all-inclusive as to 
obviate concentration on one part of 
the problem to the neglect of another 
important feature. If the architect is 
primarily interested in the architectural 
expression of his design, he may turn 
out a very fine exterior, a fair interior 
and have little left for the vault. 

How about the vault question? It 
seems to me the way to go about it is 
to discuss in advance the various ways 
in which vaults are built and the vari- 
ous types of doors which ean -be had. 
The banker will learn, for example, 
that vault walls vary in thickness from 
12 to 14 inches, in country banks, to 
six feet or more in some of the Federal 
Reserve Banks. The kind of construe- 
tion which the bank should have is that 
which gives the greatest amount of pro- 
tection per dollar of cost. The question 
as to how thick the walls should be 
cannot be answered so as to fit all cases. 
A very large bank handling huge sums 
of money and many thousands of se- 
curities will wish a vault wall as heavy 
as the best. Banks of more modest size 


must content themselves with thinner 
walls. It is possible to secure a No. 10 


rating with the insurance companies, 
the best rating they offer, for a certain 
kind of reinforced concrete wall 18 
inches thick, a steel lining not being 
required. This appears to establish a 
minimum dimension for a first class 
vault. For such a wall a 14 inch door, 
built up solid without any concrete fill- 
ing, would be appropriate. A 20 inch 
door would go with a 24 inch wall, a 
24 inch door with a 30 inch wall, and 
a 30 inch door with a 36 inch wall. 
The thickness of door is somewhat a 
matter of taste and of competition 
among banks. A thick door has adver- 


tising value, especially if it is in view 


of the public all day long. I would 


recommend that a wall two feet thick, 
with a 20 inch door, be considered as 
a fair average between the thinnest and 
the thickest vaults. It appears, there- 
fore, to be a matter of selecting, tenta- 
tively, a certain type of construction 
and a certain thickness of wall and 
door. It is assumed that the size of the 
vault has been determined by the pre- 
liminary survey made by a bank officer 
or committee. The consultant’s estimate 
can readily be checked by some reliable 
contractor on reinforced concrete and 





ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE 


by some first class company of vault 
door manufacturers. So far so good. 


The banker has one fairly accurate 
figure. Later, when all rough estimates 


are listed, he can judge whether his 
allowance for vault work is too high 
or whether he would prefer to invest 
more money in increased protection. 

Now, if the budget is carefully made 
and represents a cost limit beyond 
which the banker does not wish to go, 
why should he not decide to have a 
building without using one of the well 
known classic orders? Columns with 
their entablatures are costly. They 
often force window openings back sev- 
eral feet from the face of the column 
and the face of the entablature, thereby 
injuring the lighting of the interior, 
and they also often prevent the widest 
use of the plot if they happen to be 
monumental in size. Much fine work 
is being executed today in which good 
proportion, good seale and good archi- 
tectural character are all secured with- 
out reliance upon this antique tradition. 
The consultant may be asked to work 
up a plan and two sections of the bank- 
ing room and to secure tentative figures 
from a trustworthy builder for the cost 
of finishing this room. Let the figures 
cover everything which must be done 
after a brown coat of plaster is on 
walls and ceiling and the floor is only 
a concrete slab. 


With the two items of the vaults and’ 


banking room out of the way, I would 
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not hesitate to trust to a cubic foot unit 
price for the building proper. This 
mode of procedure makes is possible to 
continue the architectural work withont 
fearing that one or more important 
sections of the building are going to he 
slighted. Have you not seen banks jp 
which it seems that most of the appro. 
priation had been spent on the ex. 
terior? It quite frequently oceurs 
This is sometimes the result of having 
the builders’ tenders run far beyond the 
preliminary estimates. The architect js 
asked to make euts somewhere, in order 
to bring the cost closer to the original 
caleulation. He cannot change the ex. 
terior without redrawing his entire se 
of “working” plans. This would mean 
a serious delay to the project. But he 
ean change the banking room with very 
little effort and not much delay. § 
the banking room becomes slighted and 
the publie is puzzled by what looks like 
a hasty, ill considered solution of the 
problem. 

All of this preliminary analysis of 
the problem just outlined should not be 
confused with the preliminary studies 
to be made by the executive architect, 
which would include plans drawn in 
such detail that, once they are accepted 
as satisfactory, the working plans can 
be carried out with little or no inter- 
ruption. 

It is important for the banker to 
have a written agreement with his ar- 
chitect. If he is only a consultant, the 
agreement will be a simple one and the 
fee can, I believe, be made a flat sum. 
If it is to be an executive architect from 
the beginning, the agreement should 
cover the scope of his services, a refer- 
ence to the engagement of consulting 
engineers, the field of activity of an 
equipment engineer, if one is engaged, 
and how these engineers shall be paid. 











































A modern architectural practice is 
very complicated. In spite of the best 
kind of team work, an office of the 
highest grade will make mistakes. No 
architect should be considered infallible. 
He should be treated as a confidential 
advisor. He is entitled to know, more 
than casually, something of the bank's 
financial problem, how it is proposed to 
secure the funds for building, and how 
the banker feels about it all. If the 
banker works sympathetically with bis 
architect and each shares with the other 
some of the thoughts which cause worry, 
a greater degree of harmony will 
brought about with a corresponding & 
change of cordial good will at the end 
of the collaboration. 

In regard to the choice of the exec 
tive architect, I would, first, urge th 
avoidance of a competition. This form 
of determining who is to draw the fin 
plans is looked down upon by the very 
men who are continually drawn into i 
Competitions are an economic waste # 
the profession and frequently upset the 
orderly routine of an architect’s office 
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taking men from legitimate, “going” 
jobs to work on things which are mere 
hazards. They invariably cost more 
than the fee allowed, in what is called 
a paid, invited competition. Some 
architects—not many—defend competi- 
tions on the ground that they provide 
a kind of training in planning and 
design. If this be so, it does not follow 
that the client or owner who invites 
the contestants to compete, receives any 
of the benefit. It may be summed up 
in the statement that a competition does 
not necessarily result in the selection of 
the best architect. An inexperienced 
architect might, because of unusual tal- 
ent in design, succeed in submitting the 
best plan and design and yet, because 
of his inexperience, be wholly unfitted 
for the responsibility of handling a 
building project. I am a firm believer 
in the idea of selecting a man for arehi- 
tectural work through an appraisal of 
his personal character and his mental 
“gpproach.” Suppose you considered 
some one who immediately tried to 
dazzle you with a big brilliantly drawn 
perspective. I would drop him at onee. 
Suppose the next man _ interviewed 
talked a good deal about the style of 
architecture you ought to have and also, 
like the first one, ignored the practical 
aspects of your problem. I would drop 
him and would look farther. The man 
you want is the one who says, “Never 
mind facades or designs for the pres- 
ent, let me study the economic aspects 
first and, when we know where we are 
with costs, it will be time enough to 
consider architectural treatment.” That 
kind of a man you ean talk to and 
with, He speaks your language and 
you ean work together. 


In order to be perfectly free to 
change if your first choice should be 
unsatisfactory, it will be necessary to 
indlude in your agreement that you re- 
serve the right to discontinue the arehi- 
teet’s services at any time prior to the 
actual commencement of working draw- 
ings. Some plan for reimbursement for 
partially completed sketches should be 
in the contract and any architect so 
dismissed should have all of his studies 
returned to him so as to avoid any pro- 
test or claim of plagiarism in case the 
sneeessor should happen to produce a 
plan showing a solution similar to the 
one made by the deposed architect. 


Mrs. Frank W. Wood has_ been 
elected a vice president of the State 
Savings and Trust Company of Indian- 
‘polis, Indiana. Mrs. Wood will be 
actively engaged in the business of aid- 
img Women depositors at the bank. 


George E. Schroth has been elected 

president of the City National Bank of 
lin, Ohio. George S. Tillotson is 
vee president; Francis R. Mann, cash- 
lf, and Frank B. Ward, assistant 
cashier, 
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Letters D’ Argent In 
A Field of Space 


Comes silver letters, suspended 
in space is the best description of 
Polaralite Signs that we know of 
We designed them primarily for 
banks. 

No source of light is visible, yet with 
unequaled visibility the wording 
stands out to be read at considerable 
distances. 
There is practically no limit to the 
variety of designs possible. There 
is nothing to get out of order. 

We will be glad to furnish you with 
full information or estimates at 
any time. 


J.P FRINK Inc. 


24th Street & 10th Ave., New York | 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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The Association of Bank Women has Community Pays Tribute to 
selected the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic Galveston Banker 
City, as its sessional and residential An entire city joined hands in paying 


headquarters during its convention tribute through 136 of its leading citi- 
which will be held at the time of the zens to one of its outstanding bankers 
American Bankers Association conven- recently when I. H. Kempner, head of 
tion, September 28 to October 2. the “House of Kempner,” was the guest 

A tea and a banquet comprise the of honor at a banquet given by citizens 
social affairs of the organization. Meet- of Galveston and of the State of Texas. 
ings will be held daily at 4 o’clock in The immediate occasion of the banquet 
the Pompeiian Grill. was the completion and formal opening 

Mrs. William Laimbeer, of New York, of the new building of the United States 
is the president; Miss Jean Arnot Reid, National Bank of Galveston of which 
of New York, is vice president; Miss Mr. Kempner is president and through 
Caroline Olney, New York, treasurer; which he and the Kempner family have 
Miss Lillian Bachus, Brooklyn, record- made themselves known and loved to 
ing secretary; Miss Mina M. Bruer, the banking and cotton interests of their 
New York, assistant secretary. city and state. 


BANKS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
FLOW OF CAPITAL 


As American business expands abroad the 
banker must be ready to contribute to the suc- 
cess of our position in world trade and finance 


HE movement or flow of capital 

between one country and another 
is practical only under a system of in- 
ternational credit economy. Capital 
enjoys a high degree of mobility wher- 
ever there exists a credit economy that 
rests upon a sound foundation. By its 
very nature it is extremely fiuid, always 
seeking the best possible employment 
without much regard, by and large, for 
personal sentiment, patriotism, or other 
ethical considerations. It is highly sen- 
sitive, easily alarmed and quick to 
desert any field or market at the first 
signs of danger. 

The sensitiveness of capital has been 
demonstrated upon numerous occasions 
in recent vears. To illustrate this point, 
we have only to mention the recent 
financial difficulties of certain European 
countries, and of sections of our own 
country. The moment confidence was 
destroyed in Russia’s economic fabric, 
she was not only unable to obtain ecapi- 
tal from other countries, but could not 
even obtain the necessary short term 
credits to finance her foreign trade. 

For a time, following the Armistice, 
the same thing was true in the ease of 
Germany. During this period Germany 
not only was unable to obtain foreign 
capital, but she found it extremely diffi- 
cult to hold within her own borders 
what capital existed. Her own people, 
who still had some capital, often pre- 
ferred foreign to domestic loans and the 
famous “hole in the west” presented a 
serious factor to the government for 
some considerable time. 

The flow of capital consists primarily 
and ordinarily of an exchange, on the one 
hand, of a promise to pay in the future 
for, on the other hand, goods and serv- 
ices received in the immediate present. 
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By DR. W. F. GEPHART 


Vice President, First National Bank in St. Louis 


Obstacles to the free flow of capital are 
the same as those that exist with respect 
to the extension of credit. Prior to the 
World War the United States, like most 
rew and developing countries, was a 
capital importing country; that is, de- 
spite the fact that the United States 











DR. W..F. GEPHART 


usually had what is known as a favor- 
able trade balance on current account, 
our needs in developing the country 
were of such magnitude that we were 
almost constantly compelled to borrow 
abroad. During the ten years preced- 
ing the war our net average trade bal- 
ance amounted to about $490,000,000 
annually. This, however, did not mean 
that other countries necessarily paid us 
this sum each year, because balanced 


‘against this visible balance was an in- 


visible export balance which rather con- 
sistently ran against us. 


We entered the war as a debtor na- 
tion; that is, we owed the world some- 
where in the neighborhood of $5,000,- 
000,000 in the form of securities of 
various descriptions. In addition, con- 
siderable property was owned in the 
United States by foreigners. Balanced 
against this debt private American 
citizens owmed foreign securities and 
other property of various kinds esti- 
mated to be worth about $1,500,000,000. 
In substance, then we owed the world 
a debt of about $3,500,000,000 in 1914. 

The World War produced changes of 
the most far-reaching character in our 
relations not only with other nations 
engaged in the war, but with the entire 
world. The need of the warring na- 
tions for commodities of various sorts 
quickly exceeded their available produe- 
tive power. The United States was 
called upon to supply not only the de 
ficiency in production of the countries 
at war, but also the deficiency in neutral 
countries resulting from the decreased 
exports to them from the belligerents. 
Countries that had normally, in the 
past, been exporting large volumes of 
goods became heavy importers with 
practically no physical exports to bal- 
ance the account. To pay us for these 
goods which they bought they used 
every available resource. One of the 
first things they did was to mobiliz 
their American security holdings and 
liquidate or pledge them on the Ameri 
ean market. In other words, we & 
changed goods for the billions of dollars 
of American securities formerly owned 
by foreigners. When this source wa 
exhausted, we began accepting the 
promises of other countries for the 
goods which we were sending to them; 
that is, we extended credits, as a result 









the 


sult 





of which we quickly beeame a creditor 
nation. When the ability of these 
countries to obtain credits became diffi- 
eult they were compelled to resort to 
their last line of reserves and ship gold 
in payment for goods. Since the be- 
ginning of the World War our total 
net gold imports amount to over $2,- 
245,439,042. The full effect of this 
change in our economic position from 
a debtor to a creditor nation cannot be 
overemphasized. Today we are not 
only the world’s greatest creditor na- 
tion but we are also the nation with the 
strongest bank reserves. We are not 
only making loans in payment for mer- 
chandise but are also lending the use 
of surplus bank credit in the form of 
deposit balances placed abroad; that is, 
we are making loans which tend to in- 
erease the credit facilities of other 
countries in addition to supplying them 
with necessary goods. 

It should always be borne in mind 
that the banking system plays a very 
important part in aiding or retarding 
the flow of capital. England, probably 
more than any other country, illustrates 
the influence of a comprehensive and 
effective banking system upon the flow 
of capital. Before the war, when Eng- 
land occupied a commanding position 
as the world’s banker, the question of 
the final balance on all of her transac- 
tions with the rest of the world was not 
generally regarded as extremely im- 
portant by the mass of her people. The 
reason for this was that while England’s 
physical imports might exceed her ex- 
ports, her invisible balance was so large 
that her position was never seriously 
menaced for any considerable length of 
time. 

With the improvement that has taken 
place in the value of the pound and as 
England has been demonstrating her 
ability to balance her budget and to 
meet her outstanding liabilities, confi- 
dence has been re-established and funds 
are again flowing to London. British 
banks for some time have been con- 
sistently maintaining their interest rates 
substantially above New York rates. 
This fact, coupled with any degree of 
stability in the value of the pound, has 
naturally been a strong pulling force 
upon idle funds in other parts of the 
world. The value of this is well illus- 
trated by what occurred last year. 
According to the Board of Trade 
figures, recently made public, the value 
of merchandise imports exceeded that 
of the combined exports of British pro- 
duets and re-exports of foreign and 
colonial products by 344,331,000 
Pounds; that is, British imports 
totalled 1,279,845,000 pounds and her 
exports and re-exports together totalled 
only 935,514,000 pounds. The highly 
important invisible items must always 
be taken into account in arriving at 
the true balance of a country’s transac- 
tions with the rest of the world. In 
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the case of England, these invisible 
items yield a balance that more than 
offsets the adverse trade balance, despite 
the faet that a considerable portion of 
the external wealth of Great Britain 
was diminished by the war. According 
to the Board of Trade’s calculations the 
invisible interchanges in 1924 yielded a 
favorable balance of about 370,000,000 
pounds. Thus it would seem that the 
country had an actual favorable bal- 
ance of about 29,000,000 pounds. 


Still another factor remains to be 
explained with respect to foreign loans 
floated in the London market last year. 
With an apparent favorable balance of 
only 29,000,000 pounds the London 
market was able to float foreign issues 
to the amount of 134,000,000 pounds. 
The flotation of this volume of securi- 
ties was in all probability possible as a 
result of the workings of the British 
Banking System. 


The banking position of the United 
States’ from the international . stand- 
point is a matter of only very recent 
development. We are still novices: in 
this field. Our present commanding 
position in international finance was 
secured not as a result of a careful and 
scientifically planned development of 
comprehensive facilities to serve in this 
position but as a result of abnormal 
and accidental conditions developed dur- 
ing the war. 

With the adoption of the Dawes Plan 





hopes for the restoration of Europe’s 
economic system began to be re-estab- 
lished, and in the past year the gradual 
flow of capital from this country wit- 
nessed an enormous expansion. How 
the volume of foreign loans in the 
United States has been increasing in 
recent years is illustrated in the follow- 
ing: 
Foreign Loans Offered in the 
United States 


Wits diistasicves $ 670,000,000 
SPS. i tucthiesciiian 634,000,000 
SU. cctindaigeseabes 628,000,000 
Oa i ata seal aided 846,000,000 
BE i cotenns Rada cant 390,000,000 
We EO cratetees 1,243,000,000 


Our holdings of foreign securities are 
already extremely large and are con- 
tinuing to increase at a very rapid rate. 
In addition to this large volume of com- 
mercial loans, various governments of 
Europe owe our government over ten 
billions of dollars. Assuming the most 
liberal of terms with respect to the in- 
terest amortization charges on these 
loans, together with our outstanding 
volume of commercial and foreign loans, 
the world for many years will probably 
be paying us well over $500,000,000 to 
meet these charges alone. In addition 
to these invisible items of income our 
export balance has been running in our 
favor in the neighborhood of a billion 
dollars per year. What our invisible 
expenditures are in the form of 
tourist expenditures, immigrant re- 
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mittanees, insurance, shipping charges 
ete., is hard to estimate, but it is cer- 
tainly safe to assume that they fail by 
a wide margin to use up our billion 
dollars of merchandise export balance 
and our $500,000,000 of interest and 
amortization payments from other 
countries of the world. Under these 
circumstances it would seem fairly safe 
to assume that there is little possibility, 
regardless of how much our merchan- 
dise export balance may shrink, of pre- 
venting the United States from con- 
tinuing to export capital in consider- 
able volume for some years to come. 

This suggests the problem as to the 
form of payment in which we will be 
satisfied to receive the debt. There can 
be only three methods: First, it might 
be in gold, the one commodity used for 
the final settlement of international 
balances; but this will scarcely be poss- 
ible, for neither the European nations 
nor the other nations of the world have 
any such surplus stock of gold as to 
make possible the shipment to us of 
large sums; nor, on the other hand, do 
we want or need an additional quantity 
of gold. They need gold, in Europe 
especially, to restore their currency sys- 
tems. The second way in which we can 
receive this annual payment is in goods 
and such services as payment for carry- 
ing our exports and imports, insurance 
premiums, and the like. Third, we 
could re-invest in foreign countries this 
annual interest charge which they owe 
us. Perhaps this annual balance of in- 
debtedness will be settled primarily in 
the second and third manner. 

We cannot follow any narrow, selfish 
policy of exclusion if we are to become 
in reality a great international trading 
and investing nation. In final analysis 
permanent international trade must 


rest upon a mutually profitable ex- 
change of goods and we shall, there- 
fore, do well, looking forward to our 
international position, in arranging our 
commercial policy so that if we expect 
to have a large foreign market we must 
also be willing to aecept goods in ex- 
change for, at least, a considerable part 
of their payment. We have had some 
valuable experience during the war 
period but the field is yet a compara- 
tively uncultivated one and as American 
business continues its expansion m for- 
eign fields, the American banker must 
be ready to contribute his share to the 
success of our newly acquired position 
in the world trade and finance. 


REDUCE BANK OF JAPAN 
DISCOUNT RATE 


Governors of the Bank of Japan took 
action recently to lower the country’s 
discount rate by the equivalent of seven- 
tenths of one per cent, marking the 
first reduction since the end of 1919. 

The rate until recently has been 2.2 
sen and the reduction will place it at 
2 sen. The interest charge in Japanese 
finance is different from that of the 
American and European banking sys- 
tems. It is a daily basis, instead of an 
annual interest rate. The Japanese sen 
is a silver unit of currency, fifty of 
them being equal to an American 
quarter. The present charge was said 
to be equivalent to an eight per cent 
rediscount rate by the Federal Reserve 
Banks of the United States. The new 
rate would be equivalent to 7.8 per cent. 


Plans are being drawn for a side 


‘ addition to the bank and office building 


of the State Bank of Winfield, Kansas. 
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FOREIGN ISSUES OFFERED 
IN U. S. INCREASE 


The par value of foreign securities 
publicly offered in the United State 
during the first three months of 1995 
amounted to $279,000,000, as compared 
with about $238,000,000 for the corres. 
ponding period of last year, according 
to a recent report of the department 
of commerce. If refunding issues are 
excluded, the increase in the amounts 
of new financing is even more pro. 
nounced. Of the $237,000,000 foreign 
loans for the first quarter of last year 
only about $96,000,000 represented new 
financing while $142,000,000 were for 
refunding purposes, whereas during the 
first quarter of 1925 about $238,000,000 
were for new investments, while only 
about $41,000,000 are believed to repre. 
sent refunding operations. It is poss- 
ible, however, that the last-named figure 
will be increased somewhat when more 
information has been obtained regard- 
ing these loans. Foreign flotations dur- 
ing March amounted to $68,000,000 as 
compared with $152,500,000 in February 
and $59,060,000 in January. 

Only about one-ninth of the total loans 
offered in the first quarter of 1924, or 
$25,000,000, went to private foreign 
enterprises as compared with issues 
amounting to $237,000,000 guaranteed 
by governmental agencies; whereas, 
during the first quarter of this year 
issues totaling $95,000,000, approxi- 
mately one-third of the total, repre- 
sented private enterprises and $184, 
000,000 were lent to enterprises enjoy- 
ing a governmental guaranty. The 1925 
loans consisted of 31 separate issues— 
an increase from 22 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1924. 

During the first quarter of 1925, 
European governments and corporate 
enterprises borrowed $139,000,000 in 
the United States as compared with 
only $10,000,000 for the first quarter of 
last year. German industry took 4 
a large share, approximately $65,000,- 
000. Other large European loans were 
the Republic of Poland, $35,000,000; 
the Est Railroad Co. of France, $20; 
000,000; and the Republic of Finland, 
$10,000,0000. 

The amount lent to Latin America 
was $10,000,000 less than in the first 
quarter of last year. The total of $56, 
000,000 for the first quarter of 192 
included $25,000,000 in six-month notes 
of the Government of the Argentine; 
a $10,000,000 issue for the Cuba Co.; 
and a $15,000,000 loan to the State of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


The only Asiatic issue offered during 
the first quarter of last year was the 
Japanese’ Government loan, of whieh 
about 125,000,000 was placed in the 
United States. The total of such loans 
for the first quarter of 1925 amounted 
to only $16,000,000, consisting of the 
$51,000,000 loan of the Toho Electric 
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Power Co. (Ltd.) of Japan, and a 
Philippine Government issue of 
$1,000,000. 


Canadian loans for the first quarter 
of 1925 amounted to about $67,000,000 
—an increase from $36,000,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1924. 

The preceding figures do not include 
a number of credits granted privately, 
such as the $4,500,000 two-year banking 
eredit to the Chilean Government; the 
eredit to the Leonhard Tietz Aktien- 
Gesellschaft, operators of a chain of 
department stores in Germany; $5,- 
000,000 one-year notes of the State of 
Bremen, Germany; $40,000,000 bank- 
ing eredit to the Danish Government; 
and a $15,587,000 6 per cent Inter- 
national Paper Co. issue, part of the 
proceeds of which will be applied to 
the purchase of timberlands in Canada, 
according to press reports. 


HOW BANKING IN INDIA 
IS CHANGING 


By WituiaM L. JENKINS 
United States Consul in Calcutta, India 


The classical division of Indian banks 
into (1) imperial, (2) exchange, and 
(3) joint-stock banks no longer holds 
true, except for the Imperial Bank, 
which is in a class by itself in that its 
business is stictly governed by statute. 
Exchange banks, heretofore, have been 
eoneerned with the financing of imports 
and exports, while the joint-stock banks 
have dealt with the industries of the 
country. Some of the exchange banks 
have recently adopted an enterprising 
policy in the matter of lending freely 
against good dividend-paying stock-ex- 
change shares, while joint-stock banks 
now engage to some extent in exchange 
transactions, although not with great 
success. An explanation of the in- 
creased competition may be found in 
the growth of deposits, which is shown 
in the following table: 

Deposits in Indian banks 


Imperial Point- 
Years Bank of Exchange stock 
- India * banks banks 

Thou- Thou- Thou 

sand sand sand 
rupees rupees rupees 
SM ed 6.6s 0 596,203 612,633 421,483 
| a 759,361 743,590 612,796 
a 870,453 748,071 734,810 
ae 725,800 751,961 801,565 


*Figures for years prior to 1921 represent 
the totals of the 3 Presidency banks of Bengal. 
Bombay, and Madras. 

From the point of view of business 
men, bank facilities are as inadequate 
as they were a few years ago. Banking 
is concentrated in a few large cities. 
The Imperial Bank is committed to 
open 100 branches, but even this num- 
ber is small compared to the vastness 
of the territory. “There are two currents 
of opinion—one favors the establish- 
ment of big joint-stock banks with 
branches throughout the country, and 
the other which supports the policy of 
loeal independent banks, organized and 
managed by the business men of the 

ity. The large institutions, how- 
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ever, have not shown an inelination to- 
ward the opening of many branches, 
mainly beeause of the cost of manage- 
ment of smaller ones, the absence of 
liquid seeurities against which loans can 
be made, and their inability to modify 
banking practice to conform with local 


eustom. The problem of efficient man- 
agement and the necessity for a local 
directorship selected from among suc- 
cessful business men of the community, 
on the other hand, have prevented any 
great development of a local banking 
system, such as prevails in China. The 
extension of the Imperial Bank system, 
however, will promete the development 
of local banks. 


H. A. MeCaughan, formerly of the 
Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
has been elected vice president of the 
Erie Trust Company, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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New Clearance Plan in New York _ 

Inter-bank clearance of cable trans- 
fers and cable payment orders by letter 
is now accomplished in downtown New 
York banks through an organized 
clearance system which operates in a 
room in the Federal Reserve Bank 
thrice daily bringing together represent- 
atives of 26 banks. 

The system has been in operation 
slightly more than eight weeks, and bids 
fair to become second in importance 
only to the Clearing Howse bankers 
who have endorsed and joined the pro- 
ject claim. Checks by one bank due 
another, foreign exchange, memos, let- 
ters, even notes and, in fact, all items 
not requiring special messenger are in- 
cluded. 


The American National Bank of 
Sarasota, Florida, will be organized 
with a capital of $100,000. 
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The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
Bank of London & South America Ltd. 
Lieyds & National Provincial Foreign Ban Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand. Ltd. 
Bank of British West Africa. Ltd. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Ltd. 
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Nicaragua Plans a Federal 
Reserve System 

Niearagua is planning the establish- 
ment of a Federal Reserve System and 
has sent Dr. Jeremiah Jenks and his 
associates to Columbia to study its sys- 
tem which is practically that of the 
United States. The monetary system of 
the country has been founded upon a 
financial plan advocated for the nation 
in 1912 by American bankers including 
a budget system for governmental ex- 
penditures. 

Recently the Bank of Central and 
South America and all its South Ameri- 
ean branches were acquired by the 
Royal Bank of Canada which at pres- 
ent, through its purchase of the former 
bank, is the Nicaraguan depository. 


HOW SECURITIES ARE 
TAXED IN EUROPE 


By A. J. Wo.LFre 


A comparison of the reports sub- 
initted by the European offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Com- 
merce and other material assembled in 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 326, 
“Taxation of Securities in Europe,” 
reveals a number of general character- 
istics in the systems of such taxation. 
In most of the countries there are stamp 
taxes on both the issue and sale of 
stocks and bonds. The tax on the issue 
is usually based on the par value, while 
the tax on the transfer or sale, which 
is commonly called a “sales tax” or 
“turnover tax,’ is caleulated on the 
amount of the purchase price. Such 
is unqualifiedly the case in Belgium, 
Germany, Netherlands, and Spain. 
While frequently the tax is the same 
for stocks and bonds, in some instances 
distinctions are made between them, and 
between nominative, bearer, and other 
kinds of securities. 

Certain countries have methods pe- 
culiar to themselves. For example, in 
the United Kingdom issues of stock are 
reached indirectly by means of a stamp 
duty levied on the statement of the 
amount which is to form the nominal 
share capital of registered limited com- 
panies, and on the statement of the 
amount of any increase or registered 
capital. A similar tax is levied in 
Austria. In the former country there 
is also a stamp duty on contract notes. 

In most of the countries the sales tax 
is collected when the transfer is made. 
France collects a stamp tax on the face 
value of all securities, a transfer tax on 
bearer securities, which is based on the 
average quoted price for the preceding 
year, and a tax on coupon payments 
which is collected on an annual basis. 
A tax similar to the annual tax on the 
transfer of securities is found in Italy. 
Switzerland is unique in that its taxa- 
tion of securities is affected through 
levying a stamp duty on the coupons 
of all kinds of securities. 


Special provisions for foreign securi- 
ties appear only in few instances. In 
France, while the tax rate for foreign 
securities is virtually the same as for 
French securities, nevertheless, before 
the securities of foreign companies can 
be issued in France or quoted on the 
bourse a responsible agent must be 
named. Belgium levies a special stamp 
tax on securities issued in that country 
by foreign companies. In Italy the 
capital of foreign companies which is 
employed in operations in Italian terri- 
tory is subject to a special tax. 

No-par-value stock is so rarely found 
in European bourses that mention of it 
is rarely made in tax legislation or 
literature. However, specific provisions 


‘are found in the laws of Belgium, 


Spain, and Switzerland. In the first- 
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mentioned country, the Government 
may compel the company to make a 
declaration of the real value of such 
stock, which is then taxed according 
to the ordinary rate. A fixed rate js 
levied in Spain. In Switzerland the 
coupons of such securities are taxable 
at a fixed percentage. The issue of 
no-par-value stock is discouraged jp 
France. 


JAPAN POSTAL SAVINGS 
INCREASE RAPIDLY 


In striking contrast to the records of 
the American Postal Savings system, 
whose deposits have shown a decline 
since a maximum reached in 1920, are 
those of the Japanese postal savings 
deposits which have grown so large that 
the deposit bureau of the Department of 
Finance has become a powerful asset 
in the Japanese financial system. 

The American system, organized in 
1911, reached its peak of $157,276,322 
and since declined to $133,305,416, ae- 
cording to a report for December 31, 
1924. There were 412,584 depositors in 
June 1924. The average deposit was 
$321. A number of causes have been 
assigned for the decline, among them the 
low rate of interest (two per cent), the 
growing policy of marketing industrial 
bonds and stocks among small investors, 
the generally high average of returns 
on such securities, and the decline in 
America’s floating immigrant popula- 
tion. 

The Japanese Postal Savings System 
on the other hand had at the end of 
March, 1915, deposits of 191,504,182 
yen, the savings of 11,987,864 depos- 
itors. In 1922 a total of 25,807,084 
depositors and 928,676,671 yen was re- 
ported. The average amount per de- 
positor increased during this time from 
15.99 to 35.98 yen. The total deposits 
on November 30, 1924, reached 1,163, 
000,000 yen. Other funds in the deposit 
account bring the total of the assets of 
the bureau on November 30, 1924, to 
1,588,600 yen. 


NEW ITALIAN SECURITY 
TO AID SMALL SAVER 


In order to encourage small savings, 
the Government of Italy has made pro 
vision for the issuance by the Postal 
Savings Bank of a new form of security 
called postal-savings bonds. These will 
be in denominations of 100, 550, and 
1,000 lire, and the rate of interest, 
which will be paid only at the time the 
bonds are redeemed, will gradually ™ 
crease according to the length of time 
the money is on deposit. After two 
months, for instance, their interest will 
amount to % per cent, after six months 
to 1.6 per cent, after one year to 3% 
per cent, and after two years to 8.1 p@ 
cent. 
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A special feature of the new bonds 
js the fact that their maturity is in no 
way fixed and the holder can at any 
time present them at any post office and 
receive their par value, plus accrued 
interest. They will be issued in the 
name of the purchaser, will not be 
transferable, and will enjoy complete 
exemption from all present and future 
taxation. The maximum amount, how- 
ever, that can be delivered to any one 
person has been fixed at 50,000 lire. 


PROTEST NEW ITALIAN 
SECURITIES EDICT 


Benito Mussolini’s efforts to stabilize 
money through curbing speculation 
caused riots in Italian money marts: re- 
eently when bankers, brokers, million- 
aires and office boys joined in demonstra- 
tions at all important stock exchanges. 
A new government edict, providing that 
25 per cent of the value of all stock and 
bonds purchased on a margin must be 
paid for in cash, was responsible for 
the affair. 

Brokers had earlier organized to go on 
strike and threatened to close down all 
exchanges in Italy in protest to the 
measure. The threat was met by Musso- 
lini’s action overruling the decrees of 
Finance Minister Di Stefani and the 
issuing of orders relieving stock trans- 
actions to some extent. But since this 
order required cash deposits it was seen 
that business could not proceed as usual, 
and, in fact, a general slump in bonds 


followed. 





To Study Co-op Apartment Methods 

The comparatively new plan of finane- 
ing apartment construction through co- 
operative ownership is growing in in- 
terest so largely that it will have an 
entire series of sessions to itself at the 
coming annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards. 

The sessions will be the annual con- 
vention of the co-operative apartment 
section of the association’s mortgage 
and finance division. It will meet sim- 
ultaneously with the divisien sessions 
during the full period of the convention, 
June 23-26. 

Results of the detailed work which 
has been carried on by the section 
during the year in perfecting the stan- 
dardized plan of organization of apart- 
ment buildings already adopted by the 
association will be the principal matter 
to be brought before the convention 
sessions. Albert W. Swayne, of Chie- 
ago, chairman of. the section, will pre- 
side, and will diseuss “Approved Stan- 


dard Methods for Co-operative Apart- 
ments.” 


_M. J. Campbell has been elected pres 
ident of the First National Bank of 
Pairland, Oklahoma, to sueceed N. C. 
Gal re, who died recently. 
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BANK OF FRANCE AND THE 


“CURRENCY CRISIS” 
(Continued from page 15) 

the banks which brought commercial 
bills to the bank to be rediscounted. 
Today the increased demand for notes 
is itself determined by the general rise 
of prices. For the internal level of . 
French prices is still only slowly rising 
to the international parity of gold 
prices. 

The Federal Reserve Bulletin points 
out that: This expansion of currency 
since 1922 reflects the recovery of 
French. trade and production not only 
from the extreme depression of 1921-22, 
but from the levels of 1920, the year in 
which the legal limit of the circulation 
was fixed at 41,000,000,000 franes. 
Some idea of the advance in production 
may be obtained by reference to a few 
representative statistics. Pig-iron and 
crude-steel production in 1924 was more 
than double that of 1920 or 1921; the 
monthly average of coal output rose 
from 2,890,000 metrie tons in 1920 to 
4,917,000 metric tons last year; the 
monthly average of ships cleared with 
cargo increased frm 1,412,000 to 2,720,- 
000 metric tons; and average daily car 
loadings (exclusive of the Alsace-Lor- 
raine lines) rose from 33,000 in 1920 to 
53,000 last year. 

The expansion of trade has been ac- 
companied by an advance in prices, 
which increased by 50 per cent between 
1922 and the end of 1924. It is the 
increased volume of trade, together with 
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the higher level of prices, that underlie 
the heavy demand for eredit at the Bank 
of France, and the growth of note ecir- 
culation to the legally permitted maxi- 
mum. 


Bank Opposes Increase 

The Bank of France is opposed to an 
inerease in note issue even though it is 
demanded by trade, because it fears the 
effect on public opinion. It raised its 
rate of discount to seven per cent and 
its rate for advances to eight per cent 
in order to check borrowing. The bank 
claims there is no inflation because it 
is impossible to say just what the effee- 
tive note issue is beeause of the pro- 
pensity of the French people to hoard 
money. If they cannot hoard specie 
they will hoard bank notes. For this 
reason it is estimated that some 2,000,- 
000,000 franes in specie are being 
hoarded today. In order to meet the 
curreney demand, and at the same time 
to avoid raising the legal limit of the 
note issue, the Bank of France has with- 
drawn all its notes in the Saar Valley 
and in Madagasear, which will be re- 
placed with local issues. This makes 
available some 500,000,000 franes for 
domestie use. The bank has also 
undertaken vigorous propaganda in 
favor of checks instead of notes. 

Some say that this recalling of notes 
to be issued in France is a disguised 
inflation because while the total of notes 
is not inereased, the area in which they 
circulate is restrieted, and this amounts 
to the same thing. As to substitution 
of cheeks for notes, it will not in any 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BANKS 
Benya invited from Bankers desir- 
to buy control in Oalifornia. SANDERS- 
MeOULLOOH CO., Bank Brokers, Suite 1005, 
Story Bidg., Los Angeles t.f. 
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protection pat kee Pim § accurate record of box 
renters. System gives complete 
record, wantin a regarding liability 
and releases bank when customer checks out. 
Send for samples stating number boxes used. 
io, | Cabinets furnished. SAFETY DEPOSIT 

ECORD a P. O. Box 101 COHI- 
GAGO, ILLINOIS t.f. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 
WHO CALL ON BANKS 


We have a service you can sell to five out of 
every ten banks you call on. The price is 
$25.00 and actually worth many times this. 
Write for particulars, advising territory covered. 
Bankers Business Building Bureau, 1836 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 5*-1 ti. 





FOR SALE 
Handsome Bronze and Italian Marble Bank 
Fixtures, made by Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany. Officers space and eight Tellers cages, 
in splendid condition. AMERICAN SOUTH- 
ERN TRUST COMPANY, LITTLE ROCK, 
ARKANSAS. 5*-1 ti. 





FROM BANK CLERK TO CASHIER is 
a step which requires stud 
perience. Our Home Study Course in 
prepares you for the position higher up. i 
for catalog. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FI- 
NANCE, 107 McLene Bldg., Columbus, oa 
-t.f. 





PATENTS 

Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 


WATSON 4 COLEMAN, Patent lawyer, 644 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. O. 6*-12 ti. 


PRINTING 
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ONE of the things which 

every reader of The 
Bankers Monthly has aright 
to expect is the highest 
measure of editorial service 
atalltimes. Itis the aim of 
the staff of this publication 
to bring together in an un- 
derstandable, interesting 


way dozens of plans and 
methods that are of tangible 
help to the executive on 
problems of bank adminis- 
tration, operation, and bus- 


iness building. No effort is 
spared to give the kind of 
editorial service that merits 
the faith and confidence of 
subscribers. 





way reduce the buying power of the 
public. If the notes replaced by checks 
are returned to the bank and are put 
back into circulation by it, the scheme 
is only a roundabout way of increasing 
inflation. 


A New Gold Franc 

The Bank of France recently pro- 
posed that a new gold frane be issued 
to circulate simultaneously with the 
paper france. This special gold frane 
would be for foreign use. The idea 
among gold frane advocates is to shift 
France’s large floating debt from paper 
to a gold basis by this creation of the 
gold frane. If the gold frane and fluc- 
tuating paper frane once became stan- 
dardized the shift from paper to gold 
would be automatie. 


The plan proposed was to issue 
1,000,000,000 gold franes of the new 
currency completely covered by gold 
and foreign gold currencies. And it 
would probably take some 8 to 10 years 
to replace entirely the paper currency 
with new gold eurrency. The Bank of 
France claims that this is not a type 
of deflation calling for a repudiation 
of the old currency and the country’s 
obligations. 

However, the French government has 
decided not to go ahead with this gold 
frane proposal for it would mean recog- 
nition of devaluation and the govern- 
ment is opposed to this. It believes that 
the full effect of the balanced budget 
should be permitted ta develop before 
it is decided at what value, if at all, 
devaluation could justly take place. 


Situation Today 

The present situation is this: Today 
due to a pressing demand for increas- 
ing the French currency the government 
has sanctioned an increase in cireula- 
tion from 41,000,000,000 to 45,000,- 
000,000 franes. ~ Partly, this is to meet 
the needs of French business which has 
had to pay exhorbitant rates for loans. 
But this is due also to the position of 
the French government which is har- 
rassed by the continual demand for cur- 
rency to redeem the large floating debt, 
much of which bears interest at six and 
seven per cent. 


This inflation will undoubtedly be 
merely temporary. And it may be done 
by frankly raising the legal limit of 
issues to meet the needs of business. 
Of course this is only professing a doc- 
trinaire adhesion to the principle of a 
specific limit which has been fixed in a 
purely arbitrary way. 

The government has also other prob- 
lems of the budget, the revenue from 
taxation, and its scale of expenditures. 
In addition, the government has to deal 
with the exchange value of the frane, 
both by inspiring confidence in its fiscal 
policy and by market support of the 
frane. An example of this support was 
seen in the recent Herriot disclosure 
that part of the Morgan loan of $100,- 
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000,000 had been used to support the 
frane. 

The real remedy is the balancing of 
the budget. If the government can do 
that and produce a surplus, then it ean 
repay the bank and restore to the note 
issue the elasticity it lacks today. 


A Capital Levy? 

There are two or three main lines 
of financial remedies. Two urgent 
measures are greater government income 
and smaller government outgo. The 
first will have to be reached by some 
sort of direct taxation. This may he by 
a Poincare “double decime” (20 per 
cent), or a capital levy or by some sys- 
tem with another name. Essentially, it 
makes little difference which name is 
used so long as the rate of levy is uni- 
form. Politically, of course, the dif. 
ference is rather large. 

The new Minister of Finance, Joseph 
Caillaux, intends to shelve the camon- 
flaged capital levy plan, subsituting a 
new plan to increase revenues to handle 
the short term debt and floating debt. 
But the capital levy. bill introduced by 
M. de Monzie is a sample of what may 
yet come. 

The bill authorizes the Minister of 
Finance to accept subscriptions for an 
issue of government bonds bearing 
three per cent interest. These subserip- 
tions may be in any form, such as 
previous bond issues and other govern- 
ment securities. But the section of the 
bill which gives point to the whole 
measure is this: It provides that such 
citizens who do not participate in the 
loan to the extent of subscribing 10 
per cent of their wealth will be subject 
to a tax equal to this 10 per cent, or the 
difference between what they have sub- 
seribed and that figure. No penalty is 
provided for non-compliance with the 
voluntary loan and no time limit is set 
in which the contributions may be made 
before the obligatory feature is put in 
operation, but all Frenchmen paying an 
income tax, except those whose income 
is derived from labor, fall under the 
terms of the extraordinary tax. 


Estimation of wealth would be worked 
out under a special system of capitaliza- 
tion for different kinds of properties on 
the basis of the revenue derived from 
them. For example, the owner of 4 
building or farm would be assessed 
twelve times the value declared as the 
income from his property. Thus if 
10,000 franes in income were derived 
from tenants, the building or farm 
would be valued at 120,000 franes and 
the owner must either contribute to the 
loan or be forced to pay in taxes 10 
per cent of 120,000 francs, or 12,00 
franes. 

This would be spread over a period 
of five years, the bill providing for the 
payment of five per cent of the ta 
every three months. Annual paymenls 
from a 10,000 france income conse 


quently would be more than 2,000 
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A World Po 
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‘ 
THE name of Barclays stands as 


today in excess of $2,000,000,000. 


There are more than 2,000 offices 


Belgium and.Egypt, in Palestine, 
Malta and Khartoum, are bank 
Barclays Bank. Correspondent 
maintained throughout the world. 











LIMITED 


Chief Foreign Branch: 


H. Poe Alton, 60 Waut Street, Ne 


franes, which might be looked upon as 
an income tax for five years amounting 
to more than 20 per cent. 

In case of a voluntary subscription, 
however, the whole payment must be 
made immediately, and the bonds are 
planned to bear 3 per cent interest, 
while when the tax is levied, the ex- 
tension of payments over five years 
would be much more than compensated 
for by the loss of all interest. 


Raise Franc, Cut Circulation 

The real problem is how to convince 
the French people that they must make 
up the deficit out of their own pockets. 
Possibly they might like the bill better 
in the form of a devaluation of the 
eurrency than as direct or capital levy. 
The pocket route is the only way out. 
Itis much to be hoped that this erisis 
will open the eyes of the government, 
Whatever it is to be, to the absolute 
necessity for giving France a flexible 
edit currency, based on bank loans 
transferable by check, in place of the 
Present medieval and all but impossible 
fash system. It might even be worth 

Price to discourage the use of cur- 
teney by imposing a tax on cash pay- 
ments exceeding a specified total value. 
By Taising the value of the frane the 
‘mount of circulation required would 
be proportionately decreased and the 

, would thus solve itself. To 
tiie the franc’s value, however, it is 
Necessary to hold and even to increase 


world banking. Aggregate resources controlled by’ 
the organization of Barclays Bank Limited are 


Isles, including over 1,700 branches of the parent 
bank in England and Wales. Throughout France, 


American banks are cordially invited to use 
Barclays’ facilities for their overseas transactions. 
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Frederick C. Goodenough, Chairman 
Head Office: 54, LomBarp Street, Lonvon E. C. 3 
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the confidence of capital exporting na- 
tions. This would prevent a flight of 
capital from France and would attract 
new capital. Such a process would take 
care of the value of the frane and en- 
hanee it. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of THE BANKERS MONTHLY, published monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1925. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS } sae 

COUNTY OF COOK 5" 


Before me a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid personally appeared 
A. C. McPhail who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of THE BANKERS MONTHLY and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publishers, Rand M¢Nally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois; 
Editor, A. C. McPhail, 536 8S. Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois,; Managing Editor, A. C. Me- 
Phail, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois; 
Business Manager, A. C. McPhail, 536 S. Clark 
Street, Chicago Illinois. 


2. That the owner is: (If the publication 
is owned by an individual his name and address, 
or if owned by more than one individual the 
name and address of each, should be given 
below; if the publication is owned by a cor- 
poration the name of the corporation and the 
names and addresses of the stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock should be given.) 


Harry B. Clow and Andrew F. W. M¢Nally, 
(Trustees of Estate of Andrew M¢Nally, deceased) 
536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; H. B. Clow, 
60 Scott St., Chicago; Andrew F. W. M¢Nally, 
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credit information service available 
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Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 
opportunities, and other coi con- 
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trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the admin- 
istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 
perience covering the entire field of 
trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $28,500,000 
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ODERN, comprehensive 
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536-538 8S. Clark St., Chicago; : ‘ 
M¢Nally, deceased, 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; 


Estate of James 


Sabina R. Arnold, Western Springs, Ills.; Mrs. 
Wm. H. Milchsack, 331 Center St., Nazareth, 
Pa.; Mrs. Clara M. Hohl, 5 Edgewood Park, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; Mrs Florence Pierce 
Mott, care Whitney Central National Rank, New 
Orleans, La.; Mary A. B. MacKenzie, 140 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago; E. ©. Buehring, 536- 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago; Jessie Hessert, 547 
Fullerton Parkway, Chicago; Eleanor V. Mc- 
Nally, 1041 Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill.; Juha 
Hessert, 219 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago,; F. 
D. Payne, 3631 Bosworth Ave. Chicago; © 
Louise P. Bunts, 550 Surf St., Chicago. 


3. That the known bondholders, morteagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state). None that I know of. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and ~ 
security hoklers, if any, contain not only the 
sist of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but 
also in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
seribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is (This informa- 
tion is required from daily publications only.) 


A. C. McPuatn, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th 
day of March, 1925. 
M. J. STANTON, 
Notary Public. 
[SEAL] 
My commission expires December 9, 1926. 
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THE BANKERS SERVICE GUIDE 


3 Ngotens handy volume now on duty in your bank is 

more than a guide for the officer in charge of 
purchasing. It is a veritable textbook of banking 
information—a valuable aid for every department 
and for every executive— 


Because it helps you to reduce costs by enforcing 
economies. 


Because it brings to your notice the latest available 
ideas designed to simplify bank management. 


Because it illustrates in numerous attractive pictures 
many of the mechanical devices that are speeding up the 
dispatch of the day’s business. 


Because it offers within the covers of a single volume 
a complete and reliable digest of all kinds of bank 
equipment and supplies. 


5 Because it enables you to systematize your purchasing. 


Because it eliminates the necessity of digging through 
countless catalogs when you want to make purchases. 


7 Because it presents in carefully indexed form hun- 
dreds of articles now being used successfully by bankers. 


Because it introduces you to every American bank 
supply house and service company of recognized integrity 
and established standing. 


Because its contents are based upon a_nation-wide 
survey of the bank equipment and service field made by 
skilled investigators. 


y Because it is the most comprehensive work of its kind 
ever offered to the American banker on the problem of 
costs, etc. 


You take no chancés when you seek information or buy through 
THE GuIDE. Keep it on your desk. Use it—and encourage 
others in your bank to use it during 1925. 
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